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ymies were in the held, while the rebel 
nearer Washington than they are to- 
eman ceuld rise on that side of the 
| make a proposition stronger than that 
eyue from the second district, [Mr. 
val there was no outpouring of virtuous 
y against him? Where is your record 
»? Whereis your record of censure? 
Conway, abolitionist as he was, had 
ess to say in that speech that the Dem- 
rity was opposed to the recognition of 
nel jence of the confederate States. Let 
further grom that speech. He says: 


But M 
t 4 


iu 


Democrats will not, of course, listen to separation 
Such a suggestion, in their eyes now, is 
sition to dissolve the Union, for which one 

wed. 
xpect the question whether the Union shall be 
, e orcompromise to be submitted tothe peo 
ext election, and upon that-to carry the coun- 
r plan is to oppose the Administration simply on 
slavery policy. They put in issde the confiscation 

a Missouri emancipation act, and the President’s 
\ ofemancipalion. These measures they pro- 
yneonstitutional, deny their validity, and every- 

or to be done in pursuance of them. In addi- 
. they attack the Administration on account of 
um of the writ of habeas corpus, false imprison 
ion, imbecility, &c., and a thousand other in- 
But on the war and the integrity of the Union 
' ke adamant itself. They claim to favor the war 


sake of ie Union; but to be for compromise rather | 


W They say very truthfully that the Republicans 
tried foree for two years, and exhausted the country, 

is claim the adoption of their method as all that 
to be done.”’ 


| tel) you, sir, the country, after the exhibi- | 


tion which we have in this House to-day, will de- 
mand an answer to the question, why did you not 
censure or expel Mr. Conway? ‘The gentleman 
from Indiana, [Mr. Cotrax,}] who presides over 
s House with so much ability, and who moved 
pending resolution of expulsion, was a mem- 
r of this body when the resolutions which | 
veread were proposed. Why did he not move 
o vote of expulsion or censure on that occasion? 
Does it so happen that the present indignation 
has been aroused because my colleague from the 


second district does not belong to the party rep- 


resented on the other side of the House? If say 

i, Mr. Speaker, that the people of the United 
States are In favor of ** fair play,’’ and they will 
nd this matter. If an abolitionist can 
make a proposition of recognition, and norebuke 
is visited upon him by the other side of the House, 





lask why a man not claiming to belong to that | 


sid 


may uoton hisown individual responsibility 
Ke the same proposition? I declare it as my 


| 


was in this House one year ago and heard the 
speech and propositions of Mr. Conway, and did 
hotvote to censure orexpel him, can now vote for 


pending resolution without sooner or later be- | 


lng vistied with the withering indignation of a fair 
tind candid public opinion. We may as well un- 
*rsiand at once whether this is really the House 
Kepresentatives of the American Congress. I 
Wish 1 distinetly understood, so far as | am con- 
‘erned, humble, inexperienced as I am, that we 
“mito be yourequals on this floor, nothing more 
« nothing less; and if we have the manhood 
tus to representourconstituentsas weshould, 
Wil never yield up that privilege or surrender 
yorour rights, Is it, sir, because you happen 
‘ve a Majority on this floor that we are to be 
‘unced? Is it true, as we are led to under- 


Ww 


“and trom the remarks of gentlemen on the other 
; - the House, that the interests of the country 
;, “one confided to their care and management? | 
a not know, and it would be well for gen- | 


to remember, that we have as much in- 


deliberate opinion and conviction thatno man who | 
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base and recreant Representatives of those men if 
we permitted you to deprive them of representa- 
tion upon this floor, orin any manner impair their 
right to be heard in this House. 

Mr. Speaker, the Democratic party 1s not to- 
day, and has never been, in favor of a dissolu- 
tion of the Union. Mr. Conway had the frank- 
ness to do what gentlemen on the other side have 
not done, to declare that the Democratic party 
was opposed to a dissolution. But he need not 
have announced that fact. ‘The Democratic party 
is as old asthe Government itself, and itisa party 
which has at all times stood by the Constitution 
and the Union of the States. But, Mr. Speaker, 
that I may exhibit to you the freedom of debate 
which ts allowed in one of the highest deliberative 


assemblies on the face of *he earth, Ll ask the | 


Clerk to read what I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

“If it become evident that the friends of slavery are 
strong enough in this country to resist all reasonable efforts 
to subdue them, I shall act upon it. [au not prepared to 
ruin the country in a vain effort to do what cannot be done, 
Shall this war goon forever? Is this common ery of * the 
last man and the last dollar’ poetry, patriotism, or bragga 
docio? Should the war go on until the public debtequals 
the entire wealth of the country Should the whole cap- 
ital of the people be forced into Federal securities, and these 
securities made the basis ofan irredeemable paper circula 
tion?) Should it go on until misery broods over the whole 
land ; until thecivil authorities shall become impotent, and 


| all rights of person and property stand at the mercy of mii 








in the honor, the glory, and the prosperity | 


* country as you can possibly have? Do 


‘know that we represent a combined con- | 
“"eY, Whose political opinions concur with 
Of over one million and a half of voters? 


. a 's no other million and a half of 
lave more interest, moral, social, polit- 

ror Material, than they have in the preserva- 
9 this Union and the maintenance of our 
“tof free government. And we would be 


Qy 


itary power? Should it go on until the members of the 
Senate and House of Representatives shall owe their places 
here to the bayonet instead of the ballot-box; until they 
become as contemptible as the Rump Parliament that so 
long enacted the bidding of military usurpation to the over 
throw of the English constitution, to be finally expelled 
from place by the power they had so basely served?) Should 
it go on until corruption and fraud, the necessary coucom 
itants of civil war, shall have creptinto high places and put 
on the garb of patriotisin; until officers Become so numer 
ous that official patronage may quarter one halfoft the peo 
ple upon the other half, and give them the means of per 
petuating their Own power Should it continue until, 
exhausted, the nation would welcome the coming of a 
Cromwell or a Bonaparte, until provost marshals with mil¥ 
itary police shall be stationed at every village in the north 
ern States, displacing the civil authority, issuing orders for 
governing people heretotore supposed to be able to gov 
ern themselves, teaching how God shall be worsitiped, 
prescribing new and strange offenses, and punishing them 
by courts-martial? Should it continue until finaneial ruin 
brings misery, and misery rushes into anarchy, When no 
hope but despotism is lett 

“Mr. President, a few years more of civil war, and the 
outlines of this picture will be seen. It cannot be other 
wise. Itisthe necessary resultofalong civil strife. Peace 
parties will spring up; the war party will denounce them 
as traitors; the publication of newspapers will be sup 
press d, and treedom of speech denied, mobs will retaliate 
the blunders as well as the corruptions of the war party wil 
tend to strengthen the convictions of the peace party ; the 
period being one of violence each pariy appeals to violence, 
the one to hold, the other to obtain power; the ballot-box 
becomes a mockery, a cheat; instead of proclaiming the 
voice of a free people it speaks the subdued language of 
base subserviency or the bold tones of military despotism. 

** Such is history. 








We are not exempt from the passions 


| and frailtiesthat wove this web of history for others. Party 


pride, blinded vanity, may think so. ‘These have driven 
many nations from the enjoyment of liberty to the pro 
foundest depths of tyranny. ‘lo prevent this state of things 
we are all interested ; One party not more than another, tor 
when it comes all parties will sufferalike. Whenthe Ro 
man legions had subdued Carthage, the enemies of Hanni 
bal, who in party blindness lad compassed his deleat, 
shared the same fate with his friends. Party revenge may 
be satisfied when political enemies come to grief, but this 
is no compensation for a ruined country. When anarchy 
comes we are overwhelmed alike. ‘The Girondist and the 
Jacobin followed each other in rapid succession to theguillo- 
tine. The Royalist and the Republican, the Presbyterian 
and the Leveler, suffered alike when party divisions sacri 
ficed the blessings of the Revolution, and established a des- 
potism for England more loathsome than Charles lad ever 
proposed. 

‘¢{n this moment of danger let all parties abandon the 
prejudices of the past, and resolve to follow the dictates of 
right. Whatever establishes justice tends to restore the 
Union. Whatever perpetuates wrong will continue to dis- 
turb our peace. Let us unite to restore the Union, and if 
that be impracticable, let us abandon the war.” 


Mr. FINCK. Now I ask how much more 
has my colleague said than that? And Lask this 
House the question who they suppose delivered 
that speech. Wasita‘‘ copperhead,’ as we are 


politely termed by my colleague, the chairman of 


the Military Committee, [Mr. Scuenck?} It was 


| a Senator in the Senate of the United States, ad- 


vocating on last ‘Fhursday the passage of a joint 
resolution to submit to the States a proposition 
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New Sertes.....No. 98, 


to amend the Constitution of the United State 


so as to authorize Congress to prohibit slavery 


in the States, and it was no less distinguished x 
Senator than the Senator from the State of Mis 
sourt, Whois not now acting with the Democracy, 
[Mr. Henperson.] Was he censured? | 
Whether he did not discuss more fully the evil 
consequences of the continuance of the war than 
was discusst d by my colleague from the si cond 
district? 


} 
isK 


The distinguished Senator discussed the ques- 
tion ably; and can it be possible thatif a geuntle- 
manupon this floor believes, in hisown judgment, 
sincerely and honestly, that recognition is the 
best course to be pursued by this Government, he 
may notso state it to the House and to the coun- 
try? And while Lam opposed to recognition, as 
L have alr ady stated, yet I claim here as a right 
that belongs to a Representative of the people, that 
my colleague had the right as a member on this 
floor to discuss ghat question, and to discuss it 
without fear of censure or expulsion from the 
House. Ifwedo notagree with him we have the 
right to meet his argument by fair and manly ar- 
gumentalso. Wecannotall agree in our opinions 
in this Elouse. But is that any reason why 
any gentleman should be censured or expelled? 
Why, sir, we do not coneur with you on that 
side of the House on many questions of grave 
importance. If we are wrong in our views, 

beg you to use the strong weapons of argument 
and truth to convince us of our error; aud if you 
are wrong in your views—as I believe you are 
upon many questions of public policy—we will 
endeavor to enlighten you, although | fear our 
efforts will be unavailing. 

Piis is the Hall where the people’s represent- 
atives assemble. Let them act as become the 
representatives of freemen. Letus discuss every 
public measure in that manly spirit which should 
( haracterize the repre Sentatives of a free peopl 
Sir, the gentleman from Maryland (Mr. Davis] 
We also propose 
Wi do not beheve, 
and weare earnest in that belief, that the policy 
of this Administration can restore the Union. 
We believe that the policy of this Administration 


has appeal d to public opinion, 
to appeal to public opinion, 


' is destructive of the best interests of this country. 


We intend to appeal to that public opinion to 
which the gentleman has referred. We are de- 
termined to resist, by every legitimate means 
within our power, ail efforts, let them come from 
what quarter they may,to break up this Union, 
or pull down the pillars of the Constitution. 

Sir, L repeat it, we expect to appeal to public 
opinion, and atthe ballot-box to see to it, that this 
Administration shall be turned out of power and 
men placed in the power of the Government who 
will administer it in obedience to the Constitu- 
ion. ‘That is to be our mission in appealing to 
Sir, have you ever considered 
the power al d the force of public Opinions: Have 
you ever read in history how it has branded with 
disgrace and infamy the corrupt and unfaithful 
public Have you ever read in history 
how it wreathes the brow of the faithful servant 
with the plaudits and approbation of a grateful 


public option 


servant? 


people after he may have been stricken down by 
the hands of power? Sir, lam willing to trust 
to public opinion. Sooner or later it will seule 
all these questions right. 

Sir, if | mistake not the signs of the times, this 
publicopinion, at the next November election, will 
vindicate one of the truest, oneof the bestand no- 
blest men of this country, who has been most un- 
gratefully treated by this Administration. Sir, we 
intend to appeal to public opinion. Have you 
Th re IS no 
man so high as to be above it, and he must be low 
indeed who is beneath it. It penetrates through 
doors of oak and bars of iron into the secret cliain- 
bers of kings and princes, where its voice, if not 
obeyed, is ut least feared and respected. 1t whis- 
pers the words of warning and admonition into the 
ears of the ruler, who in the silent watches of the 
night tosses with sleepless anxiety on his couch, 


to ponder upon ita meaning. 


ever witnessed its power and force? 


It is to that search- 
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i Pat ’ Ww i 
! t Adm t »and of 
( : Iwarh you \ ‘ 
ud ( I : ay 
‘ 
rt ol 
but on thi Yreal Question of the rigtts mia 
du e Repr ve, bask tor rom 


i 1 Bpeecii Vii j Ni We D er a verTred 
th e { \ is ls34, lit nu 
des ‘ vw duty i lt \ 

P t, Bir, | ‘ i } iss the off j 
co I ‘ r Represent ve 
VV ia 

I 
i i et 
| t 
) 
I t W 
N rp whim ou 
i | voice lt hou i ler 
j ! J i t 
t i yg 
i ‘l i i i 
vel ' i ' ! iy ri toward the i 
which gu 
’ vil rw opu berty, this du 
for y danger and | | wing it, this prompt i 
! i < ng uw tax cm, mu tro 
qu r, tia | fise ole I ed dma th i ~ 
t W itever W H trit ( 1a em t il 
ig thi repr t i aria ! i Wovel 
Vil it ry witure, if a y ! i ‘ 
! hithiiu iw t p ! ‘ j 
} i ait) ist w cand phe V ustru pore \ 
repre Lanta iy Which g a rigiil mia ilies 
eis up ltisarep ‘ dive body u rer. it 
i st ‘ el iit rua uch wid 
et ist ! rded as anit t wri 
There hh f i chal appropriate principte of Vitality 
hia departed rey 

SN) , this al int nh we ‘“annot, dare not 
Burrend r,the righ of 1 estricted, tree debate in 
this Hall of the people’s Representatives And 


I say again, the day when that right shall be 


j . t . 
Bil Kei daw ith 3 Ila iwi De Arbon Live sad- 


} 
dest daysin American history. We intend here, 
n om n havin ad et rd to th rights 
ol ir fellow-mem|ly this floor, on all prope 
on mons within i of t} LH use, » dis 
cuss u questions th nay ta tothe intere Ss 
of the pee W hat - {Ltoa tree reve 


when they do notenjoy thes 


ehtot free speech and 


the nght of being heard in the balls of legislation 
through them Representatives? Strike down that 


great right, and you have no other left worth bat- 


Litnege fon 1iuatree country On thissu jt ttt can- 
not read anyth ne so eloquent, so fores e,! nd so 
appropriate as thats ndid declaraulon made by 


Daniel Webster in reference to the right of free 
speech bis Ly 


‘itis the ancicutandu subted prer wative of this p 

ple tocanuva public measure ned the merits ol public wen 
lt is A * hom wed right,’ fireside privilege It hath ever 
boon enjoyed tuevery tint ’ ge and cabin in the na 
1 ' It is tte be draw in controversy It is as u 
deubted as breathing the air or walking ou the earth Le 
longing to priva lite as a right, it beloug~ to public li is 
a dut\.and itis the last dury which those whos epresent 
live Lam shall find me toabandon Auuing at all times 
tou Hrteous ahd Loniperate tits Use, EXCEPT WHEN THE 
RIGHT ITSELF 18 QUESTIONED, I shail | e mysel ut 
eXtreme boundary of my right and bid defiance to any arm 


that would move me trom my ground 
Pia Highs Comestittitional privilege I shall de tend and « x 


ercise within this House and in all places; in time ot peace 





aud at alltiwes. Living tshallassertit; and should I leave 
Pother inheritance to my children, by the blessing of God 
] will teave them the inheriu “ottree principles and the 


KAbuapl fa miauly, msdependent, and cOnstitutional de 


fense of theim,.”’ 


1 desire here tosay that I most fully adopt these 
noble senuments of the great defender of the Con- 
siitution. Them tenance of this great right of 
free speech is the last aduty which those whose 


. : 
Ry presentative | am shall find me to abandon. | 


ender of the Constitution 
because he uttered that language, which was the 


heat or that brave old ds 


ianguage of a free, untramme})led spiritin the dis- 
charge of a high duty. 
1 will detain this House no longer. Ihave tres- 
passed already too | mg on its patience, Sir, in 
defense of the right of my colleague to free ly de- 
bate and discuss all public questions without ex- 
pulsion or censure, | hold up before him and 
against this resolution of expulsion, the sent- 
ments so eloquently expressed by the great Web- 
ster and the principles of the Constutution of my 
country. If through these he shall be pierce dand 


fall, he will be bat a common vicum in this 


THE 


CONGRESSLON AL 





Ho : mil dave 
\1 DUMONT tained the fi or, buty elded 
from W t Vir- 

\} \W HALEY. | 
VH a Vl Sp Ker, h tdinge the 
floor for a few pment the courtesy of the 
v man irom ‘h una, ana not veiling permitted 
» discuss Uhiis most Important question at length, 
l simply desire to repel the assertion made by 


ed ventleman from New York,[Mr. 
lerNanpo W OOD,| that there is no such thingas 
i war Democrat. Con ng, as | do, from a new- 
worn State, | wish to say that we have raised 
twenty regiments and fous batteries of artillery 
OM pO ed largely of loyal Democrats— J ickson 
Democr : 


ry the Government and by the Administration, 


Douglas Democrats, who wil stand 


lL wish also to re piy toa remark of the gentieman 
om Olio, and to ask him whether there is asin- 
le fentieman on this side of the Llouse calling 

himself a Democrat who has not been elected 

Have you nol,every 


me of you, been elected on a war platlorm? If 


trictliy on a War piatiorm’: 


you had expressed at home, during the canvass, 
treasonable sentiments, if you had opposed the 
war, if you had expressed to your people such 
treasonable sentiments as the gentleman from 
Maryland, [Mr. Harris,}] do you suppose your 

I ints, as war Demoer ils, would have per- 
mitted you to come here? Not one of you 

Wiiy, sir, at the very time thegentleman from 
Marvland was deli » pouring out 
is sentiments Of treason, 1 was in my Seat read- 
ciuzen of my district, 
whose wife had been murdered by guerrillas, led 


Vering his speech 
ing a letter from a patriotic 


mt by these traitors of the southern confederas y! 
Sir, if this is to be the creed of the Democratic 
party, | want nothing to do with that party in 
future. If the distinguished gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Fernanpo W oop] is to be 
nized as the Di mocratic party in 


recog- 


leader of the 


his House, | do not desire to be counted as one. 


if his followerg What the country wants now 
nottalk. Let us legislate for the 
us fight traitors North 
ind South, inthe Army and out ofthe Army. Let 
as sustain the glorious Army that has gone out to 


fiyht the battles of the country. Let us prose- 


is aclion and 


rood ot the country. Let 


cute this war util the star-spangled banner shall 
be waved upon every hill, in every valley, and 
itil it shall dip its fo ’ ) 
and deep Pacific 
IUMONT. 
ise to participate in this discussion with- 
ut trepidation and fear: For me to mingle in 


lds in the waves of the blue 
[Applause in the galleries.] 


i > 


l confess, Mr. Speaker, that 


t 


discussion In connection with the gentlemen who 
resolution seems to be al- 
And if it were not tor the 
ard my constituents as equally tn- 


have spoken upon Chis 
most presumptuous, 

fact that Ll reg 
telligent with and as equally entithed to be rep- 
resented upon this floor as the constituents of any 
| would not undertake 


ore 


ntleman tn this House, 
he task. But, sir, my constituems have er 
to be heard here, even though the y may be so un- 
rtunate as to havea feeble representative. They 
ive just as dear an interest in Chis country as the 
They have just 
preserving the Constitu- 
tion of the country as the constituents of the man 
of the most exalted intellect that ever stood upon 
this floor. If that Constitation by the conduct 
of bad men is made to bleed in every pore, they 
suffer as mur has if they we re represented by a 
Daniel Webster or a Henry ‘lay or the distin- 
cuished and brilliant genteman from Maryland, 
[Mr. Davis.] ‘Therefore itis that, although | am 
young upon this floor, and although the older I 
ret the more hesitation | have in appearing before 
public, I feel it to be my duty on this occasion, 
and not only my duty but my privilege, - sup- 
erinduce afew remarks upon the question be fore 
the House. ‘Though the body may be weak the 
pirit should be strong. And I should be able to 
stand erect likea man, and with a degree of holy 
boldness, if | may so speak, utte rin the language 
of truth what may be properly spoken. 

Sir, we cannot see into a human heart. The 
human heart isinvisible, and therefore itis, when 
We are trying one of our fellow-men, as we are 
doing how—tor although we area legislative body, 
yet for this purpose we are acting judicially—al- 
though, I say, we cannot see into the heart, yet, 


while passing upon the conduct of a fellow-man, 


constituents of any other man. 


as strong an interest in 


— IS 


GLOBE. 





ul ned here 4 On a fray 
ou y to judge of his conduc 
y those eXtlernal sigis 1 loKens 
' oO hums ' 


of another. 
Now, suppose I were to stand 
there is no God; that the Sk rit 


‘lures, 
divine truth, is a lie; that | 


Mey 
soul; that I believe when he gies he 


a brute; I believe there is no su 
that it is right to steal 


ith 

At » to COMMIL ra 
iM rjury,and inurder,an L,vome thro rh i} . 
catalogue of crime, declare that I 


who 1s most rat 


npant in the commission , : ) 

crimes is entitled to the greatest co 1, . 
would not evei ybedy » Instead mar 
me and giving me the hand of fi 


5 Ww 


of saying tome, * admire your independ 


33 


talk like an honest man,’’ be more 
* Youdo nottalk like an honest mai 
dence ofa wicke dy de prave d,ar Pal 
you seem to stand before us asasample of 
depravity?’’ That, Mr. Speaker, is thy ef ; 
which presents itself to my humble ; me 
when | 
ering the defendant all over with their pn, 
his independence, while they condemn his y 
and admit then’almost as flagrant and m 

as those I have repeated. 


mhiind 


my humble intellect hear centlems 


Sir, [do not understand any such se: 
would just as soon take aslimy reptle i 
viper tomy bosom. Nevertheless, sir, | « 
no ankind feelings toward this centle 
from thoseengendered by theabhorre; 
that he has uttered. | have lived wit! 
miles of hisresidence much df my life. My 
district adjoins his, and Ido not know whi 


recollects itor not, that many years ago wen 


we 


a little villave on the borders of the two Sats 
“ten ou his side of the line, as antagonisis 
fession then common tous both. Wethe 

kindness and friendship, and I have 
him since until | met him on this floorar ] 
him on the side of the enemy, battling ag ie 
native land,and attempting to tram i 
the flac of his native country, Sympatiiz 
and pursuing a course well calculated to ¢ 
and comfort to the enemy. 

Sir, | say a man may utter sentiments in seem- ast 
ing sincerily SO Monstrous and infamous as h 
afford an index to his own soul, and to L 
to be wicked, corrupt, anddebased. Su ; 4 
does notinspire me with thatsentiment 
no matter-how much candor he may afi make: a 
matter how many hypocritical t 
Ido not feel ine <a to take shim to 
1 feel with the gentleman from Oh: ! . wn ack 
man of the Committee on Milit wy Alla . s own 
SCHENCK,|] who was assailed 
did during the Mexican war. 


ears the 





Hi cake =. S ls 


of imy vision and brings the matter lo my . wee 
lection. He was assuiled for some resolu she tha 
offered during the Mexican war in rega genitlema 
way in which itshould be prosecuted. | Apart oA 
in that war, as did my colleague, {Mr. Cravens, wef 
who fought gallantly in that struggle. | A ldo 
humble part, too, and he will bear me w 3 : 
that the men who were then engaged in fig g rthose | 
for the country were Sensitive in reference lo any tlled to 
one who gave aid and comfort to the enemy. | ; bu 
say now before God that 1 have no re © Was re 
of any soldier, from the humblest in the ranks sma 
to the major general, as ever having arraignes al pri 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr, Scuenck} lor om dmit the 
position to the Mexican war. | understo 3 We ha 
he understands it, that he had his own 0 : Was pags 
| in regard to the way in which the war s! fork a 
prosecuted. Whether they were the p: Cousider 
ions to be brought forward is not the ques ‘ew Yo 
That war was satisfactorily terminated by Speech, v 
noble efforts of the American soldiers who ce gentiemay 
ried the flag, Mr. Speaker, which new ! 5 Y the sp. 
above you, through many victorious batbe-hen a tra 
Thank God, sir, that flag was never during {08 el Utley 
| war trailed ignominiously in the dust. Lad meet b 
| | witnessed a strange sight here on yesteres} aVOcate 


I also witnessed a strange 8s sight on Satt irday 
There is something peculiar in the human | 
leet, that you cannot think of one thing W! sh 
| comparing it with another. What | then ¥© Ny of a 
nessed turned my mind into thoughts like thes . nS in 
supposed this a mountainous country, like S¥' lrom the 
| erland, or the South American States, 0! Mex 
| and as inall mountainous countries hiding pis Olio, oF 








| for bands of robbers and acute pro- 
» of that character, [laughter,] I 
somewhere in the neighborhood of 
here was a band presided over by 
| supposed a thief were to appty for 
to the fraternity, and imagined how 
go about it. That he would go outinto 

nr eaves and apply for admission into 

. sone of the robbers. What would be 
, » which the master of ceremonies 
pound to him when he said, ** l want 
‘his band; | wantto unite my destinies 
aa | want to ply my professional avo- 
with you?” What would be the ques- 
eof would propound in order to ascer- 
ther the applicant would make a worthy 
d Jearn what crimes of a deep, dark, 

a r character he had committed? Why, 
‘ = z - uid ask, ‘* What crime have you com- 
, How many robberies have you perpe- 
jow many umes have you committed 
Who have you assassin- 
Whohave you murdered? Give me alist 
syou have committed in your brief 

He would go through the catalogue of 

for eto ascertain Whether the applicant was so 
words oened in sin asto be a worthy member, whether 
enough to be trusted. 1 admit that 

| is not perfect, perhaps not good at all. 
| say is thatthe two things came up in array 
I do not contend that it is a perfect 

it simply that one transaction brought 

cto my mind, and I am not to blame for 


id arson? 


| could not help it to save mysoul. I tried 


wenly « of something else but could not. 
erstand thatitis unparliamentary to make 
ie name of a member in discussion. 
nie sume, however, that it is unparliamentary 
States, s occasion to call the gentleman from Ohio 
‘Mr. Lone,” for [ have a right to use any lan- 
| is contained in the pending resolu- 
and by doing it I shall be the better under- 
I'he resolution calls him Mr. Lone. Now, 
He applies to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Fernanpo Woop] to 
We may infer this from 
ve aid whin gentleman from New York said. 
st part of itis that the gentleman from 
k tried to make the House believe that 
would consent to defend Lone he re- 


are W 


y stands the caser 


= ¥ is rescue. 


i Lone to exhibit to him his speech, (as he 
ad not heard it,) in order that he might see that 
was all right, and such as a good patriot could 
ake; and that he would not consent to come to 

fense until he had examined it carefully, 
ind it O. K. In view of the gentleman’s’ 
knowledged sentiments, and in view of 
; s own traitorous utterances upon this floor, 
g lie tis isa rich and racy joke, the best of the sea- 

ve s [am prone to think that the interview be- 


W a 


Ido | 


And | 


tween the two was more like that in the cave; and 


a he thet 


or Mr. Lone, before he could enlist the 

genileman, was compelled to answer a list of in- 

a fftrogatories not 
LVENS, we fj i 


the mouth of the presiding chief alluded 
ldo not presume he was examined as to 


witness 3 rf 
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particular villainies, or that he was com- 
Bex nailed 


to establish the same kind of moral excel- 
; but I confess that { did and do fancy that 
“as required to show himself as void of patri- 
anks Uf ‘mand love of country as the other was of, 
ciple. That is all I mean, and herein 
amit the parallel is not perfect. 

youd tas We have no direct evidence that such language 

; Nas passed between the gentleman from New 
York and the gentleman from Ohio; but when we 


St , side} 


¢ rthe antecedents of the gentleman from 
\ York and the character of Mr. Lone’s 
ech, We Must come to the conclusion that the 
ho cat eeman from Ohio would be compelled to show 
w floats } ‘Ae Speech sentiments verging close upon those 
eefivlds. ‘firaitor, kindred sentiments to those thathave 
utered by the gentleman from New York 
before he would consent to stand as his 
and come to his rescue. Some sup- 


fe 
& 


ad ’ 
“UVOcate 


day last. hat if Lone wanted to win a warm place in 
=. ~ “ectons of the gentleman from New York || 
withous * “orteat road would be to prove himself wor- 
hen ¥ 1 © falter; but that is not charitable, and 
these. | 's in conflict with the intimation we have had 
ra va ‘he gentleman himself to the effect that it 
Mex oo, Ss Purpose to drop the defendant like a hot || 


lato , a nr - 
~ 9 OF Say to hint as uncle Toby did to the 


- THE 


unlike in one sense those that || 


roficiency in that particular kind of crimes, || 


justice of the peace, of 


~ 


fly, if he had not shown aclean record. If that 


is so, Lone isa fortunate man to have at hand so 


good a speech, making so clean a record to ex 
hibit to his immacu ite friend It seems to me 
to have been a hu y coincidence, a kind of prov- 
idential interpositi , and isan additional pro f 
that we should all heed the lessons taugcht in the 
words, ‘I have been young, and now am old; 


yet have I not seen the righteous forsaken, nor his 
seed begging bread.’’ Now, sir, | would not be 
or as making biting and 
remarks unsupported by evidence. Such 
remarks always recoil as they should upon their 
author, and therefore I call upon the Clerk to read 
the language used by the gendeman from New 
York on this floor but @ few days ago. 

The Clerk read as fol! 


regarded as censorious, 
crue! 


WS: 


* This war must cease, I care not how or from what 
cause, Whether by exhaustion on either sid 


» by southern 
subinission or suc 


cess, by mediation, or by northern mag 


nhantmity, or by northern sense ot selt-preservation Uhre 


warmustcease. There must be anend of it sooner or later 
from one cause or from another. I think all will concede 
this. Admitting, therefore, this conclusion, the next in 


quiry is, how and when? These are 


the propel 
tor this Congress to determine. 


questions 


When siiall this war 
cease 


Mr. DUMONT. 


Then we are not surprised at 
ll, after a declarati 


yn of that kind, that it should 
f,]} a « ne oo bues me De i cae t) 

e followed so speedily by a kindred declaration, 
vhen he had thi this 
floor yésterday that there was no such thing as 
a war Democrat. We all making 
use of this language upon this floor in reference 
to the attempt to put down this rebellion and in 


hardihood to declare on 


re collect his 


reference to atte mpting to rescue this Governmnt 
from the hands of Vandals. We believe this a 
righteous cause and a righteous war, in which 
every man of us is willing to take his dearest 
friend and lay him upon the country’s altar, or 
to offer up hisown life. The mothe rs of the land, 
who regard their noble sons as the jewels of their 
hearts, are willing to bring them forward and lay 
them upon the country’s altar. It is a noble 
sacrifice we believe, no less than that the good old 
patriarch Abraham was willing to make when he 
obeyed the command of his heavenly Father and 
brought Isaac to the altar. And yet, notwith- 
standing, we labor under this terrible delusion, 
the patriotic gentleman [Mr. Fernanpo Woop] 
a shorttime since characterized this waras a hell- 
ish crusade of blood and famine. 

Now, in determining whether a man ought to 
be expelled or censured, it is a very legitimate 
inquiry, (in my humble epinion,) and [ would not 
give my opinion for any man’safter L had heard 
everybody else’s opinion and extracted what I 
believed to be correct 
[Laughter.] [sy it is a legitimate inquiry to 
ascertain what may say as an index to his 
heart. I wa ery much amused to hear the 
speech of my friend over the way, from Illinois, 
[Mr. J. C. ALLEN,] whospoke at an early stage 
of this discussion. He rose with immense dig- 
nity, and addressed the House with that clear, 
ringing, trumpet-toned voice of which he 
is master. And he 
this House, for what? For cailinga member to 
account for words used in debate, and he really 
put no other qualification to it. 

Has it come to this? 


and according to Gunter 


alone 


The most contemptible 
the most contempubl 
township, of the most contemptible county, of 
the mostcontemptible State in the Union, has the 
right to protect himself in his own little eight by 
ten office from insult; butthe American Congress, 
the most dignified body of men, regarding both 
Houses, and giving to this House what she lacks 
and what the Senate can spare, on the face of 
the earth, has no such power. Every other de- 
partment of Government can defend itself against 
unworthy members. I go into a court presided 
over by a judge no better than myself, discharging 
his duty, wearing the judicial ermine, and | am 
guilty of contempt by calling his intelligence or 
integrity in question, or of contemptin some other 
way, but he does not run out to make an affidavit 
against me, he does not call upon the military 
authority to protect him, but he protects himself. 
He is the accuser, he is the judge that tries the 
case, and he inflicts the punishment. Let a man 
go into a military camp and attempt to excite mu- 
tiny among the men, and every officer, from the 
major general down, will know that it is bis duty 
to arrest him instantly and to bring him to jus- 
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tice. And yet itis advocated upon this floor that 


if a man seems to be sincere an d does not turn 


himself into a monkey in mak ry a declaration, 
ind puts on a tong face, he may superinduce the 
most monstrous doctrine, and show himself eapa- 


ble of the most damnable crimes avainst his coun 
try without being called to a 

In the this question, and in de- 
termining whether a member is a worthy or un- 
worthy member, whether he ought to remain here 
or be expr lled or cen sured, it 18 pertinent to in- 
quire. what members are here for 


as trustees of the 


runt 


discussion of 


They are here 

people to prot et the Constitu 
tion and the Government of the country, a trust 
that ought to be carried out, and if not willing to 
do this, the trustee ought to be removed, when- 
ever that unworthinegs is discovered by the utter- 
ance of such monstrous and traitorous sentiments 
as the ladmit that if we 
were sent here simply as political gladiators, that 
would not be a legitimate it quiry; then it would 
depend somewhat on men’s lungs and brutality; 


member has spoken 


but thank God this nation is net yet sunk into se 
deep and foul a pit A 

I want to 
V ooRHEES,]| a most excellent gentleman 
him very much indeed, but | donot lit 
his way 
but devil 


as that, 
back to my colleague, [Mr 
l like 
ce some of 
He is a very clever man of the kind, 
take the kind | Lauehter | My col- 
pardon me; | mean no wrong I 
only object to the kind on account of tts political 


come 


league must 


aspect, which | confess | consider no better than 
itought to be. But 1 mean no unkindness. I 
| sometimes frnd myself betrayed into a mischiev- 
ous channel without malice. My colleacue has 
treated me civilly, and my words must not be 
construed in any offensive sense. I] want to ad 
vert fora few moments to the remarkable dex- 
terity and adroitness which he manifested in de- 
fending the gentleman from Ohio, (Mr. Lona.] 
| canfess that it reminded me, as old Abe would 
say, of an anecdote, It reminded me of scenes 
which | have witnessed on the plains of Mexico 
The transportation in.that country of all sorts of 
brick, tim- 
and everything else—is done on the backs of 
mules from the Atlantic to the Pacific, from the 
east side of the republic on the Gulf of Mexico 
to the western shores on the Pacific. 


merchandise—lumber, mill-stones, 
ber 


- 


Il have seen 
thousands of these little animals under their heavy 
burdens, driven by two or three or four merry fe j- 
lows called muleteers. ‘They would occasionally 
halt to let the wearied animals rest. And I have 
been struck with astonishment at the remarkable 
sagacity manifested by these nnimals on occasions 
of that kind. A mule witha very heavy pack on 
her back that pressed too heavily on her withers 
would find a little declivity and turn her head up 
hill during the rest, in order to throw the weight 
Another 
mule, whose burden had galled the small of her 
back or further to the rear, would find a deeliv ity 
and turn herhead down hill, witha view of throw 
ing the burden on her withers. [Laughter.) You 
know there is an old adage, that ** the galled jade 
winces.’’ 


of the burden on the small of her back. 


Now this is the kind of sagacity that 
my friend [Mr. Voornees] exhibits in defense of 
his chient on I mean no disparage- 
ment to him. Ido notintend to be severe orany- 
thing of that kind 

We are frequently very much astonished, in- 
deed, to see as much sagacity in the human species 
as we see in what we call the unreasoning part 
of creation. ‘To illustrate: some think talent (I 
confess I don’t know; it is too abstruse a subject 


this occasion, 


for me) is nothing more than the possession of a 
large number of animal Instincts or characteris- 
tics, or, more properly speaking, the instincts of 
a large number of animals concentrated in one of 
the genus homo. We call it talent, genius, vers- 
atility of intellect, &c. For instance, it is said 
that he who would combine the courage of the 
lion, the ferocity of the tiger, the pluck in de@dly 
grip and fearful tug of the bull-dog, the cunning 
of the fox, the stealthiness of the cat, the gos- 
tration of the cock, and the hypocrisy of the ’pos- 
sum, would make a great military captain; that 
with the lion’s courage he would be brave in bat- 
tle, with the tiger’s venge would follow up @ 
victory and reap its fruits, with the bull-dog’s 
pluck would never know when he was whipped, 
and consequently never would be whipped, with 
the fox’s cunning would be greatin strategy, and 
|| with the stealth of the cat would be constantly 


— 


: 
! 
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tl 


ateniing a 


and win victory by surprise, with the blustering | 
gostration of the cock would seare the enemy to 


death without a fight and save his powder, and 


crow the survivors out of countenance after a | 
baithe no matter who was the victor, and with thie | 


hy poerisy of the possum would be greatona feint. | 
1 know not how all this is, and simply allude to 

it to show that J mean nothing wrong by resort- 

mg to anmated nature for my illustrations and 

home ly metaphors, We frequently, when we | 
would commend the good qualities of a fellow, | 
say: ** He is as brave asa lion,’’ **as cunning | 
as a fox,’ having, | suppose, eaten a great deal | 
of fox meat,’’ ‘*as sly as a cat,’’**as faithfulasa | 
dog,’’ &c.,and yet we mean no harm, butsimple 
conimendation. 

The gentleman [Mr Voorness] was defending 
the gentleman from Ohio, (Mr. Lone.] He was 
contending that this resolution ought not to be | 
adopted. He was contending that the gentleman | 
from Ohio was as good as any other citizen, if | 
nota lite better..~ The constitution of Indiana 
is agatist certain privileges, and declares some- 
thing like this: that no privilege shall be granted 
to one that may not to another; and my elegant 
friend the judge, [Mr. Hotman,] | think it was, | 
who, as a member of the constitutional conven- 
tion, offered an amendment to it, to add this: **Be- 
enuse One man is as good ag another, if not a little | 
better.’’? [Laughter.) It was touching it off in 
good style tora Democrat; there is always logic 
m wit, and wit thatis not an argument is no wit 
atall, 

My colleague [Mr. Voornees] says that the 
genteman. from Ohio ought not to be expelled, 
that the resolution ought net to be adopted; and 
the first reason he gives is that he does not know 
exactly whathe said, Hedoes not know whether 
it was patriotic or unpatriotic, Whether the gen- 
Heman from Ohio was for the country or against 
the country, for the. Coustitution or against the 
Consutution, for the rebellion or against the re- 
bellion, for the traitors or fer the land of his birth. 
Butit was words used in debate. And we mayas 
well, he says, surrender upour liberues, trample 
on the flag that floats above us, abandon 

* Preedou’s soil beneath our feet, 
Aud (reedoiw’s banner sweaming o’er us,” 


as punish a member for any words spoken in de- 
bate, no matter what they may be. But he could 
not stand long by this monstrous position; it 
teuched his withers a little, and we beheld the 
wincing of the galled jade. The load must be 
shifted. He seems to have concluded that it 
would relieve the agony that he was required to 
suffer by defending unbridled licentionsness, un- | 
der the plea of liberty of speech and liberty of 
opinion; L say he concluded it would soothe his 
pain a httle to shift his. ground and throw the 
weight of the burden upon parts not so tender 
by lighting upon the Speaker for daring to quit 
the chair, descend to the floor and move the reso- 
lution now under consideration, as though his 


march on the foe, catch him napping, || 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 





knows if he had undertaken the feat himself he 
might not have staggered or wavered to and fro, 
like the young heart sorely tempted, between 
viee and virtue. Look at the absurdity; an In- 
dividual member has a right to say what he 
pleases, utter sentiments the most atrocious, and 
may not be questioned therefor, because the Jib- 
erty and freedom of speech demand it; but no 
matter how flagrant the sentiment and rampant 
the treason may be, the House may not place 
upon it the seal and stamp of reprobation with- 
out trenching upon God-given rights. The 
whole House is made up of its parts, and the 
parts are to have rights, according to this logic, 
which are to be withheld from the whole body. 

The whole body is nof to possess the freedom 
of speech and opinion that an individual member 
has if it may not pass this resolution and thus 
condemn his sentiments, and show to the world 
that such sentiments are not the sentiments of 
the whole body. I am one of those who believe 
that mere error of opinion may be tolerated while 
truth is left free to combat it; but how js truth 
left free to combat it if the thing may not be con- 
demned; and is it mere error of opinion? Might 
we not more truly say thatit is evidence as strong 
of the truths of Holy Writ of a wicked and 
abandoned nature of which the gentleman has 
favored us with a manifestation? 

But the Speaker eame down from his exalta- 
tion to mingle with the common herd, we are told, 
nud has thereby, forsooth, forever destroyed his 
influence, and he 1s to be an outcast now, hence- 
forth, and forevermore, amen! because he came 
down from the exalted position to which gentle- 
men had aided in elevating him, and attempted to 
procure the expulsion or censure of an unworthy 
member. 

Now, [ admit, Mr. Speaker, that if a fellow- 
member on the other side, on this side of the 
House, or on any side of the House—and I do 
notlike this thing of talking aboutthis or the other 
side of the House; I believe it was the entering 
wedge of thisinfernal rebellion; 1] believe that the 
fell spirit of party is really at the bottom of this 
thing, and that, like Noah’s water-cure establish- 
ment, ithas killed more than it has ever cured, 
[iaughter}—I say [| admit that if a gentleman, in 
the heat of debate, makes use of declarations that 
nobody would make’ use of deliberately, abhor- 
rent to the feelings of every man, and if it is sim- 
ply an unhappy expression, like one [might make 
use of now, and for which IT would ask pardon 
should | so forget myself, [laughter,] | would no 
more hold himto arigid responsibility for it than 
| would a man who had taken the life of a fellow- 
man by an unfortunate blow on great provocation 


| and aggravation, when the crime of murder had 


constituents must lose the benefitof havinga Rep- |! 


resentative because they had sent one whose tal- 
ents and noble qualities had elevated him to the 
Speaker’s chair. 

This position is so absurd as a defense for the 
accused thatithurt the small of his advocate’s back 
and endangered his spinal column, and it became 
necessary Co shift his ground and throw the weight 
of the load toward his withers to find relief. So 
afier harping upon the Speaker’s improper con- 
descension a while he came to the conclusion 
that there was nothing wrong in’ Mr. Lone’s 
gpeech, that it was all sight, and just such a one 
ns a patriot Dught to make ; though if I mistake 
not he said he did not hear it, and had not up to 
that time read it; and finally he further concluded 
that if it was unpatriotic, obnoxious, and abbor- 
rent, other people had been unpatriotic too, ut- 
teredesentiments just as bad, and therefore Mr. 


| debate. 


Lone should not be censured; in short, the various || 


paris of his defense were in utter conflict with || at law, and their father was a witness. 


each other; like the plea in the ‘* kettle case,’’ in 
which the defendant was sued for cracking a bor- 
rowed kettle. He pleaded, first, that he did not 
borrow the kettle; second, it was cracked when he 
borrowed it; third, it was sound when he took it 
home. 
that | have it in my heart to blame my colieangue; 
it was a terrible load to stand under, almost the 
ast pound that broke the camel!’s back; and who 


But, Mr. Speaker, after all Ldo not know | 


i 
} 
} 
' 


never entered his soul. Ido not think we ought 
to do it. And hence it is thatifia particular clause 
of the gentleman’s speech were simply aHuded to 
in the resolution, although that particular clause 
might be as bold-faced and obnoxious as you 
could declare it to be, yet, if the speech, in its 
general scope and bearing, in its general meaning 
and intent, was not the speech of a traitor or ofa 
bad man, if we saw that he loved his country by 
examining bis whole speech, by searching it as 
you would search the Seriptures, then L say ac- 
quithim. He is not to be convicted for an un- 
fortunate expression used in the heat of debate. 

Gentlemen have talked about the words uttered 
by the gentleman from Ohio as being in the heat 
of debate. I should call it rather a cold-blooded 
He says he wrote his speech more than 
a month ago, and has not altered a word of it 
since. Well, sir, he got up here with great de- 
corum and delivered his speech with as much 
coolnessasany mancoulddo. Lheardthe speech, 
and confess bis tone was solemn, sentimental, 
and unctuons. It reminded me very much of a 
scene | recollect witnessing in a court of justice, 
when I was quite a young man, between people of 
the very lowest walks in life. ‘T'wo brothers were 
All three 
were ignorant, low, degraded men. The old man 
came upon the stand, and one of the boys, a man 


| some fifty years old himself, drew close up to him 


by degrees, as a cat steals upon a mouse, so as to | 
be able to whisper in his ear when he began his 
tesumony, for fear he might testify against him, 
and putting his mouth to his ear, said he, ** Dad, 
go iion the sentimental.’’ [Laughter.] Now, I 
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to the conclusion they must harp on in ord 
quit their client, and, to induce hie 1 thtot ; 
him a public dinner, they must oo 
went it on the sentimental: that 


contend 1 


Rg t 
is to say ; 
y, 


must contend that he was sines re in what | ) 
spoke in good faith, and if so hie must be a f 

no matter what he said nor how disact, 4 

be its tendency or malign its influenc. eee 


| tleman from Maryland (Mr. Dayrs) 
| tion in its true attitude. It is not a; 


/emy? If his speech answers all these quest 


It is all right, provided he went ir on tl 
mental, his defenders would try to 
but [ am a disbeliever, and in that 
pose a heretic. 


Persnade ye 
, respect | s 
Disguise itas you m 


ay } 
ty, the 


PULth 


; vest 
to an insult perpetrated on this House. N 
When he ts tried before this judicial tril . 

. ‘ . 7 ONSTS 
are bound to inquire into his motives not e 


whether he was guilty of indecorous eonpa, 
not. The gentleman from Maryland, when | 
addresses the House, usually exhibits in theirs... 
light mere pretenses, and he shov: a them asi j 
unworthy of consideration. With the eras : 
giant he seizes the turning point of ii Rial es 
his statement comes in the stiape of an irre salts 
argument. He says we are to inquire what 
man is here for. Is he here for the country; 
he here to protect the country? Is he here ‘ sue. 
tain our armies? Is he here to put down the oe 


ls 


° - > q 
in the negative, if he has performed none of thes 


meritorious services, and 1s unwilling to perfiy . 
them, then beyond a doubt he is unworthy, and 
liable to animadversion and censure. : 

Itisas the gentleman from Maryland has stated 
that we feel as secure here in this Capitol as on 
would have done ten years ago, if we had been 
here; and yet a hundred thousand rebels in deadly 
hostility, who would take the life of every oneof 
us, are within two hours’ ride of where we pow 
stand; and we are only permitted to oceupy seats 
in this Hall because we are surrounded by a cor. 
don of our own stalwart men to keep the enemy at 
bay. 

Now it may be important that this enemy should 
not be let in. Suppose we were in awalled city, 
and depended on those walls and upon iron gates 
and upen iron bars to keep the enemy out. Sup- 
pose we had one in our midst, a man who con- 
tended that the Government was doing nothing 
right. Suppose we found aman making di: 
rations which would induce us to believe t! 
was ready at any moment, at the given signal, to 
open one of the gates, and to let in the enemy 
our destruction; what then? Mr. Speaker, | do 
Jot propose to continue this discussion m 
longer, and Ido not propose to have anything 


ty 


| more to say on this point than that the man I have 


referred to would have a short shrift and a quick 
punishment for his treason. A commander ofa 
vessel does not wait untila mutineer consummates 
his villainy by the mutiny of the crew, nor anti 
he scuttles the ship; but when satisfied by clear 
proof that such is the intent, he hangs him at the 
yard-arm,and saves the vessel, and brings it 


its crew safely into harbor, and the world com- 


| mends him, and Heaven commends him; but we 
| may not even censure a mutineer when fis hellish 
. nd . rod leat 
intent and diabolical purposes are discovered lest 


we trench upon the liberty of speech and the tree 
dom of debate. It is mere words, it ts said, dot 
from the abundance of the heart the mouth speak 


| eth, and from his words we may learn that he 8 


he would acknowledge their independence, 


| was that or absolute subjugation, and that of the 
That simply means 


| els are not subdued the Union must be. 


think thatis what some gentlemen here have come |: 


base enough to part the holy raiment wove 
loom of the Revolution. ‘The letter of Al 
whereby his treason was discover d, was 
words too, and yet, if they had not been heeers, 
the base patricide would have surrender d the no- 
blest army thatever shouldered a musket, and 
bravest men that ever carried a knapsack orl 
lied around the flag of their country, to tie & 
mercies of a remorseless enemy. 


: te ie 
It has been said that the member from ‘ 


{Mr. Lone} put the matter in the alternaty ar 
he said that sooner than see the rebels su!) . 


vy 


two he preferred the former. | : ) 
that he prefers the subjugation of the Unv 
the subjugation of the rebels, because if ! 


1e re 


. . ; . word, | 
pretended that subjugation ts aterrible wor heat 
oo a : . : rpry an. wome 
it is equivalent to murdering every MA", , 


: . ‘ sych things 
and child in the South, but it means no su seb 
and su 


it simply means to bring into obedience 


Jtis now 
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laws. Judge Perkins, of the su- combe and home cOnsuMplon bis sper ches may says we may include him if the gentleman from c 5 
: = of Indiana, never made adictionary, | be intended, he is net im point of fact encoura- || Ohio isto be punished for his utterances. Look B e 
rie { deal of law aud abused aud 4 ving the enemy , a rd Inspiring Loenh With hop 3 at the ‘Toombs let r. What de you think ofthe 3 * 
Government as soundly as any man that ought not lo be realized: gentleman standing here and dete nding Mr. Lowe k Si 
, : 1, a d criticised the war as se verely “Vannes Linernty.—Mr. Voornres, of Indinna.in a who weote that Toombs lett r, or rmther the re- Hip 
= owel of either good or conscientious recent speech in the United States House of Represent ply to uw? Is it true that armsa’’—and thie 3 a 
» oad to do. Suil he professes to be . ves, ee q his hearers of a m t which history 4 was after the firing was opened on Fort Sumte rs i F 
y . ‘aah | emoustrat t lich appears to iways forgouten . bis 
Democrat, and is after his fashion, w hich pcos te da an . . haan - is 1a bate zt  euiaeaie it was after the dogs ef war were turned loose tia 
pretty bad fushion, and he talks sive lessons. He said that‘ hberty.ouce lost. bas ne vursite —ig it true that arms belonging to Georgia 5 
: poatlon without seeming to think there |) the history of the world, been tegained by the same peo were seized in the city of New York? An 
c rm in the word, and says: ple.’ Tis useless to attempt te account tor this pheno early answer is Important not only to Georgia 
n, gentlemen, as I have been, most earnestly oe ions aaa aie, ceciasn at tenis ; th va ie but to New You k. ‘ Such is the | meuage of the 
Mr. Lincoln's civil administration, bi lieving it of Napoleon, aie in this respeet prese ie. tt wah tik i traitor ‘Toombs to the patriot Woop. ‘There is 
; bai ' Saha Gide teat Oe ae. cal at least consiuilar features. ‘The death of pubue ib || an innuendo. Whatdoes it mean? Does it mean 
tint a eahenal , as prosecuted; and to thatend, seckatever fn : mee te ae Sor be ; ds : ae rh "Athes an understanding between them tn days gone by? 
jding the Goverament, by all reasonable and || aye. wonder at its apenadoes. nud iene te OF: oe or hads “Anearly and satisfactory answer is Important 
ju raining the cake VORENTOOE —— as the traveler looks with sad delight ou the broken ool to Georgia and New York!’ What did the gen- 
os enboctclbees hn» nen the ceeds siaemensate re ieee a Bese. g aan Sera . va tleman from New York reply > “It is true that 
Ido this beeause I Wish to save what cau be her worshipers to the “inte they have invited \\ hi sieve - ms lave: In en seized be ae sins to the State of 
: Union, and believe that the war is the only in- | pariousdiberty appears to have becn an era of transition; |} Q@eorge. The police of New York are not cone 
. : " lich We are Low permitted to avail our with aauains adie ulinination. Some have eujoyed it Gr trolled by the mayor of New York. ifth: » were 
tromoting to accomplish that object, and will be ages; with others it has been no sooner won thau to t 1 would inflict u Don the perpetrators of this oute 
trumentality during the existence Of the present: Rit june that lave suffered itt rslip from their grasp have sa vbr. a et oe oy re 
} 100. weer suveeedod tn rewaintie it. rage most summary puntisimenut, Phere wae 
, yo said that [ believed the war, as now prosecuted, “It, then, history teaches us any lesson at all, it is that || & man by the name of Jesse D. Bright; he was f 
t strum eHality lett us with wien to aa tee ne people fit to enjoy bite rity has ever lost it. When Me. || and is nat, and yet God did not take him. In ry 
Is at Tt caaceaan eahomaeer ate souisnaiine Vooness said that his< et eee Oe eee eee that respect there is adistinetion between the ense ty 
hee eu ith of this propasition. i 3 sactaade tisfive ; thaeit they h outro ebetslcbetey wae Ton of Jesse and Enoch, He gave one of his friends 
en. “oe Well, the job first ou hand, then, disguise it as we may, om lames Gk ene njey it, or capable of winningit back. Mr. || @ letter of tntroduction to Jeff. Davis on the sul. 
4 paredpethrnys Boo wha ero ssalaa amauta. VooRueES is rigiit. Llissp ech reiterates all thatthe souch ject of fire “arms, Hi Wrirted ta pul fire -“nrins tito 
7 - vine old ‘das ‘, is welldone if it be done quickly. lt ee Sees crumauunned ura eae the hinds of the rebels to assassstinate the Onien, 
rm werey to the South that it be doue quickly. “The more tution, of the smntnilation 4 the rightsot the States; of the || 5° did this man, ‘They are two precious brothers 
| tel) the executioner uses the less the sufferings of the destruction of all the principles ou whieh their r publican toge ther—par nobile Sratium. Lovely in their 
" system was supposed to be founded. Nor was this result || lives, indeath they should nut be divided. | Great 
ied, if] were willing to go through with the speeches || t allsurprising. “The course ot « vents iu the United State laughter. } 
3 we made on the othe rside of the House | would have eee ee eee ee The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Scnencr} told 
difficulty in finding much, whetherso intended || a deeper degeneracy, a more sudde ilapse into despotism, || US thet the gentleman from New York [Mr. Fer- 
adly orn it, that gives aid and comfort to the rebels in || than have evercharacterizedany vation. [t required gen NANDO W oop} did make a patriotic speech in 
¢ hc erations ot corruption to b ral anes people to the odi- New York after the rebellion had broken out, in 
w My colleague [Mr. Voornegs] and other gen- cue ee Wicieets halen eamete ons te tolane ot deat |) which he declared his willingness to aid in putting 
eulg demon have resorted to a novel defense of theac- — oeratic license into the profoundest abysses of tyranny. || down this rebelhon. The gentleman told us that 
. ised. [have sometimes known it resorted to || Historians have deplored tie tall of the Athenian common he sat beside him aud heard him make the speech, 
y md cases in courts of justice, but have never goa dyer a Seen Cen ene Tae subverted |! Tt has been said if*he was unworthy to occupy 
os v the ability of Philip and the genius of Alexander. The || ; . 
known itto be sanctioned by an upright judge, | aimirers of ireedom hiave mourned over the fall of the Ro. || Hat stand the gentleman from Ohio ought not to 
vuld aud have seldom known it to prevail, [tis in || man republic; but the Roman republic yielded to the || have satthere and heard the speech; thatin doing 
city, suvstance that others have been ubpatriotic and greatest statesman and the greatest captain of his age. In | so he was particeps criminis. gut  dou’t see how 
rates given utterance to treasonable sentiments, and || SHort, whenever, in preceding ages, republics have been \) that can be said when the speech being made was 
g : oe cae eaeor es overthrown, or commonwealths subverted, they have sur- | : . s “ a 
ey have, attempted to prove the assertion by || rendered to the ability of the statesman or the sword of the || Patriotic and the thing was right. ‘That | sup- 
cols sending to the Clerk's desk and having read long || hero—to a Pericles, a Caesar, a Cromwell, or a Napoleon. || pose was one of the gentleman’s [Mr. Fernanpeo 
g extracts from speeches, newspapers, yellow ‘*kiv- mes the zeerere ae at oees pee ee de oo ~ —— '| Woop’s] repentant moments. He has bad such 
’ . : ss t ladly ( t alts ; . , < |] 
. evd” pamphlets, and other kindred literature, S eee tude at aa ‘thisd-rate ‘eae: to i tecoie | at long intervals aud semi-oecasionally, 1 do not 
wherein before the war Tom, Dick, or Harry, as aud Burnside, aud Schenck and Grant. | know how to account for them. 
; ase might be, had expressed a willingness to “ {any justification were needed for the course of the || Perhaps the gentleman from Ohio pursued the 
y to enemy go. The Helper book has been rung South in separating trom the North, it would be turnished || rizht policy. Hamlet, when seeking to wreak his 
, 1 do os They forget that every tub should stand on its by - eee ee Sa en car | vengeance upon the assassin of lis father, unfor- 
n wn bottom, and blind and stolid indeed must he-+! ocnimtin pale saan: butte enhues witeh fora vo- |i tunately found him at prayers, and would not kill 
9 at canuot see the difference between senti- || construction are infinitely stronger. tthe Yankees, before || him then, because, as he said, bis soul might go 
e ments that might be uttered before the war and || the war, had shown thenpelves wufit to be our associates, || straight to heaven when he wanted to send it to 
yuck Wiose that may be spoken now to give aid and tee her gaan WEMCL a ec odrimeee Waeoee = I! hell. Ele said he would wait unul he found him 
a mfortto the enemy. I would not, Mr. Speaker, willing to tive in a Union withthe ¥ anke es when they still drunk or in his adulterous bed, or engoge d in 
es Wher an unkind word. Whatlhave said or may claimed to be a free people, it must be absolutely impossi some thing that bad no relish of salvation in it, 
say that may look like it is more in sorrow than || ble for us to return te them when they lave become the |) Phen, said he, Ll 
ir unger. ‘The Scriptures of divine truth enjoin we ceiabed ea be ‘ < = fi | ver. Citi oe - ‘ ihe vei a © Trip him, that his heels may Kick at heaven; 
, 1 us toanswer a fool according to his folly, sent to become their fellow-slave ; : Aud that his soul may be as damued, aud black, 
Land ‘ each that we sometimes rightfully make unto “Yet Mr. Vooruces, representing these who claim to As bell, wherete it gors. 
i- selves friends of the mammon of unrighteous. || be the * peace party” of the North, the old Democracy, the |) Hamlet waits q mig fime, ond Me. gentonye 
s. Pursuant to the frst clause of this injune~ | Prewiar trends oie South warus us, wulia detigitul || from Ohia has bided his time, and ow, with 
i [presume f may rightfully read from hews- omens: He commences by saying that a nation whi y aeale |} amazing dexterity, trips the gentleman, aud 
oo ‘pers too, and adduce similar testimony, Of | loses its liberty never regains it. He proves thatthe Yan makes his heels fly in a direction autagouistc to 
e- rse ldo not nore , > ae a kees have lost their liberty, and then says thai the next oravitation, 
5 bat yadopithe principle inculdated. ‘The epithet || fstdentat lection wil put mu ud to war and death, OF REAR Sean nO 
; ‘ites not to any gentleman to whom I refer. |) the Coustitution is overthrown, that justice is annitilated, || '® . ; 
8 Gent] men seat use swords that, unfortu- se the guaraute of public lib rty iu disregarded 5 that Mr. HOLMAN, who moved that the House 
the y for themselves, eut both ways, and it is said ite a a oe ie paceit d PB u ei : oe ~ adjour n. 
a poor rule that won't work both ways. Somematae edi citadel tafetatin: Vind dinate ta wentetdnde i he motion was agre ed to, and (at a quarter 
tread an extract from Richmond papers some- || inshese unequaled and unparalteled blessings. He beckous || PABl Eleven O Clock, |). m.) the House adjourned, 
' avo which stated, according to my recollec- us on to tis deligut ul ent phere” wat day eS v atin |) een 
Ni ' ' itmy colleague from the ‘Terre Haute dis- a ee sei ae Aceihte Malbetag! ates hea ced IN SENATE. 
a ol. ir. \ eae had madean unanswerable |) tions. [tawould really seem to be time that these ‘con. || Tuespay, April 12, 1864. 
es nuiment; that he ha ‘re ogether | » servative men’ had abaudened all such puerile delusions —_ 9 1, F i ae - 
r ‘kuments that could See eee =** al ahaa d the indisputible fact th South is fighting for | aa Pm by Sede we: ro codunaeicae 
on Thave not read the speech of my col- ee ee ee erent eae One Wee as oa a tt abel Ge ee 
+0 ar ue [Mr, V ; } > eens eall our rights in the Union are pre c bely what we do not EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 
s OORHEES| alluded to by the Rich want. Itis time they understood that we have waged Uirce 
, mond paper, and do notknow whether the strict- || years of bitter warfare, that we have foughta hundred bat- || The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the 
. ~* are justor unjust. | heard the speech, it || “es Kiven up our cons and our brothers to the slaughter, || Senate a report of the Secretary of the Treasury 
anor P is rue, but hot with that distinctness that l could ant submitted - = ee “% changer prays oe my 1] communicating, in complinnee with a resolution 
ott Ave Wished notwithstanding it was ttered in |) ge ~ ot ae od Sears il — id “em cheer ieiaie ae \| of the Senate of the 31st of Mareh an account 
fl eer and dic ; ng it was ullere by any means that the end of al ’ i ety ne 7 alliance || ’ s 
' suinct tones. The distance between || with the northern Democracy, arecurrence to the intrigues || of the mone y expended, the number of officers 
“ Prevented, | would not state my collearue and corruptions of the old Union. [tis time that they saw |} appointed, and the salaries paid the same, forthe 
me ; vis gtully, and therefore prefer to insert ‘the —— ce aaah - * ede ae we \| collection of direct taxes in insurrectionar y dis- 
is W article alluded to in m at aa ae i " partisan ag ere ane ons pers oreo nor a aaee COE kee on eee ae aca aes anita 
t t at y printed speech, (lt well || tion in tie Yankee slavery of the present. We have got | ’ 
Ley 4 “0p to read it now,) that he may see how happily rid of the one, aud we are determined never LO || from direct taxes and the quantity of lands sold 
a =m ed | and how his speech is interpret- || = to the other.” —Richmond Whig, March 10, 1864. |} for taxes in thowe districts; which was referred to 
nd su! aud eg n in Dixie, and that he may pause Now, to return for a moment to the gentleman || the Committee on Finauce, aud ordered to be 














Consider whether, however well for bun- || from New York, (Mr. Feaxanvo W aov,] who || printed. 
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He also laid before the Senate acommunication 
from the Seeretary of the Interior, transmitting, 
in answer to a resolution of the Senate of March 
22, copies of reports made by a commission ap- 
pointed ti 1661 t inquire into Indian affairs; which 
was referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs 

He also laid before the Senate a communication 
from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting 
additional papers upon the subject of providing 


means of subsistence for the Navajo Indians of 


New Mexico upona reservation at the * sosque 
Redondo,’’ on the Pecos river; which was referred 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

lie also laid before the Senate a communication 
from the Secretary of the Interior, submitting a 


report of the Commissioner of Indian Affuirs, 


and the accounts of the superintendent of Indian 
atluirs and Indian agents of the southern super- 
intendency, in pursuance of the act of March 3, 
1863; which was referred to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 
Mr. JOHNSON presented a petition of watch- 


men of the Navy-yard at Washington, District of 


Columbia, praying for an increase of their pay to 
the same standard as the men doing similar duty 
inthe Executive Departments; which was referred 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. COWAN presented the memorial of Fred- 
erick Watts, presidentof the Cumberland Valley 
Railroad Company, rernonstrating against an ex- 
tension of the patents of Charles Goodyear for the 
manufacture of vulcanized India rubber; which 
was referred to the Committee on Patents and the 
Patent Office. 

Mr. GRIMES presented the memorial of Henry 
O’ Rielly forincreasing and cheapening telegraphic 
correspondence among the American people, and 
between them and the nations of the Old World; 
which was referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce, ‘i 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. I desire to present the 
memorial of Perry McD. Collins,a citizen of the 
United States and a resident of California, stat- 
ing the fact that he has formed an arrangement 
with the Government of Russia for the construc- 


tion of a telegraphic line by the Government of 


Russia to the mouth of the Amoor river; that he 
has also made arrangements with the Govern- 
ment of Great Britain, by which he ts authorized 
to construct a telegraphic line through the British 


possessions of America on the north western coast | 


of America, and stating various reasons why the 
United States are deeply interested, commercially 


and otherwise, in aiding in the construction of 


‘his telegraphic line which shall connect the tele- 


graphic system of the United States with the tele- | 


graphic system of all Europe and Asia. I ask, 
as this memorial is upon a very important sub- 
ject, one of the most important that can be pre- 
sented in the present state of society and of the 
world, the question of telegraphic connection be- 
tween this continent and the continents of the Old 
World, thatthe memorial which is short may be 
printed, and that the memorial with the accom- 
panying papers may be referred to the Commit- 
tee on Commerce. 

It was so referred; and the motion to print was 
agreed to. 


ADMISSION OF NEBRASKA AS A STATE. 


Mr. WADE. I move to postpone all prior 
orders, and take up for consideration the bill (H. 
R. No. 14§,) to enable the people of Nebraska 
to form a constitution and State government, and 
for the admission of such State into the Union on 
an equal fooung with the original States. 

Mr, FESSENDEN. I do not mean to oppose 
that motion; but I wish to say to the Senator from 
Ohio and other Senators that at one o’clock | 
shall insist upon going on with the regular order 
of business. 

Mr. WADE. I shall not press this bill after 
that time. I presume we can pass it long before 
that hour arrives. It is precisely like the bills 


| read. 


we passed some days ago to enable other Ter- | 


ritortes to become States. 
organize under this bill, it is time it should be 
passed. 

The motion was agreed to; and the bill was 
oonsidered as in Committee of the Whole. The 
proposed State is to consist of all the territory in- 
cluded within the following boundaries: commen- 


If the people are to | 


| they can do so. 


cing at a point formed by the intersection of the 
western boundary of the State of Missouri with 
the fortieth degree of north latitude; extending 
thence due west along the fortieth degree of north 
latitude to a point formed by its intersection with 
the twenty-fifth degree of longitude west from 
Washington; thence north along the twenty-fifth 
degree of longitude to a point formed by its In- 
tersection with the forty-first degree of north lat- 
itude; thence west along the forty-first degree of 
north latitude to a point formed by its intersec- 
tion with the twenty-seventh degree of longitude 
west from Washington; thence north along the 


twenty-seventh degree of west longitude to a | 


point formed by its intersection with the forty- 
third degree of north latitude; thence east along 
the forty-third degree of north latitude to the 


Reya Paha river; thence down the middle of the | 
channel of that river, with its meanderings, to its | 


junction with the Niobrara river, thence down 


the middle of the channel of the Niobrara river, 


and following the meanderings thereof, to its 


junction with the Missouri river; thence down | 


the middle of the channel of the Missouri river, 
and following the meanderings thereof, to the 


slace of beginning. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without | 


amendment. 

Mr. HARLAN, There is an unusual provis- 
ion in the twelfth section of the bill to which I 
desire to call attention. It is as follows: 


That five per cent. of the proceeds of the sales of all pub- | 


lic lands Iving within said State, which have been orshall 
be sold by the United States prior or subsequent to the ad- 
inission of said State into the Union, after deducting all the 
expenses incident to the same, shall be paid to the said 
State for the support of common schools. 


It is not usual to grant the five per cent. on the 
sale of lands preceding the admission of the State. 
I call the attention of the chairman of the com- 
mittee and the Senate toit. The usual provision 
is to give five per cent. of the proceeds of the sales 
of all public lands after the admission of the State. 

Mr. WADE. This provision was in the bill 
as it came to us from the House of Representa- 


tives,and as those sales do not amount to much || 


anyhow, we thought we might be generous to this 
State, and that it was not of sufficient importance 
to strike itout and make anamendment. There 
has not been a vast deal of land sold there; but 
the gentleman knows more than I do about the 
quantity. Ll suppose it will be somewhat ex- 
pensive to erect a State government there, and I 
should be willing toextend this privilege to them, 
though lamnotstrenuousaboutit. If the Senate 
think it would be generous now to strike it out, 
I prefer the bill as it is, but I 
shall not resist such an amendment. 

Mr. TRUMBULL.* I should like to inquire 
what was the population of Nebraska when the 
last census was taken, and whether there-has 
probably been any increase of population since 
that time or not. I know that in these days it 
is regarded as avery small matter to make a State. 


It used to be considered a matter of some consid- || 


erable importance; but now we can make a Ter- 
ritory into a State in the morning hour without 
anybody scarcely listening to the bill when it is 
{ have-not looked at the census with a 
view to this question this morning; but my rec- 


olleection of the population of Nebraska is that 


there ure some twenty or thirty thousand people | 


there. If Congress think proper to admit every 
twenty or thirty thousand people they can find 
anywhere as a State, they will multiply States 


| very rapidly. The numberof inhabitants neces- 


sary to send a Representative to the Congress of 


the United States in the old States is about one | 


hundred and twenty-five thousand, I think. 
Mr. DAVIS. One hundred and twenty-seven 
thouvsand. 


Mr. TRUMBULL. This Territory, I sup- 


pose, has not got twenty-seven thousand. I im- 


| agine not, though I do not know what its popu- 
| lation is. 


Mr. DAVIS. 
fraction. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. The Senator from Ken- 
tueky, who has looked into the subject it seems, 
says thatthe population is twenty-eight thousand 
and afraction. lam not disposed to take up time 


in opposition to the bill; but I think it is rather | 


an important matter to be aieepend of in the morn- 
ing hour Without any consideration.. 


Twenty-eight thousand and a | 
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l should like 


whether even this small pop tro Pe 
five thousand or twenty-eight thoneas- 
asked to be admitted as a State, |; es ihe Ea 
| if they have it is a very strange fact oP 
practical purposes a territorial rove a ; ra 


State government, allowing the people s ds 
tially the rights and privileges which th, . 
have if the Territory were a State; but ‘as ; 
are now situated, all their territorial exne;.. } 
paid by the national Government from 4. 
tional Treasury. If twenty-five thousa; 
in that far-off region are desirous of pay 
expenses and bearing the burden of a Si “4 ‘ 
ernmemd, it seems to me wonderful, | shoy\0 
very much to know how many of th: 
of that Territory have asked to be mad, as 
For one, | should not wish to impose uy aa 
the burdens of a State government withoy, 
asking for it. It will make taxation very jn... 
to sustain a Stategovernment there, [t js teu. J 
shail not have it to pay,and my constituents : 
not; and the Treasury of the United States , 
be relieved of supporting a territorial gover 
but I should hesitate a little before Incorporating 
this Territory into a State without very sylsia,. 
tial evidence that they wanted the incorporatic 
It is very easy to conjecture how there may | 
apparently a desire ina Territory to be made yy 
a State. In the first place,a Territory is not ren. 
resented in this body, and a State has two pon. 
resentatives here. Then again there ay eile ne 
offices in a State which are not filled whil 
territorial condition continues. Some half doz 
influential and ambitious men who aspire ¢ 
Senators and members of the House of R 


tepre. 
sentatives and district judges may very easily vet 
up an apparent desire in the population of a Te 
ritory to be made intoaState. Buthow far, 
side of the men who aspire to these offices, does 
this desire extend? How far does it extend among 
the mass of the people? Who is ttliving in 9 
Territory that would not prefer to have it con- 
tinue a Territory until it had assumed the size 
and proportions of a State, than to have it made 
prematurely into a State? Who, except then 
whoexpectto hold these important offices? They 
it is true, might feel ambitious and desirous of 
changing the territorial condition into thatofa 
State; but I apprehend few besides themselves 
would be actuated by that feeling. I do not 
myself, believe that if the question were | 
people of that Territory to-day, one half of them 
would be in favor of changing their te 
condition into the condition of a State. | t 
a loss to imagine on what principle those who 
weuld vote for the change would so vote. W 
would they gain by it, and how much do | 
clearly lose? 

If these people are desirous of being ince a. 
rated into a State, [ certainly shall not 
my vote from it, alihough I confess the am 


isand ; 





SW 


| of the population seems to me altogethertoo small, 


|| altogether too insignificant, to be made intoaS 





i 


l 


Still, if they desire it, and it is the sense of | 
Senate, I shall not oppose it; but | shait want 


| first to be satisfied beyond a peradventure that 
| the great majority of the people themselves desir 


this change. a 
Mr. WADE. Mr. President, I am a iittie sur 
prised that an objection should be raised to ‘We 
enabling of the people of Nebraska to forma S's 
government, when no such objection has > : 
made to the other enabling acts that have ben 
passed during this session. I believe this T: 
tory has as many inhabitants as the other Terti- 
tories that we have already authorized to form & 
State government. ; 
The first objection of the Senator from Ili me 
is that the population of Nebraska Js ot sui 
cient; that there ought to be population ¢ noug 
there for a representation in the House o! Re 


sentatives. hat has never been the rule - i 
organization of these Territories. | hardly kn : 
of one that has been admitted that had popu 7 
enough at the time of admission to demand one 
resentation in the Elouse of Representatives®” 


the apportionment. Some of them may ™ . 
had sufficient undoubtedly, but they were ; , 
fw. Why, sir, Florida existed as a State * 
great many years before it had sufficient pes 
tion to entitle it to representauion. lowa, alse, 
think — 

Mr. GRIMES. No, sir. 
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I will not be sure about that; 


vy. WADE im 
, ; ke Florida, Arkansas,and Texas 


$ mit K ’ 

hem h id tne po iMthon requ e 

"1 . : . 

Qrate to LR nresentative. T Xas had 

, oeentatives assigned to her when she 
ha 


o like population enough toentitle her 
[hat has not been the rule upon which 
proceede d. Wherea Ter itory was fill- 

with population, and was immediately 

in important position in the Confed- 
re ason of the ferulity of its 
lity with which it was being 


lands and 
peopled, | 
it constituted pretty much the reason 
have not insisted on any such rule. Cer- 
rule that we have never applic d to other 
om should not be applic d to this. 
xt objection is that we are about to im- 
Srate eovernment ona people against their 
| should be as much opposed to that, sir, 
tleman from Connecticut. He demands 
+) know whether it is the wish of these 
ve enabled to form a State government. 
I . the purpose of this bill. It is only. to en- 
ple there, if they see fit, to meet in 
y and there determine either to have a 


y We 


care government or not. Do they want a State 
nent? They havea Delegate in the other 


fouse, who, | suppose, fairly represents their 
; i their wishes. He was there advising 
sace of this bill. He ought to know 
whether they want it or not, and I have nodoubt 
Ihave noquestion that he fairlyrepresents 
ethere; but whether he does or not, we 
sent to the people the power to meet and 
in themselves a State government, and 
ve the Government of the United States from 
wing their government if they see fit to do 
so. The Senator is afraid that we shall burden 
em with the expenses of carrying onaState gov- 
ernment. [do not believe they would thank the 
for that kind of advice. J] have no 
tthat they areable to take care of theirown 
verns; they are tntelligent; they do not want 
ounse! on that subject from without, I pre- 
sume. Ifthey do not want a State government 
they are not obliged to have it. The bill only 
sthemto have it if they want it. ‘Then 

on falls to the ground, 
| w of no objection in this case that has not 
vercome in every instance where such a 
n presented; and ¢ertainly there is no 
son eXisting against enabling these people to 
orm a State government that has not existed in 
y case of this kind that has been presented 
since | have had a seat on this floor. Itis alarge, 


Is ber 


Territory, now, under the operation of 


ir homestead law, filling up with population 
wyondall previousexample. Why then should 
we now adopt a rule to prevent their exercising 
rwilland having a State if they wantit? The 
sons are all the other way. We have invited 
to go into our Territories and take up land 
i get a title to it under the homestead law. 
‘policy has inereased greatly the settlement 
our fertile Territories lying contiguous to and 
‘easy access from the old peopled part of the 
inmtry., [have no doubt that this Territory 
have a population amply sufficient for a Rep- 
resentative by the time they get a State govern- 
‘formed and are ready to elect their officers. 


“ 


request it—thata State government be formed, 

ying that if they had asked it l was ready to 
viv ’ ! a was the position in whi ni 
Lw giving **ady : 

Mr. WADE. Whether they have asked it by 
petition or not, I dv not know. The re was no 
petition sent to our committee; there may have 
been petilons sent to Congress. I rely on ther 
representative bin thie other House. 

Mr. FOSTER. If the 


representative is in- 
os 

it right, 

but unless that representative is instructed to ask 

for the admission of the Territory as a State, | 

submit to the honorable chairman whether he 

aud ; 


structed by his peoy le to ask this, itis a 


the Senate if this 


his committee, and ‘ 


bill 
| Terri- 
tory, calling upon them to come together, and say 
whether the yxwill not be made into a State. It 


is ] who am standing here upon the principle of 


passes, are not advising the peopte of this 


letting the people manage their own affairs in 
their own way, and when they want to be made 
a State , to say 80, 
ground of calling them together aud asking them 
if they will not be made a State, L think thatis 


| rather dictating, or, at all events, giving advice, 


instead of waiting patiently for the people to ex- 
press their own wishes, 

Mr. WADE. Will the gentleman allow me? 

Mr. FOSTER. Certainly. 

Mr. WADE. We wish to give them the right, 
the privilege, of doingas they please on this sub- 
ject; and can they do as they please on this sub- 


| jt ct without our action, provided the y wanta 


State government? They cannot have it without 
our action if they want it. 

Mr. FOSTER. Certainly they cannot; butthe 
doors of the Senate are open, the doors of the 
Hlouse of Representatives are open, and if they 
wanta State government it is pretty easy for the 
people of the Territory to make their voice heard 
here ! 


and let us know that they want it. 


to me officious, to say the least, for us to pass a 


1! bill inviting them to come together and express 


thein views on this question. 1 think the people 


| are nbundantly competentto say, ** When we want 


a State government we will ask you to give us 
99 
one, 


Mr. HARLAN. 


| mittee does not intend to Insistupon a vote on this 


bill this morning | move that it be postponed, and 


| that we take up for consideration Senate bill No. 


Therefore I see no reason why we should not | 


ow the rule of all the rest; but I do not wish 
) take up time in speaking. 
Mr. DAVIS, Permitme to make a suggestion 
the chairman of the committee, particularly as 
"‘s apparent there is neta quorum present, that 
8 measure be laid over informally, so that the 
ring business may be gone through with, 
Mr. WADE. I have no objection to that. I 
~? Hot wish to press it; but [ wish to have it 
hassed in such time that if the people see fit to 
_ & State government they can do it before 
‘le next election. 
Mr. FOSTER. Before the matter passes from 
») -f consideration, # wish to say a word in re- 
° the suggestion that | am undértaking to 


™ 


give advice to the people of this Territory, they 
Ng, as the honorable chairman of the commit- 
ve § 


u 


Suggests, abundantly competent, in his opin- 
Tak et their own matters for themselves. 
act : very principle which I was advoca- 
Ne hoe asked—and asked what has not 
ae red—ig hether the people had requested 
7 Petition here—which is the only way they can 


208. 

Mr. WADE. I give notice that Ishallcall up 
this bill to-morrow morning, for | wish to get it 
through in a reasonable time. 


THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


The gentleman goes over the | 


It seems | 


If the chairman of the com- | 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The further 


consideration of the bill will be postponed until 
to-morrow. The bill is postponed, 


REPORTS FROM COMMITTEES. 


Mr. SUMNER, from the select committee on 


slavery and freedmen, to whom were referred 
petitions praying that some thing may be done to 


| ameliorate the condition of persons who have been 


freed from slavery by the present war, reported 


1a bill (S. No. 227) toestablish » Bureau of Freed- 


men; which was read, and passed to a second 
reading. 

Mr. HARLAN, from the Committee on Pub- 
lic Lands, to whom was referred a joint resolu- 
tion (H. R. No. 55) granting certain privileges to 
the city of Des Moines, in the State of lowa, re- 
ported it without amendment. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom 
was referred the petition of C. Mallohan, of Gal- 
lipolis, Ohio, praying that additional time be given 


for the location of land warrants of soldiers of 


the war of 1812, submitted a report, accompanied 
by a bill (S. No. 228) providing for sausfying 


| claims for bounty lands, and for other purposes. 


The bill was read and passed toa second reading, 
and the report was ordered to be printed. 


Mr. POMEROY, from the Committee on Pub- | 


lic Lands, to whom was referred a bill (EL. R. 


No. 149) concerning certain school lands in town- | 


ship forty-five north, range seven east, in the State 
of Missouri, asked to be discharged from its fur- 


| ther consideration; which was agregd to. 


Mr. FESSENDEN, from the Committee on 
Finance, to whom was referred a bill (S. No. 
215) for the relicf of the sufferers at Lawrence, 
Kansas, by the Quantrell raid of July 21, 1863, 


asked to be discharged from its further considera- 


tion; whieh was agreed to 


Tle also, (4 


om the same committee, to whom 
was referred a memoria f ! oral tt 
New York Su raving ! weissder of e 
Goverument tax on vpen » bv ‘ » he 
3 . ‘a ~ ' 7? r 
New York sanitary fair, asked to be discharged 
from Its further considerat i, WwW lich was agreed 
t 


Mr. HENDRICKS, from the Committee on 
Public Lands, to whom was referred ab 1(S. 
No. 160) to grant aid for the construction of eer. 
tain railroads in Wisconsin, reported it with an 
amendment, 

Mr. HARDING, from the Committee on Pub- 
lic Lands, to whom was referred a bill (S. No, 
166) authorizing the archives tn the office of the 
recorder of land the State of Musseurti 
to be delivered to said State, reported it with an 
amendment, 


titles an 


He also, from the same committee, to whom 
was referred a memorial of the Legislature of 
Kansas, in favor of agrant of lands to that Sjate 


in lieu of the sixtee nth and thirty-sixth sections 
sold for the benefit of certain Tndian tribes, asked 
to be discharged from its further consideration; 
which was agreed to, ° 
BILLS INTRODUCED 

Mr. DAVIS, in pursuance of previous notice, 
asked and obtained leave to introduce a bill (Ss. 
No, 229) to rewulate the mode of ascertaining the 
value of lands or real that may be 
tuken forthe public useofthe UnuedStates; which 
was read twice by its tith 


other estate 


, referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciatr y, and ordered to be printed, 

He also asked, and by unanimous consent ob- 
tained, leave to mtroduce a bill (S. No. 230) to 
prevent the assembling of, and trial by, courts. 
martial, of capital or otherwise infamous crimes 
notarising in the land or naval forces ofthe United 
States or in the militia when in aetual service in 
time of war or public danger; which was read 
twice by its title, referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, and ordered to be printed, 

Mr. WILSON asked, and by unanimous con- 
sent obtained, leave to introduce a bill (S. No. 
231) concerning the subsistence and pay of the 
Army: which was read twice by tts title, referred 
to the Committee on Miltary Affairs and the Mi- 
jilia, and orde re d to Loe pera ad. 


RAILROADS IN IOWA AND MINNESOTA. 
On motion of Mr. HARLAN, the bill (S. No. 


208) making a grant of lands to the State of lowa 
um Me- 
Grevor to some point on thea Missourt river, and 


certain lateral 


to aid in the coustruction of a railroad fre 


roads to connect with railroads in 
the State of Minnesota, was read a second time, 
Whole. 

grant to the State of lowa 
for the purpose of aiding in the construction of a 
railroad from the town of MeGregor on the west 
bank of the Mississippi river in the State of | Wa, 
thence extending westward by the most practi 
cable route on or near the forty-third parallel of 
north latitude to some pointon the Missouri river 
between Sargent’s Bluffs and the northern bound- 
ary of that State; also to aid in the construction 
of a railroad commencing at Cedar Falls in that 
State, thence along or near the ; 


and conside red as in Comunitttee of the 
The bill proposes to 


valle y ol the Ce- 
dar river to the northern boundary thereot, in the 
direction of Mankato, in the State of Minnesota; 
also to aid in the construction of a railroad from 
Sioux City, in that State, to the northern bound- 
ary thereof, in the direction of Mankato, ever 

alternate section of public land of the United 
States, not mineral, designated by edd numbers, 
to the amount of five alternate sections per mile 
on each side of the railroads on the line thereof, 
within the State of lowa. But in exnse it shall 
appear that the United States have, when the line 
or route of the roads is definuely fixed, sold, ap- 
propriated, reserved, or otherwise disposed of any 
seclions or any part there of thus granted, or th it 
the right of preemption or homestead settlement 
has attached to the same, then it is to be the duty 
of the Secretary of the Interior to select, in alier- 
nate Sections or parts of sections, from the pu c 
lands of the United States nearest to the sy ecified 
tiers of sections, so much public land of the Unined 
States, not mineral, as shall be equal in amount 
to such lands as the United seld of 
otherwise appropriated, or to whiels the rights of 


Stutes have 
lhomestead setilenmient may 
attached; which thus selected, in lweulof 
those seld, reserved, or othes wise appropriated or 


preemption or have 


lands 
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disposed of, or to which the right of preémpilion 
may have attached, together with the sections 
and part of sections designated and appropriate d, 
are to be held and dis posed of by that State for 
the pre scrabe d usé and purpose, “But the land to 
be so selected isin no case to be located further than 
twenty miles from the lines of the roads; and the 
lands thus granted are to be exclusive ly appli d 
to the construction of the roads, and for no other 
purpose whatever, and are to bi disposs d of only 
s the work progresses through the same. All 
lands heretofore reserved to the United States by 


any act of Congress, or in any other manner by ' 


competent authority, for the purpose of aiding in 
any object of internal improvement, or for any 
other purpose whatsoever, are reserve d to the 
United States from the operations of this act, ex- 
cept so faras itmay be found necessary to locate 
the routes of the roads throurch such reserved 
lands; in which case the right of way only will 
be granted, subject to the approval of the Presi- 
dert of the United States. Nothing in this en- 
actment or in any existing law is to be so con- 
strued as to prevent the junction of the railroad 
first named with the Dubuque and Sioux City 
erailroad,ata point west of the Des Moines river, 
and the construction and use of a common trunk 
thence to Sioux City, on such terms and condi- 
uons as may be prescribed by the State of lowa, 
and the application of that portion of the lands 
thus granted, and heretofore granted for the use 
and benefit of the Dubuque and Sioux City rail- 


road, pertaining to that part of each road west of 


the point of junction, to aid in the construction 
of the common trunk road, as if no junction were 
made, 

The State, in addition to the grant heretofore 
mentioned, is also to be authorized to locate the 


roads over any public lands of the United States | 


not otherwise appropriated, reserved, or disposed 


of, and the right of way over those lands of the | 


United States for that purpose is granted to that 
State to the width of one hundred feet on each 
side of the roads as located. The sections and 
parts of sections of land which by such grant shall 
remain to the United States within ten miles on 
each side of the roads are not to be sold for less 


than double the minimum price of the publiclands | 


when sold, nor are any of the lands not hereto- 
fore offered for sale according to law to become 
subject to sale at private entry until they shall 
have been first offered at public sale to the highest 
bidder at or above the minimum price. But act- 
unl bona fide settlers under the preémption laws 
of the United Stateagmay, after due proof of set- 
tlement, improvement, and occupation, as now 
provided by law, purchase the same at the in- 
creased minimum price; and settlers under the 
provisions of the homestead law who comply with 


ihe terms and requirements of that act are to be 


entitled to patents for an amount not exceeding 
eighty acres each. ‘The lands thus granted are 
to be subject to the disposal of the Legislature 
of lowa for the purposes specified and no other; 
and the railroads are to be public highways for 
the use of the Government of the United States, 
free of all toll or other charges upon the trans- 
portation of any property or troops of the United 
States. 

W hen the Governor of that State shall certify 
to the Secretary of the Interior that any ten con- 
secutive miles of either of the roads are completed 
in good, substantial, and workmanlike manner as 
a first-class railroad, the Secretary of the Interior 
is to issue to the State patents for the land oppo- 


site to and coterminous with the completed sec- | 


tion; and also on the completion of each succes- 
sive section of ten miles until the roads or either 
of them are completed, when the whole of the 


lands thus granted will be patented to the State | 


for the uses mentioned and none other. Butifthe 
roads are not completed within ten years no fur- 
ther patents will be issued to the State forthe lands, 
and no further sale of the lands will be made by 
the State, and the lands unsold will revert to the 
United States. 


As soon as the Governor of lowashall file or | 


cause to be filed with the Secretary of the Interior 
maps designating the probable routes of the roads, 
it will be the duty of the Secretary of the Interior 
to withdraw from market the lands embraced 
within the provisions of this act. 

The United States mail is to be transported on 
the roads under the direction of the Post Office 


Department, at such price as Congress may by 
law provide; and until such price is fixed by law, 
the Postmaster General is to have power to fix 
the rate of compensation. 

The bill also proposes to grant to the State of 
Minnesota, to aid in the construction of a railroad 
from Mankato, in that State, to the southern 


boundary thereof, so as to connect with and be- | 


come a partof the railroad mentioned in the first 
section of this act, to be located from Cedar Falls 
to the northern boundary of Lowa, in the direc- 
tion of Mankato; also from Mankato to the 
southern boundary of the State of Minnesota, so 
as to connect with and become a part of the rail- 
road mentioned in the first section of this act, to 
be located from Sioux City, in the State of lowa, to 
the northern boundary thereof, in the direction of 
Mankato, every alternate section of public lands 
of the United States, not mineral, designated by 
odd numbers, in like quantity per mile of the rail- 
roads situated in the State of Minnesota, and on 
conditions and with limitations in every respect 


_the same as those attached to the grant now to 


be made to the State of lowa. 

Mr. WILKINSON. In line thirteen, of sec- 
tion one, | move to strike out the words *‘ in the 
direction of Mankato,’’ and to insert **so as to 
connect with the Minnesota Central railroad.’ 

Mr. HARLAN. I have no objection to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. WILKINSON. In line seved of section 


eight, | move to strike out the words * in the di- | 


THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE, 


chase of two lots adjoining thy 


and repairs of all kinds, $184,500 


resulted—yeas 25, nays 11; as follow 


| the Committee on Naval Affairs, 


rection of Mankato,”’ and to insert ** so as to con- | 


/ nect with the Minnesota Southern railroad.”’ 


The amendment was agreed to. 


The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, | 


and the amendments were concurred in. The 
bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 


ing, and was read the third time, and passed. 


DEATU OF JOUN C. RIVES. 
Mr. COLLAMER. I move that when the Sen- 


| housesin the navy-yards,”’ and to reduc 
| propriation in lines seventy-eight and ge 
| nine from $1,370,000 to $1,358,500. 


| ment as to the facts. 


Cri bp, 


c NAV Y-yard 
price not exceeding $135,060, three Nundron 
: dri 
nineteen,’’ and insert ** one hundred 
9 
four;’’ so as to make the clause read: 
For additional amount for joiners’ sh Ip, a 
for coal house, extension of shear wha 


, 
1 
and eje 


,  AHOUNt 
ri, railroad tracks 
J is , 

Upon this amendme nt the yeas and ave ke: 
been ordered, and the Secretary will call {| 
. 2 »s } ‘ Ps "7 r 

The question be ing taken by yeas and nays 
4 5 
YEAS—Messrs. Authony, Brown. 
Dixon, Hale, Harding, Harlan, Harris, Heudersan 
dricks, Howe, Lane of Kansas, Morgan. Pomeroy p i 
Ramsey, Riddle, Sherman, Sumner, | 
Wilkinson, Willey, and Wilson—25, 
NAYS—Messrs. Conness, Cowan. Doolittle, F 
Foot, Foster, Grimes, Howard, Johnson, 
Wade—l1. 


So the amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. HALE. 


suckalew, D te 


Ten Eyck, Trembei ‘ 


PSSPHden 


Sprague, 4nd 


I offer anotheramendment fy m 
; I mov LO strike 
out in lines seventy-one and seventy-two «),. 
words ‘* for furniture for Government offices », 
the ap. 


venty- 


This amendment is to strike out the appr 
if 


ation for furniture for Government offices od 


houses in the navy-yards, and to lessen the tors! 
appropriation for contingent expenses of the By. 
ue 


reau of Yards and Docks by the amount esting. 
ted for that purpose; and I will makea bri: Petals. 
After the passage of the 
law of 1835, regulating the pay of officers of the 
Navy, and raising it considerably, there was q 
provision, which gentlemen will find in the older 
editions of the Navy Register, declaring that tha 
should be in full of all allowances of all ki 
whatsoever, except actual travel, when off 
of the Navy were ordered to travel. 


nus 
ers 
It cut off 4 | 


| allowances which had before been made for other 


ate adjourn to-day, it be to meet on Thursday || 


next. 


Rives, who was an officer of this body. A sim- 
ilar motion has been agreed to in the House of 
Representatives unanimously. 
The motion was unanimously agreed to. 
ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 
A message from the House of Representatives, 


| by Mr. Lioyp, its Chief Clerk, announced that | 


1 make this motion in order to give Sena- | 
| tors an opportunity to attend the funeral of Mr. 


| continued to make a small allowance f 


objects. Notwithstanding that, the Department 


ior lurni- 
ture up to the close of the Thirty-Second | 
gress. The attention of Congress was called to 


AP 


the subject, and to the provisions of law; and at 


‘ 


| the Thirty-Third Congress, commencing in 1853, 


| the appropriation for that purpose was stricken 


the Speaker of the House of Representatives had || 


| signed an enrolled bill (S. No. 12) extending the | 
time within which the States and Territories may | 
accept the grant of lands made by the act entitled | 
‘An act donating public lands to the several || 
States and Territories which may provide col- | 


leges for the benefit of agriculture and the me- 
chanic arts,’ approved July 2, 1862. 
BILLS BECOME LAWS. 

The message also announced that the President 


of the United States had approved and signed, on 
the 9th instant, the following acts: 


An act (H. R. C. C. No. 114) for the relief of | 


Daniel Wormer; 

An act (H. R. C. C. No. 115) for the relief of 
Darius S. Cole; 

An act (H. R. C. C. No. 116) for the relief of 
William G. Brown; and 

An act (H. R. No. 302) to amend section nine 
of the act approved July 17, 1862, entitled ‘*An 
act to define the pay and emoluments of certain 
officers of the Army, and for other purposes.”’ 


NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The morning 


hour having expired, the unfinished business of 
yesterday, as the special order of the day, takes 
) : f 

precedence of all other business. The bill (H. 
R. No. 151) making appropriation for the naval 
service for the year ending June 30, 1865, is now 


| before the Senate as in Committee of the Whole, 


the pending question being upon an amendment 
moved by the Senator from New Hampshire, 
{[Mr. Hate,] by direction of the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. That amendmentis to strike out 
of the clause making appropriation for the navy- 
yard at Boston, in lines one hyndred and seventy- 
nine, one hundred and eighty, one hundred and 


eighty-one, and one hundred and eighty-two, the | 


words, “and for extension of water front by pur- 


1 


| 
i} 





out. No appropriation was made by the Thiriy- 
Fourth Congress, the Thirty-Fifth Congress, ti 


| Thirty-Sixth Congress, or the first session of the 


Thirty-Seventh Congress. During all that time 
no appropriation of that kind was made, simply 
because it was against the express provisions of 
the law. 

At the second session of the last Congress, the 


| appropriation found its way into the appropria- 


tion bill again, for the first.time for about a dozen 
years. By some means or other, that clause which 


had been omitted for so many years from the ap- 


| propriation bill got in, and under it there was 
| spent, in 1862-63, at the Washington navy-y 


$74; at the Norfolk navy-yard, nothing; at the 
Pensacola navy-yard, nothing; at the Mave Island 
yard, $800. ‘These were all the expenses last 
year, | think—very trifling. ‘This year, | 
Washington yard, where there was $74 expended 
last year, they ask for $5,000; at Norfolk, where 
there was nothing spent then, they now ask or 
$1,000; at Pensacola, where there was nothig 
spent then, they ask for $500; and at Mare Island, 
where $800 was then expended, they now ask ior 
$5,000; showing that while last year a very sim 
amount was expended, this year a greal dea 
larger amount is to be expended if the appropri 
tion shall be made. 

The Committee on Naval Affairs think U 
it is necessary or proper to make this allowance 
and they have no opinion now to expr ssn that 
point—it should be added to the compensation’ 
officers, and had better be done by & law whiet 
shall be made universal, applying to all oficr™, 
and not leave it to the arbitrary discretion 0" 
officers at the Department having charge of | 
expenditure of the money. , Congress, after much 
deliberation, determined as long ago as Jdo00 
drop this appropriation, and it has never be 
made since until the last Congress. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. Let me ask the Sena’ 
if he makes a distinction between the Govern 
offices and houses, or does he propose to st 
the whole? 


Mr. HALE. 


} 


Iam willing to sirike ov 


the Government houses. 
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Then how much do you 


Have 


\Jr. FESSEN DEN. 


.. of the appropriation for offices? 


ked at the estimates? , 
vr. HALE. I believe they are not separated 
Te al mates. 1 have the estimates before me 


now 


sty. FESSEN DE! Y. Anddoes the Senator pro- 
ee Scike out the Whole amount of the esti- 
for this item ? 
F Mr. H ALE. Yes, oir. ; 
VW. FESSENDEN. Then the Senator allows 
ae r the offices. 
+ HALE. It is impossible to distinguish 
the esumates. 
Vr, FESSEN DEN. | 
her, [supposed the honorable Senator in 
king sucha motion would take pains to inform 
“i how much was needed for the offices, and 
ake out the whole appropriation. 
Mr. HALE. Ido not know but what it will 
+ «> ctrike out simply the words ** and houses.” 
7 \\r, FESSENDEN. That would leave too 
fi r the offic es. 
Vly. HALE. 1 suppose they would not abso- 
[bound to expend all the money. Let 
sition be simply to strike out the words 
” 


ni 


Mand uses 


Mr CONNESS. Ishould like to ask the chair- 
man of the Committee on Naval Affairs whether 
i expects Officers to carry the furniture of their 


rs around with them, and how furniture is | 


to be provide d where new quarters are being built, 
eat Mare Island, California, where there are no 
oyses for officers, but where they are now being 
and prepared? Whodoes he expectto buy 

e farnityre for these houses? Does he expect 
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regulations they are obliged to live there to pro- 
tect the public property, &c., and therefore the 
policy was introduced by the Navy Department 
of recommending an allowance for this purpose. 


| There is no posttive law on the subject, except 


sucir law as arises from the appropriation, and a 
small appropriation was made from ume to time 
to furnish these houses to a certain extent, 


Formerly considerable money was spent, but 


| they adopte d asystem of rules by which they 


limited the number of rooms that could be fur 
nished by the Department in the houses and also 
the kind of furniture to be furnished, and adopted 


| avery Strict system, spending but litthe money. 
Jecause they are madé& | 


Il have the printed regulations of the Department 
now before me showing precisely the system 


which was adopted. ‘These regulations were es- 


| tablished by Mr. Dobbin, and have been followed 
| since. 


The Department under them furnishes a 
parlor, a dining-room, a hall, a kitchen, and cer- 
tain chambers with certain kinds of furniture. 
For instance, fora parlor the furniture is one 
dozen chairs, one sofa, one pier or center table, 
ove looking-glass, one pair andirons, one fender, 
one set shovel, tongs, and poker, one carpet, and 
one hearth-rug. ‘lhe regulations prescribe the 
furniture for the different rooms, limiting the 
number of rooms, furnishing only the absolutely 
necessary articles, and also limiting the price so 
as to have them of avery plain description, ‘The 
yrices are all given here; | need not read them. 
Then the regulations go on to state the rules, 
which are very strict, and if the Senate will ex- 
cuse mel will read some of them: 


«On receipt of this order the commandants at the sev- | 


L561 


I am informed by the gentleman at the head of 
the Bureau of Yards and Docks thatso far as he 
knows—and he has been at the head of that bu- 
reau for a good m wy years—this matter has been 
administered with great 


caublion, W ith 
Severity of 


rather @ 
au to furnishing 
[he articles themse lves, as gentie- 
men will see from the prices, are pla n, and the 


rules are strict and stringent, 


caution, in reference 


the articles, 


Under the ecircume 
stances, looking at it with reference to the ofiicer 
and the unee rlainty of the time he remains at n 
navy-yard, the houses themselves being owned 
by the Government, and he being compelled to 
reside there, it struck me that it was unreasonable 
to expect him to furnish lis house, with the prob- 
ability of being obliged to sacrifice a very con- 
siderable amount by selling it at the termination 
of his service there, whereas now when he goes 
away he leaves the furniture for his successor, 
whoever he may be. 

In regard to the question of the amount to be 
expended, that is easily explained. Por a*long 
lume we gotalong with very small amounts; but 
at certain navy-yards, for « xample at the one 
near San Francisco, new houses have been put 
up. A large amountis called for at the navy- 
yard here owing to the fact that the suldiers were 
in possession of the yard for a long time and oe- 


cupted the houses as barracks, and the furniture 


became worthless and a large portion of it was 
destroyed, and that renders it necessary to re- 
place the furniture in point of fact. ; 

Mr. CONNESS. ‘The chairman of the Finance 
Committee will permit me to call his attention to 
the fact that the Government is now erecting 


t ; 
i 
i 
& 
' 
; 
* 
g 
; 
; 
i 


eral nuvy-yards will cause an inventory and inspection to buildings at Mare Island which are r quire d. 


at that the officers todo it, and then sell it out atauction || be made, by competent persons, of every article of furni- || Mr. FESSENDEN. That is acomparatively 
2 - j > . ses ¢ ithiees is stati > £ yr | hy 
kinds when they change their places and are superseded || ture in the houses and « ices on his station belonging to |) new yard, and new houses are going up, and that 
po : Ce | the Government, whether made in the navy-yard or pur : _ = _ 
iheers by other officers? ; | chased in open market; which inventory shall be compared || €Xplains fully the occasion for the large expend- 
Off all Mr. HALE. That is not for me to answer. || with the Navy storekeeper’s book, a copy sent to the Bu- || iture there, The explanation that I have given 
‘other All ask is that the law be carried out. | reau of Yards and Docks, and the amouutthereof returned || shows the reason why the appropriation for this 
tment Mr. CONNESS. It does appear to me that |} to the bureau monthly, as other stores are. After the in- 

: wif. ai 4 IW. s . t 


year proposed to be made by Congress is neces- 


ventory, as above stated, shall have been taken, every of . 2 
sarily large. Itis owing to the peculiar cireum- 


turni- it is for the Senator to answer. The law gives a ficer occupying a Government house or office shall receipt 


: 1 . , | ; 2 . 

| | ertain salary to these officers. An old law that || tothe Navy storekeeper for cach article at its cost; and || stances of the case, the furniture having been de- 
dto Senator has hunted up may declare that that when — Lacey = detached or cae — ppgeee, See | stroyed. Probably very little will be requir d 

and at Sa ee a ee": vey || COMMandant shall order a survey and inventory of the fur- |} |v ce oe oe aes oe a : 

and at ensation shall be the only compensation they | niiure, and report, stating its condition, and missingarticles, || D&X¢ year. I am satisfied that the fund has been 
1853, sliall receive; but I think it is for the Senate to 


if any, a copy of which report shall be forwarded tothe Bu- 


faithfully administered, The Departmentof course 
reau of Yards and Docks. Tiiey shall deliver over to the 


has no feeling aboutitexcept the same that | have 


rieken ascertain Whether furnishing their quarters with 


y necessary furniture for their accommodation has \| eee es aun t the Jast receipt expressed, that it would seem to be unjust to of- 
- . See oe a “ i Sa yy them given. Any missing article must be accounted for ee ss sla ae Pe ead 
-F . do, prope rly ° with the allowances || to the commandant. On delivery of all the furniture, as fice re to be compe Ile d to go to large SHpene Son 
VE SO le to the officers by law. These officers live above stated, the officer’s reecipt will be canceled. When furnishing houses at the nay y-yards, when the 
4 ihe navy-yards, reside there, houses are prope || commandants assume the command of a navy-yard or sta- || probability is that it will involve a large sacrifice 
shad bat rly built for them there; that is where they be- || UO", or officers and others who may be entitled to occupy 


when they come to go tosea again. ‘lhatis my 
opinion, and for that reason I did not suggest ths 
striking out of the appropriation, 
for the Senate to decide. 

Mr. HALE, Ido not deny the propriety of 
any of the suggestions which the honorable Sen- 
ator has made; and if it is necessary to make 
these appropriations any larger than they are, or 
as large again, | am willing to do it; but | want 


houses report for duty, they will receipt tothe Navy store- 
keeper tor every article of public furniture delivered to 
| them then, and afterwards for such other articles as may 
be purchased by the United States or made in the yard for 
them, when delivered; a copy of which receipts will be 
forwarded to the bureau. ® 
as : * Noarticle of furniture shall be allowed to be condemned 
, does appear to me that it is for him to answer. |} and replaced which has not been in use over five years ; 
the ape Mr. FESSENDEN. I was prepared to give || after it shall have been that long furnished and is consid 
anexplanation in reference to this matter; but || Cred unfit for use, a survey may be asked tor and held upon 
‘ it. If reported as requiring repairs, let it be repaired ac- 


of long; they are required to be furnished. Appro- 
iiens of tens of thousands of dollars are made 
essarily to build quarters for officers Does 
the Senator intend thatthey shall not be furnished 
h necessary appurtenances and furniture? It 


Itis, however, 





my friend from California has in a degree antici- | 


pated me, though not entirely. When the sub- 
ct was before the Committee on Finance, I had 
ut doubt whether it was not best to strike out 


cording to the report; if condenmed it must be returned to 
the Navy storekeeper, with a copy of the report of con- 
demnation stating the The storekeeper will credit 
the officer returning it atthe price at which it was charged ; 
then it must be sent to the Navy agent, who is hereby di- 


cause. 


the thing done by law. I do not want it left to 
the discretion of an officer to say who shall have 
houses and who shall have furniture and who shall 
not, and what shall be the amount. I want to 


area 
‘this clause the words ‘and houses,’’ as sug- 


1] ‘ . . Fig crits > rected to advertise it tof sale in like manner as other con- 
gested by the Committee on Naval Affairs in the 


demned stores are advertised, and tosell itat public auction 
to the highest bidder, and deposit the proceeds of sale to 


read what the law is on the subject, and Senators 
will see how plain itis. The second section of 


amendment now proposed; but on making in- | 


jury and looking into the matter, I rather came 
the conclusion that it was not advisable. I[t is 
rue, as the Senator from New Hampshire has 
sail, that for a considerable period of time this 
‘em was omitted from this annual appropriation 
hat, however, was at a time when furni- 

‘ure had been provided for most, if not for all, 
ouses that were occupied, and it was not there- 


‘ore absolutely necessary. The Senate know that | 


officer of the Navy who is situated at a navy- 
yore is usually kept there buta very few years, 
Most of his tine he is afleat. Occasionally he is 
senttoan navWyard for a year or two. 


into the occupation of a house there. If he is 


dliged to live at the navy-yard, as he is by the | 


pouations, he must have furniture for the house. 
‘will readily be perceived that, with the salary 
We have been paying to our naval officers, it would 
“© pretty hard on them to compel them to furnish 
4 = in the style in which an officer is expected 
ae : and be comfortable and respectable, to 
“ty there perhaps for one year, perhaps for two 
years, perhaps for three years, or perhaps, though 

often, a little longer, and then be compelled 


t ‘ 
: - the furniture at auction ata sacrifice and go 


He goes | 


| occupying a house in the navy-yards ; 
| the yard, the Navy agent of the station, the Navy store- 


hey must live in the yard; under the | 


the creditof the ‘Treasurer of the United States under the 
head of ‘Contingent? Requisitions in duplicate tor new 
articles similar to those condemned, if allowed under this 
regulation, may be made by the occupant of the house, to 
be forwarded by the commandant to the bureau, and, if 


| approved by it, may be purchased by the Navy agent, 


passed through the Navy store like other stores, and en- 
tered on the books and charged to the otlicer receiving 
them, and receipted for by him at cost; at which price 
they are to be continued in all transfers until condemned 
by survey. Nonew article of any kind, however, is to be 
purchased or made iu the yard until the quantity of furni- 
ture in the bremse shall be reduced by condemnation in 
number and kind to the table herein prescribed. In the 
purchase of furniture under this regulation, no commuta- 
tion or transfer of any part of the amount hereby allowed 
for an article not named, or from one article to anotber, is 
to be made either directly or indirectly. The articles 
named are to be made or purchased on the best terms, for 
and within the limited price, and in no case to exceed it. 
All articles made in the navy-yards for persons occupying 
Government houses are to be charged at cost, and passed 
through the Navy store in the same manner (except the 
inspection) that furniture purchased outside of the navy- 
yard does, and to be so returned and accounted for. 
“The Navy storekeeper will be charged with, and held 
responsible for, ail furniture, as he is for all other stores. 
* A copy of this regulation to be furnished to each officer 


keeper, and the master mechanics of each departinent ina 
navy-yard, including the boatswain, gunner, carpenter, and 
sailmaker.”’ 


also to the purser of 


the act of March a. 1835, to regulate the pay of 
the Navy of the United States, ts in these words: 


“Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That no allowanes 
shall hereatter be made to any officer in the naval serviee 
of the United States tor drawing bills, for receiving or dis 
bursing money, or transa ting any business forthe Govern 
ment of the United States; nor shall he be allowed ser 
vants, or pay for servants, or clothing or rations for them, 
or pay for the same, nor shall any allowanuee be made to 
him for rent of quarters, or to pay rent torfurniture, or for 
lights or fuel, or transporting baggage. It is hereby ex 
pressiy deciared that the yeariy allowance provided in this 
act is all the pay, compensation, and allowance that shall 
be received under any circumstances whatever, by any 
such officer or person, except for traveling expenses when 
under orders, tor which ten ceuts per mile shall be al 
lowed.”’ 


If the necessities of the service are such that 
these allowances ought to be made, l am perfectly 
willing to make them, if they are made bya law, 
and notsubmitted to the discretion of the chiefofa 
bureau to give what he pleases and to whom he 
pleases. It will be remarked that this law ex- 
pressly provides that there shall be nothing paid 
to officers for rent of furniture; and how singular 
and anomalous the construction of the law would 
be if they should not be allowed anything for rent 
of furniture, but still they might have the furni- 
ture itself bought for them. 1 have nothing fur- 
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ther to 
they are made 

Mr. FESSE 
statute doe 


anything for the 


say about these allowances, except that if 
they ought to be 
NDEN. 


not 


regulated by law. 
lt is very clear that that 
apply atall. We do not allow 
rent of houses or rent of furnt- 
or anything of that kind. Wedo notal 
bills to be brougltin for furniture, 
them any furniture. 
you compel 


ture, 


low 
nor do we give 
The only question is, when 
them to live in a Government 
at a partic ular place, whether you will compe! 


them to buy furniture for that house, which they 


house 


must do unless the Government chooses, to acer- 
tain extent, to furnish its own house. The law 
is notin the way. and does not cover the case or 


apply fo itin any shape or form. It 1s pre cist ly 
in the sh ipe in which a dozen other things are 
done for the Government, not for the officer; and 
that is to give them agmall sum to meet what they 
conceive to be an expense which the Government 
yueht with to it. Ido not 
any difficulty about it. officer has nothing 
to do with it, 

Mr. CONNESS. If this appropriation shal! 
be made it will be the law, and as much the law 
as the statute read by the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. If any other law is 
cessary governing this subject, the Senator during 
the period that he has been chairman of the 
Committee on Naval Affairs should have provided 
such a law. It would be better for him to do that 
than to come forward here without any facts or 
any reason and oppose an appropriation which ts 
as necessary as one to pay your per die m, Sir. I 
should like, if the chairman of the Committee on 
Naval Affairs were competent, to make him a 
naval officer fora while. I ratherthink he woutd 
expect that his quarters should be furnished, and 
would not petition against it. I am inclined to 
think he would petition for it. 

Mr. FOSTER. It seems to me that there is 
the same necessity for the Government 
ing a house, 


reference 


The 


to be at sre 


ne- 


long 


when it requires the officer to live in 
it,as there is for furnishing a ship when the Gov- 
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of Ethies and English 
a professor of Drawing at the 


This does not 


ors or then pays; it 


Studies, a professor of Spanish, and 
Naval Acadeiny. 
increase the number of profess- 
merely gives to all the pro- 
fessors the rank that is now enjoyed only by some 
of the older ones, precisely the same as at West 
Point. It is asked for, | believe, by all those 
who are familiar with the Academy, the Superin- 
tendent, and the academic board. 
Mr. FESSENDEN. I should like to inquire 
if it has been recommended by the Department. 
Mr. ANTHONY. It comes from the Naval 


Committee, 


Mr. FESSENDEN. Does it come from the 
Department? 
Mr. ANTHONY. It does not come officially 


from the Department, but | am informed that the 
De parte nt is in favor of it. The Senator will 
see that it merely places these three professors 
on the same grade with the other profe ssors. It 
merely them a commission. It does not 
increase their pay. It frequently happens that 
young gentlemen who have been educated at the 
Academy go there as instructors, but they go 
there with their grade as commanders or captains, 
and they rank the professors who have instructed 
them. It is considered essential to the discipline 
and the efficiency of the Academy, and in order 
that profe ssors may have the respect of 
their pupils, that they should have a commission 
and be entitled to wear the uniform. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. I will ask the Senator if 
any communication has been had with the Super- 
intendent of the Academy on the subject? 


Mr. ANTHONY. 


fives 


these 


||} munication with the Superintendent of the Acad- 


ernment puts the officer on board the ship and | 


requires him to do duty there Why do we not 
require the officer to furni 


of the ship, the tables and the chairs, and every- 


thing thatis necessary in the cabin ofa ship? If 


there is anything in this law on the subjec t it for- 
bids the furnishing of 
wellas the Government house. 
is the difference? It 


f the cabin of the ship as 


seems to me the cases are 


Why not? Where | 


emy; but I am quite sure he is in favor of it. I 
understand that all the professors there, and also 
the academic board, are in favor of it. I think the 


| Senator from Iowa, and the chairman of the Com- 


furnish- || 


sh the cabin furniture || 


precisely parallel; andif we require an officer to |] 


furnish the furniture for a Government house, 
we should require him to furnish the furniture 
for the cabin of a ship. 

Mr. HALE. I will not insist upon the amend- 
ment if it does not accord with the ideas of the 
chairman of the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. IL hope the Senator will 
not withdraw it on that account. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
is on the amendment of the 
Hampshire. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HALE. I have one more amendment to 
offer, to come in immediately after the provision 
for the support of the Naval Academy, after line 
three hundred and fourteen, on page 14. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. You have got a dozen 
amendments in there now. 

Mr. HALE. This is another one to come in 
at the close of all the amendments that have been 


adopted at that point. It is to insert the follow- 
ing: 


The question 


Provided, That no money hereby appropriated for the 
support of the Naval Academy shall be applied to the sup 
port of any midshipman hereafter appointed not in strict 
conformance with the provisions of the law for appointing 
midshipmen to the Naval Academy. 

This is _ cisely similar to an amendment that 
was placed on the Military Academy appropria- 
tion bill, and it is the law of the land in regard 
to the Academy. It is prospective entirely, and 
simply provides that no portion of the appropria- 
tion shall be applied to the support of any mid- 
shinpman not appointed according to law. 

‘yr 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I am instructed by the 
Committee on Naval Affairs to offer the follow- 
ing amendment as a new section: 


wind be it further enacted, That there shall be added three 
professors to the number of professors of mathematics now 
authorized by law, who shall be appointed and commis 
sioned as now provided by law. and who shall be a professor 


Senator from New | 


| for fourteen years, and under whose charge this | 


mittee on Naval san bear witness to 
that fact. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. I donot know anything 
about it. What position dothey hold now? What 
is their title? 

Mr. GRIMES. There are three gentlemen at 
the Naval Academy who have -been fora long 
time connected with it: one the professor of ethics 
and English studies; another the profe ssor of 
drawing; and another the professor of Spanish. 
They are civil professors, without assimilated 
military rank, ‘They are now receiving, | think, 


Affairs also, 


precisely the same salary that they would receive | 


if the amendment proposed by the Naval Com- 
mittee should be adopted. The only difference, 
therefore, that the adoption of this provision will 
make will be tlmat it will make them professors, 


NAL GLOBE, — 


' on the 5th of June, 


| and that such should then be instructed two y 


I have had no official com- | 


give them an assimilated rank, and give them a | 


commission, in place of being civil officers. 
Among the arguments that have been urged in 
favor of this measure are those suggested by the 
Senator from Rhode Island. [tis not unfrequently 
the case, in fact it is the case all the time, that 
young gentlemen who graduate at the Naval Acad- 


emmy, havingcompleted their four-year course, are | 


returned there as assistant professors, and they 


rank these men who have been atthe Academy for | 


a long time, one of whom [ know has been there 


young man has graduated. 
Mr. FESSENDEN. Whatis the consequence 
of ranking? 


Mr. GRIMES. 


| the Senator and myself. 


Mr. FESSENDEN. Isit anything more than 
that one takes precedence in going into a drawing- 
room or something of that sort? 

Mr. GRIMES. It is more tharrthat in the 
Navy. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. 
trivial matter. 

Mr.GRIMES. Itisavery small matter to civil- 
ians, but to a naval or military man itis a matter 
of considerable consequence. Butthe great point, 
| apprehend, is that this amendment gives them 
a commission and makes them officers of the 
Navy, whereas now they are only tenants at will 
of the Secretary of the Navy. The purpose of 
the amendment is to make them professors pre- 
cisely as others are now, and with the rank ofa 
professor, and that is the corresponding rank, I 
think, of a lieutenant commander, but gives no 
increase of salary. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


It appears to be a very 


It would not be anything with | 


\ 


| no value: 


| tion, the highest professional education poss!) 
Finally, in 1845, by a mutual gnde 49 5 
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Mr. GRIMES. If the Commince 7 
Affairs are through with their amendm 
one that I desire to propose. It is, ' 
additional section: ee 
And he it further enacted, That the United <-. 
Academy shal! be returned and _ s N 


fstablished te 
Academy grounds in Annapolis, in the State of M ~ 
betore the Commencement of the ac “demic ye mu ae: 


lL ask the indulgence of the Sy nate wi 


briefly refer to the history as well as to 1 = y 
ent condition of the institution about whic} ¥ > 
for legislation. —e 

The idea of establishing a Nayal Academy 

ginated with Alexander Hamilton, and w os f 


suggested in his letter to Oliver We 

, >» W 
1798. Ina idle Brent th 
tonto Mr. McHenry, then the Secre: ry of W 
dated November 23, 1799, his ideas on this ‘ 
ject were elaborated. He | panen d that 
emy should be estal lished t sé 
school we 


a 
consist 

one to be called the Rae s 

another the school of engineers and arti||e. 
another the school of cavalry and infantry 
the fourth the school of the Navy.” Hy, 
gested that naval and military — r 
instructed in the/foundation school fo, 

in those branches of mathematics and sc 
are common and fundamental to both pr 


Of four’ 


- 
3 


hd 
Woy 
fess} 


i y 
’ 


ars 
' 


longer in those branches of scientific and prac: 
cal knowledge thatare peculiar to their res ve 
professions. He even specified the branches of 
learning that he considered it desirable 
to naval cadets, and what is sinzular is ey 
are substantially the branches taughtto-day, Ms 
Hamilton immediately inclosed to Gene abel 
ingtona copy of hisletterto Mr. McHen iy sand 
the 12th of December, 1799, only two days bef 
hits death, that great man wrote to Hamj 
the last letter I believe that he ever wrots 
lic affairs, approving of his plan and say 
‘the establishment of an institution of t! 
upen a respectable and extensive basis has ever 
been considered by me an object of primary 
portance to this country.” This was befor 
naval school had been established by any nat 
and so faras I know before it had anywher 
proposed to establish one. : 

In 1802 the Military Academy at West P 
was established, but no provision was mad 
the naval school that Hamilton had propos 
should be connected with it. In 1808 Mr, Jef 
son transmitted to Congress, with his approv: 
the recommendation of General Williams, t 
Superintendent of the Military Academy, 
that institution should be enlarged soas tow 
naval cadets who should be instructed int 
astronomy, navigation, &c., but the propos 
failed to meet the approval of Congress. 

In 1813 the Secretary of the Navy was aut! 
ized to appoint a limited number of naval s 
masters, who were detailed as a part of the ship's 
company on board of the larger class of the ves- 
sels of war, and required to instruct mids! 
in the tudimental learning. of their profess 
Of course, the scholastic training and edu 
acquired on shipboard was of the most meager 
character. By the act of 1842 these schooimas- 


C taught 


S Kind 


ters were dignified with the title of professors 
| mathematics. 


Of this system of instruct 
shipboard Mr. Upshur, in his annual report '" 
1842, said, ** Through a long course of years thr 
midshipmen were left to educate themselves ad 
one another. Suitable teachers are now 
vided for them, but their schools are kept!" (! 
midst of a thousand interruptions and impeé 
ments, which render the whole system of little or 
> and hence he repeated the recom 
mendation of Secretaries Jones, Tlhompso, 
Southard, and Paulding, and of Kyesident Johr 
Quincy Adams, thata “naval acade my should be 
established upon a proper basis. 

I will not take up the time of the Senate to 
peat the arguments of those eminent men, &! de 
committees sof this and of theother House of C 
gress, in which they demonstrated that it was ' 
highe st dictate of economy, honor, and duty! 
give to ournaval officers, who are our represt 
atives abroad, the armed embassadors of | the na- 


he 


> 


| between Mr. Bancroft, the Secretary of the Navy, 


and Mr. Marcy, the Secretary of War, a0 a' 7 
the assent of President Polk, Fort Severn, © 
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ver in Maryland, was transferred to the 
D urtme nt,and the midshipmen then afloat 

‘y  iarod there for instruction. There has 
wen any act of Congress positively estab- 
, naval academy, but there have been nu- 
cts recognizing Its ¢ Xistence, at the place 

ry) { oned. 

».. ground upon which Fort Severn was 
: 4s purchased by the Government in 1808, 
§cations were built under the direc- 
»» present General J. G. Totten, the first 
| believe, of that eminent officer and faith- 
The original site included 
yen acres. Since it was transferred to the 
riment by purchases made In pursu- 
acts of March 3, 1848, and March 3, 
v.. ; e grounds have been enlarged to forty- 
a ~ dahalf acres, furnishing ample parade 
exercise grounds of every description re- 
f. | the whole surrounded by a high brick 
; “ys more favorable position could not be 

, naval academy and more satisfactory 


servant. 


aie lations for the students could not be de- |; 


existed at Annapolis at the breaking 
this rebellion. Its immediate proximity to 
wake bay, the quiet retirement of the city 
which it was established, the salubrity of the 

ue, and the length of the seasons in which 
r military exercise could be indulged, all 
etl: jtomake Annapolis,in my opinion, a better 
for the concentration of youths for nautical 
| with general instruction than any place 
nati within my knowledge in the whole country. 

7 More than halfa million dollars have been ex- 
Mr ended 1 

s, recitation halls, mess and library halls, 

' ficers’ houses, hospital, &c.,&c., and the entire 
expenditure in buildings, in the purchase and dec- 

nd ration of grounds, &c., exceeds eight hundred 

: thousand dollars. 

t | k | hazard nothing in saying that no in- 
kind stitution for professional training was anywhere 
ever ever conducted with more eminent success than 
Naval Academy at Annapolis. It realized 

\ allofthe expectations of its founders and furnished 
‘tion, to the country the most accomplished naval offi- 

cers to be found in any navy, the benefit of whose 

services the nation is now enjoying. 

Point Ie Academy was in the full tide of successful 

le for tion when the present rebellion broke out. 

When the way to the capital from the northern 

es was interrupted by the Baltimore riots in 

: 186],General Butler proceeded with his command 

to Annapolis, took possession of the Academy 

grounds and buildings, and the institution was 

turned adrift. From that time to this the Acad- 

emy property has been held by the Army, first 

isamilitary depotand latterly as a military hos- 

forwhich purpose it is no longer necessary 
ithor- to the Government. 

lt is unnecessary for me to take up the time of 

ship’s the Senate in detailing any of the facts in connec- 

with the removal of the Naval Academy to 

ewport, where it now is, although | happened 

Ss to be one of the witnesses of that removal and had 

some connection with its being sent to its present 

venger cation. When it was removed the idea was en- 

tertatned by the then Superintendent, who is the 

irs of present Superintendent, and the officers who were 

i unected with him, that the Academy might be 

stablished within the walls and upon the grounds 


8 of m 


i the erection of an observatory, dormi- 


; ] wast 


| Sty 


N 


rs adjacent to Fort Adams, near Newport. After it 
es and was taken there it was discovered that there were 
N pro- hoaccommodations foritat Fort Adams. It then 
in the Secame necessary to plant it somewhere else. It 
mpedi- was taken to the city of Newport, in the State of 
ittle or R ode Island, where it now is. 
recon , ere are a great many inconveniences and 
npson, “rawbacks connected with its present location, 
t Jol which think imperatively demand that it should 
puld be eke from Newport. If taken from that place 
‘tink it should be taken back to Annapolis, 
» to ree -‘eWport unites all the disadvantages of a water- 
and ot Ng place with a manufacturing town, and the as- 
yf Con- “tons and temptations are such it is impos- 
yas the ‘ole for the officers of the Academy to keep up 
luty ne of discipline that is necessary ata naval 
resent ) vemy. Itisin the midst of alargecity. ‘The 
the na- » Mate is not as good as at Annapolis. During 
psi bie. _ whole ume, and I think it was there fourteen 
anding years, that the Academy was at Annapolis there 
Navy, were but two deaths. J havé the testimony of 
d with the office 


ts that since it has been transferted to 








Newport there have been several, the number I 
do not know. ‘The records show that the pro- 
portion of ill-health at Newport In proportion to 
the number of students at the Academy has been 
much greater than it was at Annapolis, or as one 
to four. 

It is true that many of the disadvantages that 
would naturally arise from Newport being a wa- 
tering place are not felt so much by the students 
while they are at the Academy, because their 


practice trip generally occurs in the months of 


June, July, and August, which is the time that 
the watering season is at tts height: 


circumstances 


° 
but there are 
connected with its beinga watering 






place that are regarded by those who are most fa- 
1 


miliar with the institution as exceedingly delete- 
rious to young men. ore 

I would not say, and I would not have it in- 
ferred from anything I may say or do, that the 
Academy has not been conducted since it has 
been at Newport as successfully as it possibly 
could be under the existing circumstances. | know 
the worth of the Superintendent and of the com- 
mandants,and other officers, pastand present, who 
have been connected with the School. I know 
they are men of intelligence,as well as fine Officers. 
Lam perfectly well aware, and I think the parents 
of all the young men who have been there, or who 
are there now, recognize the assiduity and the ef- 
forts of those gentlemen to discharge their duties 
fully to the country and to the young men under 
their charge: But | am only speaking of the sen- 
timent entertained, as [I shall show hereafter, by 
those very officers themselves on this subject. 

I know that the Academy, even at Newport, is 
more successful thanany similar institution in the 
world, I have a letter in my pocket, written by 
an English officer toa distinguished citizen of this 
country, after he had been at Newport; had re- 
mained there some days thoroughly inspecting the 
School; had heard th: boysattheir recitations; had 
seen them at their gunnery practice, and other 
exercises, and at their exercise on board ship, 
and he pronounced that opinion. But still the 
Academy has not reached that degree of perfec- 
tion which the naval officers connected with it 
think that it ought to reach, and which | think it 
ought to attaen. 

We cannot cuard the morals and preserve the 
health of the young men who are committed to 
our care as our duty re guires of us. 

The allurements and temptations at the Naval 
Academy are such that we are losing from the 
service many of our best young men. It is utter 
folly to suppose that you can establish any rule 
or any artificial line in acity across which there 
are temptations to allure young men who are be- 
tween the ages of fourteen and eighteen years 
which they will not sometimes transgress and 
pass ove r. The fact that they do pass over for 
the purpose of securing some temptation that is 
forbidden, may not of itself be an evil and a wrong 
except that it is a violation of the law of the 
Academy; and one of the first things that is taught 


to an officer at the Naval Academy ts the dutySf 
one of the axioms of 


perfect obedience; for it is 
that profession that no man is fit to command 
until he has learned to be commanded. 

Two classes at the Academy are kept on ship- 
board. Those ships, I believe, are the Constitu- 
tion and the Santee. They are dismantled; they 


| are nothing more nor less than barrack ships. 


One part of the deck is assigned to a school-room, 
where the young men study ina common school- 
room; another to a dormitory, also one common 
room. On board of these ships none of the ad- 
vantages can be derived that could be secured by 
being on board of aregular, properly manned and 
properly furnished man-of-war. These ships are 
moored about three fourths of a mile from the 
shore, and the only connection that the young 
men or the officers on board these ships have with 
the shore or their teachers who reside ashore is 
by means of a tug thatis constantly kept, atcon- 


| siderable expense, plying between the shore and 


the ships. ‘The other two classes are kept ina 
hotel in the midst of the city. The officers, in- 
stead of being withiax the walls as at Annapolis, 


| and immediately associating with the young men, 


occupy houses, one in one portion of the town 
and another in another. Hence they can main- 
tain none of that kind of police or guardianship 
over the young men that they would at Annapo- 
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lis or atany other properly established and well- 
regulated school. The result of all this,as 1 said 

before, is thata perfect system and diserpline can- 

not be obtained thers , and in conse quence of it 

the service is losing many of the most promising 

youngsters w ho enter the School, losing many of 
the young men who would make admirable, dash- 

ing, noble, glorious sailors, but who cannot be 

restrained from violating some of those minute 

regulations of the Academy which are necessary 

to be established and to be obeyed. 

There is no hospital conn cted with the Acad- 
emy at Newport. At Annapolis there was a hos- 
pital large enough to accommodate all the sick. 
There is no observatory and no library at New- 
port. Ido not know whetherat this moment the 
library is now open and occupies a house or not; 
but for along time it was kept boxed up in one 
of the casemates at Fort Adams. 

Mr. ANTHONY. If the Senator will allow 
me, the students of the Naval Academy have the 
free use of the Redwood library, which is infi- 
nitely superior to the library at the Academy in 
all departments—one of the oldest and best libra- 
ries in the country. 

Mr. GRIMES. Then, Mr. President, as to the 
question of expense. At Annapolis we have our 
own grounds, our own dormitories, recitation- 
rooms, observatories, library-rooms, and means 
for imparting all the esse ntial and necessary 
branches of education to naval officers. At New- 
port we have none of these. We are obliged to 
rent houses for our officers and students to occupy, 
and to maintain ships at large expense, which are 
constantly needing and undergoing repair, and 
which we shall be obliged to break up in a little 
while. We are compelled to keep a tug plying 
constantly between the ships and the land at con- 
siderable expense. I suppose the additional ex- 
pense of keeping the Academy at Newport over 
keeping it at Annapolis would not be less than 
$100,000 a year, although on that subject lam not 
well informed. 

Then in regard to climate: the instruction in 
gunnery, in infantry tactics and in artillery tac- 
tics, In seamanship and naval tactics, is all per- 
formed in the open air. Iam told by those who 
are familiar with the subject that there is at least 
one month more in the autumn and one month 
more in the spring when these exercises can be 
performed at Annapolis than at Newport. 

W hat are the objections to removing the Naval 
Academy back to Annapolis? First, itis said that 
it will be brought back into immediate proximity 
tothe Army. Itwill be observed that the amend- 
ment which I propose does not seek to bring back 
the Academy until the commencement of the aca- 
demic year 1865, which will be in September of 
that year. [do not seek todisturb the Army at 
this time. Il understand from the chairman of the 
Committee on Military Affairs that the Secretary 
of War deems it important to the interests of the 
public service that the Army should keep pos- 
session of Annapolis for the present; and | did 
not intend to be put in the attitude of throwing 
any impediment in the way of the War Depart- 
ment, or of the proper prosecution of the affairs 
of that Department. I have therefore proposed 
in this amendment, in order to give all parties 
ample time, that the Academy may remain at 
Newport until September, 1865. 

An objection was made when this proposition 
was under consideration a year ago to the return 
of the Academy to Annapolis because of the al- 
leged disloyalty of the people of Maryland. I 
trust, after the recent developments in that State, 
that that argument will not be urged to-day. 

Now, Mr. President, what are the opinions of 
others on this subject who are familiar with it 
and capable of judging? I propose to read a letter 
from Admiral Charles H. Davis, who is at the 
head of the Bureau of Navigation in the Navy 
Department, under whom this Academy is placed 
by law. I need not tell the Senate who he is, 
and that there is no manin thecountry, certainly 
none who has not been immediately connected 
with the Academy as a Superintendent or a com- 
mandant of midshipmen, who is better able in 
every point of view to give correct information 
and good advice on this subject than Admiral 
Davis. He says: 

‘The most obvious argument for the removal of the Naval 
Academy from Newport back to its original site in Aunap 
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olis is that the latter is a complete establishment, built and 
prepared for the express purpose, containing all the build 
ings, such as dormitories, lecture and recitation-roome, 
chapel, library, observatory, hospital, &c., &c., and con 
taining also suitable residences for the Superintendent, pro 
fessors, and instructors of all classes. This argument is so 
obvious and so weighty, that In order to be overcome it 
should be met by some counter argument equally conclu 
sive. Hut the truth is that there is not a single consider 
aliou, With one exception which will be noticed hereafter, 
that is notin favorof Aunapolis rather than Newport as the 
seat of the Naval Academy 

“Among these considerations we may enumerate as one 
of the most important the comparative brealthiness of the 
two situations ln this respect experience is entirely in 
favor of Aunapolis. During the long re sidence of the School 
ut the latter place no such instances have oecurred of en- 
demic diseases as have once or twice created the most se- 
rious alarm at Newport, and threatened to break up the 
Sehvol. Itis worth while to inquire into the nature of these 
diseases, or to ask whether they spring from the very hu 
mid climate of Rhode Island in the spring, or from the man- 
ner in which the midshipmen are lodged. It it should be 
argued that these sickuesses have been the result ot the mid 
shipmen’s living on board ship for so long atime, this very 
statement is a reason forthe return of the Academy to An 
napolis, where, with suitable additions to the present build 
ing, only the junior class would have to live on board ship, 
and thai only tor one year. 

‘Another of the important conaderations referred to is 
the seclusion and freedom from interruption and from 
temptation afforded by the old Academy grounds. This 
is a consideration which is entitied to the deepest reflec 
tion. It comes home immediately to the most serious anx 
jeties Of parents, and of legislators, who in this case stand 
in loco paventis toward midshipmen. What parent would 
willingly subject his child in the progressot his education, 
and duriug his tender years, to such temptations and dis 
plays of luxury and wealth as dazzle the eves and excite 
the fancy of the young men at Newport, leading them to 
form very false ideas of what constitutes real usefulness 
aud honor in life? What would be thought of a deliberate 
proposition to remove the Military Academy at West Point 
from its present situation, and from all its accumulated ad 
vantages of buildings and grounds, to a fashionable water 
ing place, putting the cadets into a hotel built of wood, in 
lieu of their present excellent accommodations? And the 
case is precisely similar in respect tothe Naval Academy, 
fur the removal to Newport at the beginning of the rebel 
lion was merely regarded as a temporary expedient. Noth- 
ing whatever has been done to give to its residence there 
the character of a permanent establishment; on the con- 
trary, several large ships have been sent there to receive 
the midshipmen, and the hotel, in which the two Upper 
classes reside, has only been rented by the year; and when 
the present lease expires (about a mouth hence) it will be 
rented by the month. 

Another of the important considerations to be kept in 
view is the superiority of the climate of Annapolis over 
that of Newport, in respect particularly of the duration of 
the winter. Wedo pot speak of this on the score of health, 
which has already been touched upon, but with relation to 
its effect upon the education of the midshipmen. In con 
sequence of the greater mildness of the climate of Annap 
olis, the period of all kinds of out-of-door exercises is much 
longer, and the exposure attending them is very much less, 
When it is considered that a most important partof the in 
struction of the midshipmen in the art of seamauship, in 
the tactics of single ships, of squadrons, and of fleets, and 
also a great deal of instruction in naval gunnery, must take 
place on the water, it will readily be understood that the 
quict waters of Chesapeake bay, inclosed, and yet atford- 
ing the awplest field for all Kiuds of naval exercises and 
evolutions, are very preferable to these of a more northern 
climate and less protected situation. 

“ These three considerations of the superior healthiness of 
Annapolis, its seclusion and remoteness, and the mildness 
of its crimate, added to the fact that all the material ac 
commodations, instruments, and means for conducting the 
School are on the spot, cannot fail to conduct an uubiased 
mind to the conclusion that the School ought to be restored, 
at the end of this term, to its original and proper seat; for 
these are the main considerations, and the ouly important 
considerations. Anything that may be saidin favor of New- 
port may be said with much more reason in favor of many 
situations on Long Island Sound; and yet what would be 


* thought of a serious proposition, instead of making use of 


the public buildings at Annapolis for the purposes for which 
they were constructed, to spend $500,000 in erecting the 
same buildings elsewhere, and in a less suitable place? 
Newport is thought of as the place for the Naval School 
simply because the Naval School took refuge there in time 
of trouble; but the truth is that the result of this experi- 
ment, which has now lasted nearly three years, is entirely 
adverse to Keeping the institution at Newport. Whatever 
may be said in favor of other places, experience has proved 
that nothing can be said in favor of Newport. It isa fact 
worth mentioning that the Department has thought it ne- 
cessary to instruct the Superintendent not to allow the 
practice ship Marion to go to the southward of Point Ju- 
dith, that vessel being in an unseaworthy condition. No 
such restriction would be necessary at Annapolis. 

** There are some minor considerations in favor of Annap 
olis which it may be worth while to touch upon. One is 
the economy of living—a most serious question to the pro 
fessprs and other officers of the institution who have houses 
at Annapolis, and are enabled to live there much more com- 
fortably upon their salaries, It would be a real act of hu- 
manity to em to allow them to return to their old quar- 
ters. Another of the minor considerations is the evils arising 
from the extrenre inconveniences of the present situation 
ofthe NavalSchool. One of the immediate consequences 
of these inconveniences is that all the advantages arising 
trom the use of the observatory, and from free access to the 
excellenttibrary of the institution, are suspended, and in- 
deed entirely lost to those of the midshipmen whose edu- 
cation is begun and completed at Newport. 

“A third of these miner considerations is (I do not knew 


but that Iam wrong in calling it a minor consideration) 


that a great deal of that punctuality, precision, and uni- 
formity of discipline, which belong toa separate establish- 
ment, and a distinet inclosure, are unavoidably omitted 
in such a place as Newport. Annapolis is so situated that 
nothing interferes with the order and routine of the School; 
there is no interposition of a public opinion, or sentiment, 
or of any influence that is foreign to the interests of the 
institution. The Naval School is there adistinct commu- 
nity, having its own laws, and its own appropriate seuti- 
ments. It is weedless to undertake to show by any labored 
argument how much more easy it must be to conduct the 
education of young men under these circumstances than 
amidst the bewildering distractions of Newport and its vi- 
cimity . 

**] promised in the beginning to notice one exception, 


which is taken against Annapolis, and which at one time | 


might have been allowed to have some moment. ‘his ex- 


ception is the want of loyalty and Union sentiment in that 
place.’ 


This letter was written before the recent elec- 
tion in Maryland. 


** In the beginning of the rebellion this consideration was 
an iinportant one Ou many accounts ; it threatened to exer 
cise a corrupting and disorganizing influence on the School ; 
but when the Academy returns to Annapolis the very re- 
verse Will be the case, because it is filled now exclusively 
by young men in whose breasts all the circumstances ot 
this accursed rebellion have created the most passionate 
sentiments of loyalty and attaclimentto the Union. So far 
from there being reason to apprchend that the present mid- 
shipmen, Or those who are to come after them, can imbibe 
any taint from the traitors or southern sympathizers that 
may be lurking in that city, they, on the contrary, will ex- 
ercise supreme mort! control in the opposite direction, and 
will render treason afraid to show itself and tearful of the 
sound of its own voice. Besides, this would be a charge 
against Maryland which it would be exceedingly unbecom- 
ing for any one to urge in the present highly patriotic atti- 
tude of that State.” 


That is the opinion of Admiral Davis, the gen- 
tleman who has the general charge of the Naval 
Academy. He has thoroughly investigated the 
whole subject. He has visited the Academy for 
the purpose of informing himself before he made 
that communication to me. 

I will now read from the report of the visitors 
to the Naval Academy in 1862. This board of 
visitors was composed of Commodore Stribling, 
Commodore Sands, Commodore Glynn, the de- 
ceased Commodore Hudson,Commodore Wilkes, 
and Commodore Harwood. They say: 


“Jtis scarcely necessary to refer to the causea which 
led to the removal of the Academy; under the circum- 
stances such removal was unavoidable. Coming here 
without any previous preparation, the difficulties to be 
encountered Were great and not to be easily overcome. 
Expedients had to be adopted, and in many ways the Su- 
perintendent and other officers of the institution wereata 
loss how to proceed so as te prevent the studies of the 
acting midshipinen from being materially interrupted. Lor 
the want of proper rooms, inconveniences are still ex 
perieneced when several classes are reciting at the same 
time. ‘he library is in boxes at Fort Adams, and appears 
to be in good condition now. but the board does not think 
that such valuable books should long be kept in a casemate, 
Doubtless dampness is there, which, in time, will iujure 
or destroy them. Besides, it is important the library should 
be in a condition foruse. Atthe hotel building there seems 
to be no suitable accommodation for it. The board is of 
opinion that as soon as can be done with safety, the Aecad- 
emy should be returned to Alinapolis, where every facility 
exists for the improvement of the students and for the com- 
fortable accommodation of all connected with the insti- 
tution.”’ 


This report is concurred in by all the commo- 
d@res whom I have mentioned and who composed 
the board, except Commodore Sands. He does 
not dissent from it, but expresses the opinion 
that it was hardly proper for that board to make 
any intimation at all on the subject, either in fa- 
vor of retaining it or sending it away from its 
present location. 

1 will now read a portion of a letter from the 
very excellent officer and distinguished gentleman 
who is now at the head of the Naval Academy— 
I mean Commodore Blake. In a letter written 
to me dated on the 18th of March he says: 

“ The disadvantages of the presenttemporary location of 
the Naval Academy are very great indeed, and noone can en- 
tertain a doubt of the necessity of its being permanéutly re- 
established somewhere atthe earliest possible moment. We 
now number over four hundred midshipmen, two hundred 
and seventeen being in a building erected for hotel pur- 
poses, in the heart of a city of filteen thousand inhabitants, 
and the rest quartered on board two frigates lying at a 
small island in the harbor, nearly a mile distant from the 
building, communication being keptup with them by means 
of asmall steam-yvacht of abouttorty tons. ‘This is the best 
arrangement (deficient as itis) which we have been able 
to make here. T'wo boards of visitors, the presidents of 
both former Superintendents of the Academy, have in- 
spected it with the utmost care sfice we have been thus 
established, and I beg you to look over their reports, par- 
ticularly that of the last board, of which Rear Admiral 
Goldsborough was president. Its investigations were ofa 
most searching character, and their report, which is one of 
the documents accompanying the last annual report of the 
Secretary of the Navy, will, | think, satisfy you that we 
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under the cir umicty 


have done the best we could 
inconvenienees which we 


7 are contendine wir ; , e 
to every one. In the first place, itis extremely de 
guard the morals of so jarge abody of youn eet 
under proper military discip ine, situates un aoe 
[ believe that every intelligent peteon wi oe are; 1 
the establishment admits that we have ake aS MMs pected 
respect better than could have been expected. ‘ . din $ 

|| ond place,a great deal of most Valuable time js} . Lhe ne 
ing trom one part of the establishment to the rtm Hi pass 

| and exercises ; and the operations of i Gas se Tdrills 
well as all our domestic details, are ander en 3 
stances, very difficult to manage.” P “FF SUCH Circus 








| of naval heroes, and himself 


| to command the flag-ship Wabash. 


| man; at any rate his family resides in New, 








I have also a communication from Commanid. 
Rodgers. I need not tell the Senate Who Cay: : 
os ‘ aya 
C. R. P. Rodgers is, the third in a line of des " 
one of the most : 


complished officers of our own or of any = 
He was the commandant of the Midshiys a 
Annapolis at the time the Academy was y. i ; d. 
He went with ito Newport and remained i 
unui the expedition of Admiral Dy Pont ty jo 
southern coast was organized, when he was 


lected for a position infinitely above his renk 
’ 


although perfectly corresponding with HIS merits 
a ’ 


Li t me 


furthermore that Captain Rodgers is q N 





say 
Whort 


oF 
mh 


hort: 
’ 


and therefore, if he had any local interests 
would govern him in forming any opinion oy this 
subject, it would seem to be adverse to the opin 
ions that he expresses in this letter and the 


that 


: Views 
which | entertain. He says: 
UNITED STATES STEAMER Ipc arots 


BaLTimore, March ||. jo4 


My pear Sir: | have received tw day your letter » . e 
10th instant, iu which you do me the honor to ask saw snail: 
ion as to the expediency of sending the Naval se) ' il 
to its old site at Annapolis. J] have ne hesitation iy cay 
ing that [ think it of the utmost importance that i: ould 


be sent thither at the earliest possible moment 

I was the commandant of midshipmen when the Naya 
Academy was removed trom Anuapolis, and betore | » : 
up that position to take more active service | became ¢ 
vineed that Newport was not well adapted to be 
location Of a great naval training school. [tis, | tink. the 
most agreeable residefice in the country, aud the 


ve 
n 


Colne the 


’ 4 iicers 
and professors of the establishment could not fail to enjoy 
the genial hospitality and the cultivated society tor whieh 


the place is so deservedly famous; but New port is not only 
a fashiouable watering place, and the permanent home of 
a gay and luxurious society, but is, moreover, a tactory 
town, and abounds in every allurement calculated two dis 
tract the minds of students.and afford tiem facilities for 
dissipation. 

[tis also one of the most expensive places in the country 
The climate is delighttul during the summer mouths, but 
during those months the midshipmen are absent either on 
their practice cruise or on furlough. The winter climate 
is severe and the rigors are protracted during the whole of 
spring, affording no facilities for those military exercises 


which must be acquired in the open air, under a more 
genial temperature than Newportaffords before June. These 
exercises are ot the highest importance and caunot be dis 


peused with. 

The School is now chiefly quartered in a hotel, in the 
center of Newport, without even a police wall about it 
The junior class is still more badly quartered on board bar 
rack ships, the tendencies of which, L think, are very per- 
nicious. ‘These vessels must not be considered as ships-ot- 
war; they are simply bad floating barracks, where the mid 
shipmen are herded together, without any privacy, between 
low and over-heated decks. The habitand routine of these 
ships is academic and not naval. 

On board of them the usages of a sbip-of- war in com- 
mission cannot be enforced or exhibited, and the habus 
acquired are in no degree those which will be demanded of 
the midshipmen when they shall graduate and pass io 
active service. 

1 once thought well of quartering the junior class on 
board the Constitution, but subsequent observation has 
changed my opinion, and [ now consider it of great import 
ance thatthe members of the entering class should be lodged 
like the other midshipmen, on shore, under the infu 
of the senior classes, in suitable rooms, where they may 
find some degree of privacy, and be shiclded trom the de 
moralizing influences inseparable trom the practice of ais 
ing in one open space the well disposed aud those wilh 
vicious propensities. 

Annapolis was the first seat of our naval training sctio; 
it is the alma mater of all its graduates; it already lias ay 
sociations that are dear to many naval officers. Upon tts 
grounds and buildings much thought and labor and treasure 
have been expended. The Joeation is very bi autiiul, the 
grounds are cheerful and well adapted to their purpose. 
The winter is short, the spring far more genial than tit 
of Newport, as the much earlier vegetation will attest 
The period of coufinement in heated rooms, and depriv& 
tion of out of door sports, much more brief. 

The cost of food and attendance is moderate. The town 
itself is small and quiet, and not likely to increase rhe 
barracks for the students, the quarters for the officers a id 
professors, the mess hall, recitation hall, clape!, observa 
tory, hospital, aud the like, are already built. A moderate 
sum will put everything in good condition, and th N val 
School can soon be placed on a firm and satisiactory [0% 
ing; its walls can shut it in from too much intorcous 
with the neighboriood, and it will be shielded trom We 
allurements which now distract it. 

Should it remain in Newport its habits of study must 
languish, no matter how devoted may be the efforts al Uiore 
intrusted withits control and instruction, and its love wust 
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vered. s 
g : temporary purpose, and effects no perma 


The money which is now spent upon 


yement in its matériel. When the day of severe 
; | arrive it may be found still quartered in 
in barrack ships, and it will be very dif 
in appropriation to place its establishmeut 
tint basis. 
Mciats of the School with whom IT have con- | 
eeemed to think it of great importance that it 
to Annapolis at an early day. 
belicve that the rank our Navy will take here- | 
coe the navies of the world will depend chiefly 
: vey of its training school. Nautical skill is 
rthe sole requirement ina naval officer. 
sto compete with foreign officers he must be a 
eiplined mind and scientific training, and to be 
»tseck knowledge with unswerving diligence, 
wy the resorts of gayety and luxurious pleasure. 
rhe succeeding commandant of midshipmen at 
Naval Academy at Newport, after Captain 
tS iweyg was detached, was Captain Simpson, 
g : y at a 
»» commander of the Nantucket in Charles- 
borbor. He was the assistant executive offi- 
the Academy fora year or two at Annapolis 
ree twas removed to Newport. I havea let- 


sor from him of the same tenor as that which | 
} iy read from Captain Rodgers and that which | 
J shall read from the present Superintendent, Cap- 
roi Fairfax, but I failed to bring it with me to || 
the Senate Chamber. And, sir, let me say here, | 
‘hat although my acquaintance with naval officers 
‘. somewhat extensive, | have never seen and | 
eard of but one single naval officer who was 
favor of returning the Academy to Annapolis 
os earliest possible moment, 
[holdin my hand a letter from Captain Fair- 
fx, who is known by reputation at least, if not | 
sol lly, to many of the Senators present. He | 





Newront, March 21, 1864. 

Dear Str: The United States Naval Academy is com- || 
two parts, a contracted hotel, becoming very di 

,not at all adapted tor its purposes at the present 


' the two school ships Sautee and Constitution, || 
4 ss the harbor, moored to wharves on Goat island, |} 
separated by nearly three fourths of a mile, consuming val- 


pissing to and fro, both of the line oflicers and 
3. The ships are,in my opinion, miserable places 
Imagine on board of cach vessel, as was Ue case 

at commencemeut of the term, October, 1863, one hun 
(d thirty youngsters promiscuously thrown together, 

ug and dressing together, no privacy Whatever, all 
sizes and dispositions, from the East aud the West, living 
t fiien fora year and a halfand sometimes nearer 
tw ws; and why? Simply because the quarters on 
é vill notadmitof more than a halt of our whole num 
fu this state of things, With our instructors and the 
ficers living at different parts of the city—some a 
Acaudemy—we lose half or more than half the 

in maiotaining discipline. Otten when re 
cannot be found, as they have no academic 
blivein. ‘The trouble of keeping the midshipmen 
iry bounds is much greater than a casual 

uid suppose. [tis almost impossible to keep 
discipline. The youngsters on shipboard when 
ly irom the restraints of a week ou board acon 
ivessel—the only change a contracted island, present- 

5 ing attractive to the cye—break through all pro- 
les. ‘The eity is tull of grog shops and lewd girls, aim 

i Hitst remember it is amanulacturing place. Lt merely 


s( 1 





La fewot the disadvantages, for at this time, unfor 
, bam pressed for time. 
Academy is not moved soon it will be necessary to |} 


Ke 


everal important additions to our preseut arrange- 
its to meet the increase in numbers of thuse who are or |} 
Will be properly entided to come from the ships, and also 
1 rous repairs to our present building. One import 
lure that ought to be taken into consideration is the 
tot ho-pital room—acecommodations for any seriously 
&. ‘The question is, what shall we do? Can we afford | 
vulda new Academy, or will Congress do it? If not, and 
Were they disposed to, how long will ittake, and where lo 
t? We must take into consideration the climate, for 
ur Work is principally during the winter montis. Our | 


‘*ereises in seamanship, guauery, artiliery, and infantry || 
es require outdoor work. "This climate is too severe || 
“very changeable. So far as [ can see nothing offers so || 
rable as Annapolis; with nearly all the requisite build 
s, fae, large grounds, properly inclosed, and a wharf 
to them to moor vessels for study or practice—with 
*eryUiing concentrated into the Academy grounds—all ot 
isavailable. feel, even with the objectionable 
“Weoundings growing out of a large Army post and paroled 
ers’ Camp, Our discipline would be improved at the | 
Pposts but with the withdrawal of sick and other sol 
fs Anuapolis could be rendered, with the least expense, || 
st desirable place fora School. [am not actuated 
cling save that ofthe best interests ofthe Academy. 
‘faras Tam personally coneerned, t vastly prefer living 
ye Por me it will ever be distastetul mingling with any 
\ se Wilo are influenced by southern sectional feeling. 


mt “WOW ty position as a strong Union man, and yet a 
: Hverner by long line of ancestry. But my time stops me 
the mail is about closing, and already { have been 


) lone 


Vor sWering your letter. 

ery respectfully and truly, D. M. FAIRFAX. 

i Mr. Grimes, United States Senate. | 
have also a letter from General Lockwood || 


of 4 T ‘ 
ws United States Army, who was for many || 
years | 


tary purposes, written on the 20th of last month. 
He says: 
HeapavuartTers Mrippur DerparTMenNt, 

Kientu ARMY CorRPs, 
MarRYLaNpD, Marck 20, 1264. 

Sir: Having been connected with the Naval Academy 
from its origin in 1845 till April, 1861, when it was removed 
to Newport, Rhode Island, in consequence of the breaking 
out of the rebellion, and being stilla professor in the United 
States Navy, and naturally interested in its prosperity, I 
ain gratified to learn that an effort will probably be made, 
during the present session of Congress, to return the School 
to Annapolis, which place [ regard as a far more suitable 
location, for the following reasons: 

l. The mildne 
exercises, so ¢ 


BaLTIMORE, 


ss of the climate which enables out-door 
ssential a feature of the course of instruction, 
to be prosecuted one mouth longer in autumn and to be 
resumed one month earlier in spring, thereby duplicating 
the time devoted to these exercises at the Academy 

2. The salubrity of th It may appear strange, 
butis nevertheless true, established by experience, thatthe 
pupils enjoyed far better health at Annapolis than they do 
at Newport. 


climate. 


Being absent during the summer and early 
autumn, the autumnal diseases, the ouly ones seriously at 
fecting the Chesapeake locality, are not felt, and the ea 
tarrhal and asthmatic affections of the North are notknown 
to any great extent in this locality. The ratio of mortality 
and some cases of disease in the two places, as shown by 
the experience of the Academy, are as one to four. 

3. Expense of living. ‘This is found to bea serious draw 
back at Newport, felt not only by the midshipmen, but by 
the professors, officers, and employvés,and rendering it ex 
tremely dificult for either to live within their pay. 

4. Discipline. From a variety of causes itis tound ex 
tremely ditheult, yea impossible, to maintain a rigid disci 
pitfiec at Newport. Among these causes may be named the 
influences of fashion in a gay, and of corruption in a man- 
ulacturing and seaport city, and the ready access of vice 
and liquor to the pupils in consequence of the barracks be- 
ing within the city of Newport. 

5. Imperfect accommodations, as affecting not only the 
health and discipline, but the facilities for instruction; sep 
arating the School into remote parts, and placing superior 
officers so far removed from the pupils that their influence 
is in a measure lost. 

Binally, having recently returned from the post at An- 
napolis, and having as department commander carefully 
inspected the buildings, &c., of the Naval Academy hospi 
tal, Lam enabled to say positively that a very small sum 
of money would suffice to restore things there to the statu 
quo antebellum; tat the buildings withinthe Naval Acad 
emy Walls are notabsolucely required tor the present wants 
of the military service; thatthe St. John’s College build 
ings are pronounced by the surgeons much better adapted 
to and are entirely sufficient for the sick now there or ex 
pected; that any possible deficiency can be supplied by hos- 
pital tents, Which the surgeon in charge is now using in 
preference to buildings, because he avers his convalescent 
patients recover more rapidly; that the commissary and 
quartermaster departments are now being removed without 
the wails as Of more ready access; and thatan expenditure 
ofa tew hundred dollars will construct wharfage without 
the walls far more convenient than that within. 

I have the honor to be, very re 


spectfully, your obedient 
servant, 


HENRY HH. LOCKWOOD, 
Brigadier General commanding Department, 
and Projessor United States Navy. 
Hon. Mr. Grimes, United States Senate. 

I have read these letters to the Senate because 
they were written by men well known in their 
profession and favorably known to the general 
public. They are from officers familiar with the 
subject about which they write, each of them 
be ing now or havit v be en rece ntly attached to the 
Academy in an official relation. They know its 
wauts, its dangers, its opportunities. Kach of the 
letters | have read ts an argument of itself, anda 
far better one than | could make. 

I have several other communications from naval 
officers, allof the same tenor. They are from men 
who have been intimately connected with the 
Academy. They know its wants and its policy, 
and the policy of the country. They are from men 
of no party and no section but the party of their 
country. But I will not take up the time of the 
Senate with reading. I believe, myself, that the 
best interests of the Academy and of the service 
require that it should be removed at the carliest 
possible day. I am notdisposed, in cousideration 
of what the chairman of the Committee on Mil- 
itary Affairs has said to me to-day, to force it 
back to Annapolis against the wishes of the War 
Department at this time, although I have no doubt 
that, as General Lockwood says, who was com- 
mandant of this post at the time he wrote me this 
letter, with a very small expenditure of money 
the Army could be accommodated at Annapolis 
without the walls quite as well as within them, 
and then surrender the Academy grounds to the 
Academy proper. I do not doubt that it oughtto 
be removed to Annapolis at the beginning of the 
next academic year. 


All I want at present is to give both the War | 


and the Navy Departments to understand, and to 


: let the parents of the young men who are at the || 
X. and isat this time, one of the professors at || Academy understand, that it is not the policy of || 


1} ine, 
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now is; that itis not our policy to subject their 


yns and the ir protérés to the ti mptations lo W hich 
they are now subjected at Newport; that it isnot 
Ot ry oli ~y to encourage them to put their sons 
Into the public service, and the n, after furnishins 
them temptati 


x 


. 
ns by which they will be allure d 
from the path of duty, iguominiously to dismiss 
them from the public service because thi y have 
yi lded to those temptations. Llaving done my 
duty, [ leave the issue to the Senate. . 
Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. President, if U had not 
been aware of the intention of the Senator from 
lowa to bring forward this proposition | should 
be surprised to meet it here upon an appro 
tion bill. It has not been called for by the De- 
partment, and we have no evidence before us that 
the Department deems it advisable. Indeed, we 
have strong negative evidence thatthe Department 
is content with the Academy where it is, and has 
no disposition toremoveit. If the location of the 
Academy were fixed by law, if the President, or 
Secretary of the Navy acting under him, had not 
the power to remove it without the direction or the 
assent of Congress, there might be a propriety in 
conferring the authority, or even in indicating 
the opinion of Congress on the subject. But no 
such power on the part of the Department islack- 
The Academy is not and never has been 
fixed by law in any place. In fact, it was not 
created by any speciallaw. Mr. Bancroft, when 
he was Secretary of the Navy, wisely determined 
that instead of instructing the midshipmen on 
shipboard by professors, it would be better to 
collect them at one place, to subject them all to 


rifie 


| I 


the same discipline, to give all of them the advant- 


ages of all the professors, and to subject them all 
to the healthful stimulus of associated study and 
generous competition. With no other authority 
than what he found in existing statutes, he car- 
ried his project into execution, and collected the 
young gentlemen at Annapolis, where he organ- 
ized « plan of instruction and discipline. The 
measure met with the approbation of Congress, 
and appropriations were made for larger instruc- 
tion, for wider range of study, and for comforta- 
ble and convenient accommodations for the pupils 
and their professors. Thusstarted and thus grew 
up the NavalAcademy ,which is doing for the Navy 
what West Point has done for the Army, which 
has taken such a strong hold on the public re- 
gard, and to which to-day thousands of promis- 
ing young men are looking as the goal of their 
young ambition and the starting poiut of their 
manly carcer. 

When the rebellion broke out anda mob of 


| armed traitors attempted to seize the Academy 


ver removed to Newport, 


and to destroy the old ship Constitution, the 
Academy was hastily and not without much dan- 
An arrangement was 
made between the Secretary of the Navy and the 
Secretary of War for the occupation of Fort Ad- 
ams by the Academy, and in this arrangement 
the Senator from Iowa was largely instrumental. 
Fort Adams was found to be inadequate for the 


| comfortable accommodation of the pupils, and 


“e Naval Academy, although detached for mili- || this Government to keep the Academy where it || 


they were transferred to the Atlantic House, a 


| great hotel, with large, airy rooms, beautifally 


situated, in one of the healthiest places in the 
world. 

Now, whenever it is found that Newport is 
less desirable than Annapolis or than any other 
place forthe Academy, the Secreta y has the same 
power to remove it that he had to establish it ori- 
ginally at Annapolis and that he had to remove it 
from Annapolis to Newport. Certainly the Seo- 
retary, with the advice of the officers of the Acad- 
emy and with the counsel of the Navy at his com- 
mand, is better qualified to judge than we can be 
here of the necessity of the change. We might 
as well direct him where he shall build his ships, 


how he shall make up his fleets and squadrons, 


what vessels he shall station on the Atlantic, what 
in the Gulf, and whom he shall detail to command 
them, as -to interfere in this matter of exccutive 
business. Surely the Secretary can be trusted 
in this matter, as he is in affairs of equal import- 
ance in his Department; and it seems to me that 
it is hardly respectful toward him and toward the 
President thus to direct him ina matter where he 
has full power and which he necessarily must 
understand better than most of us can. ' 
The argument of the Senator from lowa is 
directed not against Newport but against re- 
taining the Academy in a building where there is 
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insufficient protection from outside influences, || 


where discipline is not so casily maintained, and 
where the distractions from study are numerous 
and strong. Thatisto say, there should be larg 


and permanent ac commodations erected. 
will deny this. 
be erect dd? 


No one 
The question is, where shall they 
For we have notsuch buildings now 
at Newport or at Annapolis. The buildings at 
Annapolis were insufficient for the accommoda- 
tion of one hundred and cighty pupils. Some of 
them were obliged to live on shipboard. The 
Schoo! has now increased to four hundred, Every 
man familiar with building can tell something of 
the relative cost of re pairing and enlarging and 
adapting old buildings and of 

ones on the most improved plans and with all the 
advantages ofexperience. Every one knows, too, 


constructing new |} 


the comparative value of the two when completed, | 


The entirely new building is generaily the cheap- 
est and always the best. Aman who repairs and 
enlarges an old house almost always wishes, when 
it is finished, that he had laid the foundation of a 
new one, 
erected a little ata time and patched the new upon 


The accommodations that have been | 


the old for the accommodation of one hundred and | 
eighty pupils, cannot be profitably stretched out | 


for four hundred. The wisest plan would he to 


erectentirely new ones, even if they should be built | 


atAnnapolis. Not only the large number of pupils 
but the larger range of study, the expansion of th 
whole system demands this. Moreover, the buiid- 


Mr. ANTHONY. The letter of Commodore 
Blake only wentto show the disadvantages ot hav- 
ing the Academy ina hotel and the importance 
of having perm ane nt accommodations. 

Mr. GRIMES. I! will state to the Senator that 
he expressed himself to me—and I state it here 
publicly, so that he may see it in print—much 
stronger in conversation than he has 1n his letter 
in favor of the removal. 

Mr. ANTLIONY. Butin his letter he does not 
express himself in favor of a removal from New- 
ort 

Mr. GRIMES. 


words. I] 





Then I will put it in other 


Mr. ANTHONY. Then 1 dare say he ex- 
pressed himsclf in favor of the removal because 


he 





Mr.GRIMES. 
ator from Rhode Island was, who were the officers 
whoexpressed themselves in favor of retaining the 
Academy at Newport. [stated that] knew of one, 
and only one. 


Mr. ANTHONY. ILI think two of the board 


expressed himself to me in favor of || 
| the removal in the most unqualified terms. 


The question I asked the Sen- | 


l can give him the name of theone. || takes of our combined military and 1 


of examination, at the last examination but one, | 


were in favor of its being retained at Newport. 
Mr. GRIMES. No, sir. 
Mr. ANTHONY. [think the renortso shows. 
Mr. GRIMES. The report shows that no one 


of them was in favor of retaining it, but Commo- 


ings at Annapolis, erected originally upon the site 


of a military fort, are now oceupied and needed 
for military purposes, for hospitals, and for othet 
purpose 8. 
is to be recruited up to fifty thousand, and which, 


The corps of General Burnside, which |}; 


I understand, bas already reached about forty-five | 


thousand men, is to be organized at Annapolis. 
Other military expeditions will doubtless be 
formed at that point,and at this time,and solong 
as the war may last, the Government property at 


Annapolis will doubtless be more valuable for | 


military purposes than for the education of naval | 


officers. 

Now, when we deduct from the $800,000 esti- 
mated by the Senator from lowato have been 
expended at Annapolis—and I think the estimate 


a large one—the amount that has been paid for | 


property worn out and useless, the amount rep- 
resented by movable property that would be as 
valuable at Newport as at Annapolis, theamount 
that would be as valuable for military as for naval 
purposes, I have no question that the balance 
is not equal in value to that of the island which 
the city of Newport has offered a free gift to the 
Government for the site ofthe Academy. On the 
ground of economy, therefore, nothing is to be 
gained by removing the Academy. It may then 
be treated as an original question whether New- 


port or Annapolis be the most desirable place for | 
Andalthough I am not unwilling | 


the institution, 
to discuss this question, and although I have no 
doubt where the balance of advantage would be 
found, I submit that Congress ought not to be sat- 


isfied, that the country will not be satisfied, with | 


anything short of a full examination by a com- 
petent board of officers. 
vails, the place of the Academy will for the first 
time be fixed by law. The discretion of the Ex- 


If this amendment pre- | 


ecutive to locate it will for the first time be taken || 
from him, and we shall assume the grave respons- | 


ibility of ordering the Academy to be removed, 


when there may be the strongest reasons, military | 
or naval, or both, why it should be retained, for the | 


present, at least, where itis. Now, l ask Sena- 


tors if they are prepared to do this; if they have | 


sufficiently informed themselves on the subject | 
to be ready to take it out of the hands of the Sec- | 


retary. 


1am willing that there should be a res- | 


olution of inquiry, | am willing that an inquiry | 


should be made by a board of officers; but] pro- 
test against making the change without inquiry, 


and compelling it without leaving anything to the | 


discretion of the Secretary. 
the officers of the Navy are in favor of it, as all 
of those whom my friend from Lowa has consulted 
appear to be—I know some who are not 

Mr.GRIMES. Who? 

Mr. ANTHONY. 
ent superintendent of the Academy is in favor of 
removing it. 


Mr. GRIMES. 





If it be true qhat all | 


I do not think that the pres- | 


He was here last week, and 


expressed himself much stronger in conversation | 


with me than he did in his letter which I read. 


| location. 


dore Sands—! have his report here, and he said 
only: 
“Inthe main I concur in the views presented by the 
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| sioned by surrendering it to the Ac 


organizauion composed largely of fresh reery 
| | hope we shall hear from the chairmay of the 


foregoing report, but respeetfully take leave todissent from || 


that portion of it which would seein to reflect on the mo- || ! . . - 
|| im some respects its unrivaled excellences 


tives and conduct of members of Congress who by law are 
authorized to offer candidates for examination.” . =: 
: : “Further, the present juncture of affairs having 
rendered it necessary to remove the Naval Academy to 
Newport, Rhode Island, the suggestion thatit be returned 


| to Annapolis, at any rate for some time to come, is uncalled 


for.?? 

IIe said the suggestion of his associates was 
uncalled for, not that he was for it or against it. 
The other members of the board were Commo- 
dores Stribling, Glynn, Hudson, Wilkes, and 
Harwood, and all in favor of it. 


Mr. ANTHONY. It cannot have escaped the 


vored the removal of the Academy not from New- | 
port to Annapolis but from insufficient to sufficient | 
accommodations; and because there were sufficient | 


accommodations for one hundred and eighty pu- | 


pils only at Annapolis, some of them favor that 
[listened attentively to the Jetters rend 
by the Senator from Towa, and there was noth- 
ing in them from which it could be inferred that 
proper accommodations at Newport would not be 


as good as proper accommodations at Annap- | 


olis,exceptthe climate. I neverexpected to have 
to stand up here and defend the climate of New- 
ort. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. The objections were as 
to the health, the society, the exposure to tempt- 
ation. 

Mr. ANTHONY. That more pupils out of 
the number of four hundred have died at New- 
port than died at Annapolis in the same period 
out of the number of one hundred and fifty or one 


hundred and eighty may be very true. 
Mr. GRIMES. No, sir. 


proportion was as one to four. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I do not believe there is 
upon the face of the earth a place where there is 
greater healthfulness or greater longevity than 
Newport. Nobody thinks of dying there under 
eighty-five, and when a man dies at sixty they 


speak of him as a promising young man, and if | 
he dies at seventy-five he is ** cut off inthe prime | 


of his life.’’ It is true there was a little dis- 
ease there last summer, to which I suppose the 
allusion is made, a sort of summer complaint, 
that frightened some people, and the newspapers, 
I think, feeling rather proud that they could get 
up a sickness at Newport, which they had never 
had there before, made a good deal more of it 
than the facts justified. Itis, Mr. President—and 
for that | would appeal to the vital statistics—as 
healthy a place as there isin the country or in the 
world. Norcan I agree with the Senator from 
lowa that out-door exercises can be continued 
one month longer in the fall and commenced one 
month earlier in the sprivg at Annapolis than at 


'| Newport. 


General Lockwood | 
gives us the exact figures; and he says that the | 





| fresh water; its excellent anchorage, 
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Mr. GRIMES. Thatis not my sts 


the statement of the commandant 


te 
tement, buy 


tof the I id lh 


men who has been commandant at a 


Captain Rodgers. Hotn places, 
Mr. ANTHONY. [donot think that our.a 
exercises need be interrupted { er 


, or two months o¢ 
the whole year at Newport. sNS of 


Mr. GRIMES. I am not the author of ; 
statement. Itcomes from a gentlem f 
had experience at both places, 

Mr.ANTHONY. As tothe present cond 
of Annapolis for military purposes, and its ya 
for a military depot; as to the serious j; selacad 
ience and the large expense that would = 


an who 


us 


Luon 


' 
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. : : ademy; &S$ ty 
the effect of carrying on the Academy in the mider 
of a vastcamp, surrounded by all the infly neesie 


a great military organization, and especially of a 


£ 


the 
Committee on Military Affairs. Tam confiden: 


from the enlightened and enlarged view w| 


lich he 


' : 4 . aval neces. 
silies, he will not favor this proposition, at | 


: > Cast 
not ull the war is over. 

If there be nothing gained on the ground of 
economy by returning the Academy to Annapolis 
and if the two harbors are to be estimated on {iy : 
respective merits, I have no apprehension that the 
change willbe made. If I were speaking to na. 
val men, to experienced mariners, in any part of 
the world, I should think it a work of the baid- 
est supererogation to extol the harbor of New. 
port. It has been celebrated for its unsurpassed 
» Ve! 
since it was discovered. I have had oceasivy ly. 
fore, in this Chamber, to recapitulate some of 
them. Its great depth of water; iis capacious size, 
large enough for a fleet to maneuver under gail; 
its great facility of access; its abundant supply of 
** perfectly 
safe’’—I quote from the report of the commis- 
sion of 1830—*‘ from winds, waves, storms, or 
floating ice;’’ its facilities for sapid communica- 
tion with a dense population, skilled in mechan- 


| ical pursuits, and of martial character; the re- 
notice of the Senate that every letter that was read || 
from naval officers by the Senator from lowa fa- 


markable salubrity of its climate—all commend 
it for naval purposes. Cortiers Harbor island, 
which the city of Newport has tendered to the 
Government a free gift for the Academy, isa 
small island of about one hundred acres in ex- 
tent, well diversified. It contains a plain of 
twelve acres admirably calculated for purposes 
of drill. It is connected with the mainland of 
Rhode Island by a causeway which can be closed 
by a gate, giving to the site the advantages of iso- 
lation and of free communication. ‘The water is 
so. deep that a line-of-battle ship can lic along- 
side. The situation is very healthy. The value 
of this island I think has been estimated at about 
two hundred and fifty thousand dollars. And that, 
in my judgment, is more than the value of the 
property which the Government would neces 
sarily abandon in giving up Annapolis. 

Mr. GRIMES. What is the price of land on 
the mainland adjacent? 

Mr. ANTHONY. [I do not know. It dow- 
bles every month or two. This wasestimatedal 
$250,000 when my colleague and myself were at 
Newport about six months ago. . 

Mr. GRIMES. Admiral Davis, I think, ina 
conversation with me the other day, told me thet 
when he was there the land adjacent on the mai 
land was Worth $100 an acre. I suppose the 10 
sular position of this tract gives it an additional 


| value. 


Mr. ANTHONY. There is a building upon 
it that is about as suitable for the purposes o! We 
Naval Academy as the buildings at Annapols. 

Mr. GRIMES. A poar-house? ‘ 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes, sir, poor-house. W e 
have good poor-houses in our country. Phe S x 
ator from Iowa referred to one other objection 
against having the Academy at Newport; sve 
that is the superior economy of living at Annap- 
olis. If the Academy be sent back to Annapolis 
it will be found that the cost of living there 1 
is greater than it was before the removal. = 
of the professors of the Academy said to a frien 
of mine that the opportunity of giving to his va 
dren as good an education as the country Cou 


: : schools of 
afford, and without cost, in the free schools 


Newport, more than balanced the diffe rN = 
theexpense of living between Annapolis and Ae 
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The fact that the library is packed away 

2 . does not reflect cre dit on those who 
ofit. ILdonot know why the library 
icht to Newport; but IL su pose 


« that there is a much better library 


or 


of the best and oldest in the country, 
professors and pupils; and the profess- 
obably that there was no necessity 
- their own little library to Newport. 
chairman of the Committee on Mili- 
A fairs will give the Senate his views upon 
t from a military point of view. 
vy. WILSON. The form the amendment has 
nodifies, to some eXtent, my Opposition 
rh L think we had better not act upon 
‘until the next session. If we were 
rebellion, [have no doubt that I should 
remove the Naval Academy to Annapolis, 
ti.\ieve it would be for the interest of the insti- 
emove it, but it is certainly of vital im- 
to the country that the present military 
Annapolis should not be interfered 
[he amendment proposed by the Senator 


if 


lowa gives US an Opportunity at the next 
, arrest the execution of the law. So 
-as the war lasts, so long as, at any rate, the 
upies Virginia, Annapolis is important 


tary post, and it is one of the most im- 

\ vilit ut y posts the Government now oc- 

es, We ave expende dat Annapolis $250,000 

re} 

aud fora parole camp. Itis the point 
en by land and by water can reach. 

We have had several thousand men there much 

me. Five hundred sick men were brought 

e Snip the other day and put into the 

spiials. A great military expedition is fitting 

re at this time. We may have to fit out 

zen expeditions before this war closes, 

| crounds we have erected buildings for the 

fthe Government. We have extended 

wharves; we have built railroads upon them 

ming to the buildings established by the Govern- 

we have erected additional hospitals, and 

youchtnot to be interfered with during this re- 


i 


vare it fur the military uses of the Gov- | 


n, [may say that the Secretary of War be- | 


e place is one of the most important mil- 
es occupied by this Government, and is 
growing more important every day. If we were 
vii the war, 1 should vote, without any hes- 

n, to bring the Academy back to Annapolis. 

| believe it will go there in theend. I believe its 
rests require that it should go there. I ac- 
wiedge the force of what the Senator from 

| in regard to the location at New- 
—ithe temptations to the young men at New- 
ri—but I do not think Congress ought to force 
school back there against the interests of the 


l Wa DaS Sale 


Government, I think we might just as well let 


matter go over until next session, and then, 
weare In a proper condition, pass it. Itseems 
me that would be the wiser course, although 
eamendment, in the form in which the Senator 


the Interests of the Government require it, we can 


loval, 


Mr. ANTHONY. If this amendment is to 


pass—which is not necessary, for it may-just as 
well be passed at the next session—the War De- 
| ‘ment must Hnmediately begin to prepare for 
“ie evacuation of the premises. 

Mr. GRIMES. Why so? 


| 


gs or increase their accommodations there. 
They cannot provide for anything permanent 
According to the amendment they are only 
‘main there fora year; and I do not see, there- 
*, that the postponement of the time for the 
“udment to take effect renders it any more ac- 
‘Able, eXcept that it gives us an opportunity 
repeal it at the next session; that is to say, we 
Y pass a law now for the sake of repealing it 
ai the next session and not repeal it, if it should 
passed at all, 
sid ty GRIMES. A great deal that has been 
_. Jy the chairman of the Committee on Mili- 
ary Affairs applies to the city of Annapolis, but 
_* hot apply to the Academy grounds. A large 
, litot the money that he has mentioned as 


mlowa has put it, is far less objectionable, | 
ause asession of Congress intervenes, and, if 


repeal so much of this act as requires the | 


Mr. ANTHONY. They cannot extend their 


next session, when we may as well pass it | 
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emy grounds. The parole camp is not in the 
Academy grounds. ‘The War Department h 


\ Ss 

built along through the Academy grounds a rail 

road, and built it at comparatively little expense. 

It has built a lar re amount of quartermaster’s 

buildings, which are of a very temporary char- 
oat 


acter, and | suppose the lumber would be worth 


one half as much when taken down as it isnow, 
and could be removed at comparatively little ex- 
pense, The y have been making some ve ry tem- 
porary, and but very few, hospitals < utside of the 
Academy buildings, and,as was said in the letter 


that I read from General Lock wood, the 


surgvreons 


are about transferring the men from the Academy 
buildings into the outside h Ss} tal and into the 
tents, instead of keeping them inside. 

But what l want the amendment adopted for 
is, to give notice to all persons that it is notto be 


our policy to keep the Academy where it now is, 
and that we are not going to tempt, to allure into 
the public service the finest young men in the 
country and send them where they are to be 
tempted from the path of rectuude, and then ig- 
nominiously dismissed from the public service 


d , 
and bear reproach the rest of their lives. 


being gotup, I appre hend that nobody at the 
War Department would be opposed to the change. 
I happen to know that most, if not all, of the 
bureau officers are in favor of surrendering it, or 
were four weeks ago, for | had conversations 
with several of them, and they did not deem it at 
all essential to the public service that Annapolis 


If it were not for the presente X pe dition that is 


should be retained asa military post. Since this 
new expedition of General Burnside has been 
projected, | can very readily see that there are 
reasons why it should be retained in charge of 
the military authorities, and 1 am therefore will- 
ing to abandon the original proposition that I in- 
tended to move, to send itback atthe commence- 
ment of the academic year next September, and 
say it shall be sent back at the commencement of 
the academic year a year from next September. 
Then all parties will have fair notice and can gov- 
ern themselves accordingly 


Mr. TEN EYCK. Ido notmean to enterinto 


the debate so far as regards the relative merits of 


these two different places. Taccord with the Sen- 


ator from Massachusetts, and also the Senator 
from Rhode Island, in relation to the impropriety 
of fixing this matter now and at this time. I do 
not consider that it is expedient or perhaps judi- 
cious. It is admitted on all hands that the loca- 
tion for the Naval Academy has never yet been 
fixed by law, but thatit has been fixed | y the nom- 
ination or the selection of the D partment having 
charge and control of that matter. 

Now, sir, at this time, without being certain 
or knowing that the way will be clear hereafter 
for us to carry this Naval Academy back to An- 
napolis, arising from the continuation of the rebel- 
lion, why should we now fix upon that point by 
law, when it has never heretofore been considered 
necessary that it should be denominat d a place 
by law for this Academy? It may be that the 
present accommodations at Newport are unfit. I 
am inclined to think so. It may be that the at- 
tractions surrounding that place are unsuitable for 
the young men who are collected there for the 
purpose ofa naval education. It is most likely 
that they will not be able, in time to come, even 
under the restraints and discipline imposed upon 
them, to resist the temptations and allurements 
by which they are surrounded, tending to interfere 
with the proper course of theirstudies. Butif we 
determine by law that this Academy shall be car- 
ried back to Annapolis at the time de signals d by 
the Senator from Iowa in his proposed amend- 
ment, we are by no means certain that it will be 
suitable and proper that the removal should take 
place at that um The ground at Aunapolis is 
occupied now for other purposes, as is said, and 
cannot be used for the purposes of the Naval 
Academy. 

jut, sir, | had another view in rising. It will 
not perhaps be forgotten that about two years 
since, when this matter was under discussion and 


came up as a distinct proposition, l had the honor |} 


to present anumber of petitions signed by highly 
respectable gentlemen, and also resolutions of a 
State Legislature, requesting Congress to select 
another site entirely different and distinct from 


Avi aR ’ ' et 
at 1° been expended by the War Department || the two now involved in this amendment, New- 


“nnapolis was notexpended within the Acad- || port and Annapolis, and that was a position upon 
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the Raritan bay at Perth Amboy, which was sup- 
posed and believed to possess greater quali fic a- 
tions and advantages for such a School as this than 
either of the two places cor 
parti Son this floor on the 


As this Scho 


tended for by the rival 
present o« casion, 

lis designed for the benefit of the 
public service in the naval branch, and as all these 
considerations are very important, inasmuch as 
the Naval School has been dislodg d from its 
former position and been compelled to take fHheht 
in consequence of this rebellion further North, it 
would: seem to be judicious and highly proper 
that an opportunity should be afforded for the se- 
lect on of ¢ Site which will combin all th advant- 
ages that are necessary gnd desirable for such an 
institution, And if we undertake now withouta 
moment’s warning to direct the removal te Annap- 
olis We know not what may be the conse quence, 
The Senator from lowasays that by adopting this 
amendment all parties will have notice and will be 
prepare d to ret re ady for this « hange . Why, sir, 
the change as proposed to be made by rim now 
Ss without a moment’s notice. We propose by 
iw to fix this pont and this spot only, and that 
yy way of amendment upon an appropriation | ill, 
when those persons to whom I have referred and 
when the country at large have had no notice that 
any such attempt would be made on this occasion 
and in this way to remove the Naval Academy 
from the place where it now has a lodgment to 
the spot which it originally occupied. 


For myself] should greatly prefer that the course 
should be taken with respect to this matter that is 
taken in regard to the selection of sites for arsenals 
and navy-yards: that a commission should be 
raised and thatan opportunity should be afforded 
through the agency of scientific men whose at- 
tention can be directed to the subject, and whose 
judgment will enable them to decide which posi- 
tion in the conntry will be the most desirable and 
beneficial for a school of this deseription. Butif 
we adopt this amendment, it is a foregone con- 
clusion unless, as the Senator from Rhode Island 
says, we next year repeal the act which we may 
pass to-day. 

I see no immediate necessity for incorporating 
this amendment on this appropriation bill. Ll do 
not say that I may not vote eventually for the 
restoration of the Academy to Annapolis, if I 
shall be in the Senate at the time when that vote 
shall finally be taken; but I think it is greatly 
amiss at the present time to fix that as the spot 
and the only spot, W hen these other considerations 
are apparent to every person who has thought 
upon the subject. I recollect that there was an- 
other site proposed in the State of Connecticut, 
and it was considerably urged by the Senators 
from that State, two years ago. Whether they 
have abandoned that, or whether they shall see 
fit on this occasion, or any other to press it, | know 
not, but it isa matter within my memory. 

Mr. FOSTER. The Senator will pardon me 
for saying that as our friends in Massachusetts 
seem very litle inclined to keep the navy-yard 
at Charlestown, and as New London affords ex- 
cellent facilities for a navy-yard, we perhaps wall 
waive our claim for the Naval School, expecting 
by all means to have the navy-yard at New Lon- 
don, thatat Charlestown being given up, the peo- 
ile there not wanting it. (Laughter.] 

Mr. TENEYCK. It is very manifest that the 
country, interested not only locally in their own 
behalf, but interested in the public service and in 
pointing out suitable and appropriate and advan- 
tageous locations for institutions of this kind, is 
unprepared at this time to have this matter defi- 
rite ly and de cisively fixed. l see no object to be 
gained by pressing the matter now, The Senator 
from lowa says he is willing to amend his amend- 
mentso thatthe Naval School shall notbe removed 
to Annapolis until a year after next September. 

Mr.FESSENDEN. Thatis the way it stands 
now. 

Mr. TEN EYCK. I was not aware that the 
amendment had already been so modified. That 
is a long time ahead, and we do not know what 
contings neies may arise or what circumstances 
may spring up rendering it highly improper and 
objectionable that it should be located there. 

1 shall vote against the amendment under the 
views which I have stated; not declaring by any 
means that if it shall be discovered that there is 
no more desirable site than Annapolis I shall not 
vote cheerfully and frankly for its restoration to 
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that pl ice, because I know (and that would over- 
come all local feeling that I might have, or any 
pride of my own State) that in voting to have it 
restored there, because of the expenditure already 
made for the accommodation of the School, | 
should vote for putting itin a loyal State. Mary- 
land has shown that by recent action, and I be- 
lieve she will continue to show her loyalty and 
devotion to the Union, and I should rejoice im 
seeing her restored to the position she occupied 
prior to this rebellion; and this would be one of 
the recognitions of ber loyalty by reéstablishing 
the Naval School within her limits and confiding 
it to her care. 

Mr. SUMNER. Met President, the Senator 
from New Jersey has said so well what was in 
my mind to say that perhaps it is almost super- 
fluous for me to unde rtake to say anything. It 
seems to me that this whole question ts in a nut- 
shell. If the Senate is not ready to vote that 
the School shall go to Annapolis now, how can it 
vote now thatit shall go therenext year? Itseems 
to me that the same facts and the same evidence 
that will enable it to decide in one case will en- 
able it to decide in the other case. 

Now,sir,1 do not mean to suggest that I should 
betagaiust the return of the School to Annapolis; 
and especially [L would not suggest that the School 
should be permanently continued at Newport; but 
the Senate will understand that the question may 
be presented in various forms: first, shall the 
School continue at Newport; secondly, if not at 
Newport, shall it go to Annapolis; or, thirdly, 
may there not be some other place to which it 
should go, neither Newport nor Annapolis. Is 
the Senate prepared to pass on that question? 
The Senator from Lowa, in his proposition, post- 

yones the return for more than a year. Why? 
I must be fram some idea, or understanding, or 


conception that &t this moment we cannot act | 


definitively on the matter. If we cannotact defin- 
tively on the matter, if we are obliged to postpone 
final action for more than a year, why do we 
touch it atall at this date? 

It seems to me nothing is gained by it. Sena- 
tors ave driven to say that if anything should oc- 
cur during the coming year which should cause 
a change of desire on the part of Congress, that 
might be expressed by a repeal of this provision, 
In that good legislauon? [doubt whether it is. 


| which is to be found in what is termed military 


| of such a result, they thought it better to remove 
| the School at once to a State in which disloyalty 
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a series of years have by their legislation con- || 
sidered the Academy as at Annapolis, and they || 
have spent their money and erected the buildings 
which are now to be found within the limits of 
the lines of the Academy, and have enlarged the | 
limits of the Academy itself for the purpose of 
having the Academy there, and my impression || 
has always been and is still that there is no au- | 
thority in the Navy Department, or in the War | 
Department, or in the President of the United | 
States acting as the controlling power over both, 
to take away the Academy from Annapolis and 
locate it anywhere else, except that authority | 


necessity. 1 have no reason to find fault, and I 
do not find fault with the removal of the Acad- 
emy as it was under the circumstances in which | 
it was at the time the removal was ordered. The 
State then was in a condition of great disquiet. 
It is unpleasant for me to recollect how deep the 
feeling of hostility toward the United States on 
the part ofa portion of the people of Maryland 
at that time was; and serious apprehensions were 
entertained thatthe Academy would be taken pos- | 
session of by mob violence, by traitorous mach- 
inations, and held as against the Government. | 
have some reason to believe that Captain Blake, 
who was the Superintendent at that time as heis 
still, shared somewhat in that apprehension, and 
that the authorities here also were influenced by 
it; and in order to guard against the possibility 





did not exist at the time, and, to her honor, has 
never existed, so far as I am advised. 

General Butler, when he came with his troops 
to Annapolis, without any authority than that 





| which was in him as commander of that com- 
mand, took possession of these grounds, and from 


| retary of War and his predecessor having exer- 
y g 


Let us legislate when we have made up our minds, | 


and notlegislatein such a way that we may during 


especially do not let us legislate on the theory 
that within the coming year we may change it. 
Let us wait till the time has come when all the 


facts are so clear before us that we may say pre- | 


cisely where the School ought to be placed; and 
then if it were better that it should be returned to 
Annapolis, let it be returned there. For myself, 


1 must say that when this question was formerly | 


discussed, | doubted whether it would be expedi- 
ent for the School ever to be returned to Annapo- 
lis. I cannotsay that I continue of that opinion. 


My present impression is, that ultimately the | 


School must swing back to its original moorings; 
but I do not think Congress is now in acondition 
lo suy so, 


Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, if I supposed, | 


as the member from Massachusetts who spoke 


first [Mr. Wizson] stated, that the removal of 


this School back to Annapolis would interfere in 
any way with the public interest, I should be as 
far from supporting it as any other member of the 
Senate; but lam not of that impression, and | am 


unable to conceive upon what ground the public | 


interests, as far as any other service of the Gov- 
ernment is concerned than the Navy, will be af- 
fected atall. 1 think there isa misapprehension 
with some of the members of the Senate, and a 
misapprehension on the part of the Executive, and 
perhaps in that misaprephension the honorable 
member from Lowa participates, in supposing that 


_the School is not now established at Annapolis in 
point of law. 


The first appropriation was made when I was 
a member of the Senate, in 1845 0r 1846, of some 
three or four thousand dollars; and from that 
time to this appropriations have at every recur- 
ring year almost been renewed until we have ex- 
— some eight or nine hundred thousand dol- 
ars;and the expenditure has been, as stated in the 
appropriations themselves, for the Naval Acad- 


| is clear beyond all doubt thatevery officer of dis- 


| be fatiguing the Senate unnecessarily to state the 
the coming year have to change our legislation; || 


that day to this they have remained in the pos- 
session of the War Department, the present Sec- 


cised exclusive jurisdiction (of course under the 
authority of the President) over the grounds as 
if the grounds did not belong to the Navy proper. 

I am not now for the first time advised by the 
letters which my friend from lowa has read, that 
in the opinion of alarge majority, if not of the en- 
tire number of the officers of the Navy, it 1s to | 
the interest of that branch of the service that the 
School should be returned to Annapolis. It would 


reasons on which that opinion.is founded. They | 
have been stated by many of the officers them- 
selves more clearly than I should be able to state 
them if | were to make the attempt. But the fact 








tinction in the Navy is of opinion that it would 
be much better for the naval service thatthe Schoo! 
should be returned to Annapolis. Mr. Secretary 
Stanton, however, during the whole period of his 
administration of the War Department—for the 
subject is not now for the first time placed before 
him—has been under the impression that the mil- 
itary service of the United States requires the pos- 


| session of the naval grounds at Annapolis, that he 


| cannot get along without them. 


Itisa very great 


| mistake. There are some forty-seven acres of land 


| attached to the Naval School. 


There are some 
seven or eightor ten buildings which can be used 
by the War Department; but comparatively speak - 


| ing the conveniences furnished to the War De- 


partment or to the Army by the buildings that 


| are inside of the walls of the Naval Academy are 


| two miles from the Naval Academy. Where the 


| in any way. 


| he will be told if he recurs to the debate, that the 
emy at Annapolis. Congress, therefore, during || officers of the Navy almost with one voice, at 


trifling. They have erected others. The parole 
camp, in which most of the troops are, is some 


troops that General Burnside is said now, and no 
doubt correctly ,to be collecting at Annapolis, some 
forty or fifty thousand men, are, is three or four 
miles from the Naval Academy. The possession 
of the Academy is of no possible use whatever to 
the collection or to the management of those troops 
Sut the Secretary with that fond- 
ness, perhaps not peculiar to him, bat which 
seems to belong to every man who is in posses- 
sion of power, thinks that having once got pos- 
session of the School, it is due to himself almost 
that he should hold on, and without reference to 
the injury that by holding on he inflicts on an- 
other branch of the service. 1 do not know that 
he knows the fact now, but when he is told, as 


at 


| the School to Annapolis more than we do? NX 





cn April 12. 
least such of the officers as stand hich jn th a 
esteem, including the Superintenden é 
has been there for several years 
opinion that the good of the 
return of the School to Am 
confidence in his judgment and patriotism thar 
will very cheerfully yield to the conviction vl 
as I think testimony of that sort wil! 2 
mind, 

But whether it is so or not, Mr. Presiden :¢ 
we are satisfied that that branch of the dee ts 
will be benefited by the removal of the S oe 


l 
‘hr 
Sen 


lent iself P 
n himse f, who 
9 Al, concur In the 


Navy demands ; 


lapolis, | have tha, 


fix upon hig 


why should we suffer the opinion of the Seermu:.,.. 
of War to stand in our way? We areas a me 
tent to judge as he is, provided we } Ee 
evidence before us that'he has before him. a») 

that is certainly true. How does he know wh . 
mischief is not being done to the Navy by havine 
the School where it is now? .30 


How does he ky, 
what would be the extent of the ben fit wl 


would be conferred upon the Navy by return; 


lave all th o 


Ww 


oot & 


at all; and it isa branch of the service that we 
ought, in every possible mode that we cay . 
foster, and especially at this time. I think it im- 
probable, but it is by no means certain, that we 
may not in a short time, and a comparative! 

short time, be involyed in a war with some isait 
time nation. Then especially shall we want this 
arm of the public service to be as strongzas itca; 
be made; and if it be probable in the least der, _ 
that the education of these young men who are 
being trained now to carry our flag the world over 
as the fit representatives of the nation whose flee 
it is, can be better prosecuted by their being sent 
to Annapolis, under all the circumstances that 
wiil attend them there, compared with those which 
are attending them now in Newport, than by suf- 
fering them to remain at Newport, why should 
we not send them to Annapolis? Because the 
War Department want one or two buildings in- 
side of the walls of the Naval Academy for hos- 
pital purposes! What do we see all around this 
city? We see hospitals spread all around us, 
erected at a cost comparatively trifling, almost 
nothing to the Government, and as far as the site 
is concerned, which in the judgment of the Seere- 
tary may render it necessary to have hospitals at 
Annapolis for the safety of the troops that he may 
be obliged to collect there fronftime to time, there 


t 


| is land enough at Annapolis—I was about to say, 


and my friend from Rhode Island wil} not take it 
amiss if [ shall say, almost as much land there 
to build hospitals upon as there is in the whole 
State of Rhode Island. 

Now, Mr. President, I do not know, and | 
should very much regret if Leven suspected it, 
that there exists in the mind of any member of 
the Senate, or of any member of the executive 
department, an unwillingness to yeturn this Schoo! 
to Annapolis because of the supposed disloyalty 
of the sonsof Maryland. The State has already 
spoken upon that question, and she has spoken 
in a way which noone, I am sure, who feels any 
fraternal affection to loyal brethren, or those who 
ought to be loyal brethren, wil! doubt the sin- 
cerity of; and she has not only spoken so as to 
satisfy the whole world thatshe is loyal to the 
Government and to the Union, but that she Is 
loyal to the cause of human freedom; thatshe has 
made up her mind that the last badge of serviluce, 
as far as her limits are concerned, shall be term- 
inated; that her soil shall only be trod by the 
feet of freemen, without regard to complexion or 
to race, and she desires and hopes to see the time 
when her wish may be accomplished; she desires 
to be and to remain forever a State of a Union in 
which there shall be no other servitude than that 
servitude which belongs to an honest and pattl- 
otic obedience to the laws. ail 

The honorable member from Rhode Island int 
mates that it is rather disparaging to the Navy “a 
partment, rather a reflection upon the Navy L 
partment, that the School should be by law = 
anywhere. J suppose that there Is no differen : 
in that opinion between the Navy Departments” 
the War Department. Was the War Departme ; 
originally disparaged, and is it to be considered’ 
as now disparaged, by the fact that the Mi aa 
Academy is located by law at West Point? Cet 
tainly not. Is there not precisely the same ar 
sity, looking” to the interest of the Governments 
to have the Naval Academy located ata particu 


placefinally except subject to contingencies which 
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at all times, be anticipated, as there is that 


c M ary Academy should be located perma- | 


t y 


The only question, therefore, upon a | 


sition like that before the Senate, is not 
me er the Academy should not be located per- 
‘ly, but whether it should be located per- 
y in Annapolis, or in Newport, or any- 
yhereelse. Lf we are called upon to form a judg- | 





founded upon evidence, throwing aside all 


ihe service, and therefore the interest of 


United States, that the Academ 


yently located at Annapolis? We may hope 
the future What we have enjoyed in the 
' + pysuch alocation; we may hope to have these 


> men educated under circumstances as fa- 


‘bie, and educated as completely, as ever was | 


ise with any other school of the same kind. 
Tie Secretary of War, as | understand the 
chairman of the Military Committee, thinks that 


' do without the Naval Academy grounds | 


and its buildings at this time. The objection is 


iy the form of the amendment as it now is | 


ised by the honorable member from lowa. 

ile postpones the return of the School fora year, 
| one of two things will be certain: the first I 
think, certainly hope, is certain, that as far as the 
War Department is concerned the necessity of 


the grounds for the War Department will not | 
exist at that time, because the war will be ata | 
successful termination at that ime; but secondly, | 


if it shallnot have terminated, it gives an abund- 
ant opportunity to the Secretary of War to pro- 
vide all the buildings that he may deem it peces- 
ey to provide in and around the Academy or in 


tie neighborhood of Annapolis, answering the | 


same purpose for which he is now appropriating 
a few of the buildings that are inside of the walls 
of the Academy. 

Mr. GRIMES called for the yeas and nays on 
eamendment, and they were ordered. 


Mr. TRUMBULL. If this was a proposition 


} 
+} 


to locate the Naval School permanently at some | 


pace | should be inclined to vote for it. I am 
willing to vote for a permanent location of the 
Naval School. 1 think what has been disclosed 
here to-day shows that the accommodations for 
the Naval Academy where it now is are not what 
they should be; and the objections which have 
been made to its remaining at Newport, as has 
been very uly remarked, grow chiefly out of the 
ie young men are placed on shipboard, and an- 
otter portion in a hotel, at some considerable dis- 


ance from each other, and great inconveniences | 


grow outof this. It seems that there is a diffi- 
culty in enforcing the proper discipline there; that 
the young men are subject to temptations which 
makes it difficult to drill them; and there are ob- 
‘ious reasons why some better provision should 
ve made for the Naval Academy, if it is to be con- 
linued, 

But, sir, this is not a proposition to make any 
Provision for it, but to leave it in this unsettled 
way,and to legislate a yearand a half in advance 


thar 
a 


tus, and not to make provision for its accommo! 


Mion When it gets to Annapolis. The buildings 
ne rounds Once appropriated at Annapolis for 
“we use of the Naval Academy have been taken 
_— sston of by the War Department and con- 
4 d on other uses; and if it is to go back there, 
“vrovements must be made, ‘The School is much 
a than when it was at Annapolis, and larger 
“vumodations will of course be necessary. 
. ed myseif I should greatly prefer some prop- 
Sitton that would make provision for the Naval 
eras ey the coming year. Vacation is soon to 
i : there—in June, I believe—and the students 
reassemble about the Ist of October. There 
for ae wna make some suitable provision 
Geant 0 MIMO ation of the midshipmen between 
‘nd October, and I think it ought to be made; 


aud Instead ; e 
jnstead of comi r - 
Osition ¢ ning forward here with a prop 


is ab 


should be | 


lisufficient accommodations there. A portion of | 


tthe School shall then be removed to Annap- | 


ty, all local partiality, and all the prejudices | 
more or less belong and grow out of local | 
ty, is it not very obvious that it is the in- | 
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year and a half from now I think we should at 


once proceed to direct that the Naval School be |! 


removed back to Annapolis if it is to go back to 
Annapolis, and make provision for it there, or 
make provision for it where it is, if itis to remain 
at Newport. I would not leave itin the condition 
in which it now is. There is no economy in it, 
So far from it, it leads to expense, unnecessary 
expense, for the provisions of a temporary char- 
acter to accommodate the large number of mid- 
shipmen now in the Naval Academy must be very 
considerable, whereas if we make them perma- 
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grounds at Annapolis. In order to obviate that, 
the honorable Senator who has moved the amend- 
ment has placed it far enough ahead to give every 
opportunity to make all the arrangements neces- 
sary. Itis perfectly idle to tell me or to tell any- 
body who thinks a moment, that these few acres, 


| forty or fifty acres at Annapolis, are essential to 
| the War Department, shat there is not room 


nent they will not be occurring from year to year. | 


I shall therefore vote against this proposition, 
hoping that some better provision may be made 


enough there without them. In the first place, 
the portion of the Academy grounds occupied by 
the War Department is a very small, almost in- 
finiteaimal portion of the land it occupies there. 
If it is necessary for. the great purposes of our 


| Naval School, important as they are for the edu- 


for the School than is now provided for the next |) 


year and a half. 
Mr. FESSENDEN. I believe I am in a con- 
dition to speak upon this subject without any very 


great feeling, for 1 do not know that the Legisla- || side of them;”’ and it is, in my judgment, a most 


ture of my State has suggested that the Academy 
be removed to Portland or any place in that vicin- 
ity, and therefore I do not feel any particular per- 
sonal interest with regard to it. It is perfectly 
manifest how this question arose. The Naval 
School was established at Annapolis; we spent 
nearly a million dollars there. 


cation of these young men, and for the benefit of 
this greatarm of the service, that the School should 
go back there, it is certainly not too much to say 


| to the War Department, ‘* You may give ap forty 


| or fifty acres to the Naval School, and move out- 


unreasonable proposition that the great interests 


|| of this very important, one of the most important 
| arms of the service, are to be sacrificed for any 


length of time simply for the greater accommo- 


| dation of the War Department, which can find 


It was found to 


be an admirable place, suitable in point of cli- | 


mate, suitable in point of water, suitable in point 
of retirement, and in every way admirably fitted 
for the purposes for which it was selected. No- 
body made any complaintabout it. 
however, at the breaking out of the rebellion, that 
it was necessary temporarily to remove it, and it 
was removed to Newport, in the State of Rhode 
Island. Forthwith Newport wants to hold on to 
it; the State of Rhode Island deems it very im- 
portant, evidently, that it should remain there, 
and is making efforts to have it remain there, be- 
cause itis manifest that unless itis to remain there 
permanently, there is no wish on the part of Rhode 


Island or Newport that it should remain there for | 
P 


a yearortwo. That is of no advantage; but the 


It was found, | 


object is clearly, as any one can see, to keep it || 


along until, having been there several years, it 
may by accident finally be fixed there. 

Next comes in the State of New Jersey. It 
has got a beautiful place at Perth Amboy; and I 
do not know how many other places may be sug- 
gested, for the reason that accidentally it is driven 
from the place of its location, which everybody 


agrees to be fit. Ido not think much of this kind of 


the game of grab with regard toa great public mat- 
ter. I do not think it is creditable to the places 
that move it; and I do not think it is consistent 
with correct views of the public good and whatis 
for the public service. 

The only question then is, ought not this mat- 
ter to be settled? Is it well to leave it open, and 
to have this continual debate year after year 
whether the Academy shall go back to its original 
place, or whether it shall be afloat, with this State 
and that State and another State seeing if they 
cannot find a place suitable for it, and asking tMat 
it may be put there? I deem it to be important 


to settle the question, to have Congress decide | 


one way or the other, that it is either to go back 


to Annapolis, that that is to be considered the | 


permanent, fixed place for it, or else settle it the 
other way. There has not been even anattemptto 
show that the place originally fixed is not a most 
admirable one in all particulars, and one which 
cannot in any way be objected to, and there has 
been an attempt to show that Newport of itself is 
not just about one of the worst places that it 
could be fixed at, not because Newport is not one 


of the best placeg in the world asa general prop- | 


osition, but because it is one of the worst places 
for a school of boys situated as these are, owing 
to the very nature of its society and its tempta- 
tions and everything connected with it. 

Then the question comes back as a simple one, 
ought we not to settle the question and put an 
end to these constant struggles and these differ- 
ences of opinion? The only objection that is made 
to that is that the War Department wants at 


o remove the School from where it is a ll present the use of the Academy buildings and 


| 


accommodations outside of these grounds with- 
out the slightest difficulty. Maryland is large 
enough, the place itself is large enough for that 
purpose, as explained by the honorable Senator 
from Maryland, 

The grounds on which I place my vote for this 
amendment are that [ want to put an end to this 
debate about whether the Academy is to be at 
Annapolis or not, and not have this continual 
quarrel, which Senators | know would not engage 
in if they did not feel that their people at home 
had got up a little excitement about the matter, 
and therefore that it was necessary for them to 
make a show on the subject. I should like to 
relieve my honorable friend from Rhode Istand 
and take it out of Rhode Island politics; and 1 
want to relieve my honorable friend, frem New 
Jersey and take it out of New Jersey politics; 
and if my friend from Illinois thinks of Rock 
Island or any place up there for it, I want to re- 
lieve the politics of the State of Illinois in the same 
way, though I know he does not intend it, and 
therefore my remark as to him is merely a joke. 
Under these circumstances I shall vote for the 
proposition. 

Mr. HALE. I simply want to state, in asingle 
word, the reason why I shall vote for this re- 
moval. Being from New England I may be ex- 
pected to vote for retaining the Schoolat Newpért; 
but | believe that the Academy was substantially 
located at Annapolis, that an emergency occurred 
requiring that it should be carried away, and it 
was carried to Newport. That emergency has 
passed —— 

Mr. SUMNER. Has itpassed? That is the 
question. 3 

Mr. HALE. If that is a question, nothing is 
settled. Is Massachusetts a loyal State? I say 
the emergency has passed, and | think good faith 
requires that the Academy should be carried back 
to Annapolis. There is another thing. 1 think 
that although we should avoid as much as pos- 
sille any sectional considerations ona question of 
this kind, justice to all sections requires that as 
this institution was placed in Maryland it should 
now go back there. That will govern my vote, 

Mr. TEN EYCK. Ido not mean to prolong 
the debate, but I rather feel called upon to not.ce 
a remark made by the Senator from Maine, inas- 
much as he distinctly referred to me and to my 
State. I think it was rathera severe criticism on 
the part of the Senator (though I may not be the 


| proper person to judge of that matter) when he 


supposed that Senators on this floor must necessa- 
rily be influenced by the action of their States and 
by political feeling in their States. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. I judge other men by 
myself. 

Mr. TEN EYCK. I may be more or leas 80 
like the Senator from Maine, who admits that he 
is. 1 donot think, however, it was exactly the 
thing, unless it was meant by way of joke, as it 
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was in relation to the Senator from Lllinois. I 
understood the Senator from Maine to say that 
because this Academy had been removed it there- 
fore became a matter of grab game as to the place 
where it should be located, or that because the 
Legislature of my State adopted resolutions call- 
ing the attention of Congress to the fact that there 
was anelivible site forthe Naval Academy within 
the limits of my State, therefore, of mn cessity, I 
was to go for ‘it, right or wrong. Ido not see 
how It can enter into polities inany way so as to 
influence me; and I ought to say that the resolu- 
lions of my State to which | refer were pass: d 
two years avo, and under somewhat differs nt cir- 


cumstances from those®hich are now prevalent. | 


The position of Maryland was very different two 


The removal of this Academy had then | 


rears ago from what it is now on the question of 


but a short time before taken place. ‘There was 
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Secretary of War has nearly a year and a half to 
prepare himself to put his hospitals just outside 
of the yard, and to take up the temporary rail- 
ways that he has laid down to run to the bay 
through the Academy grounds, and lay them 
down at some other place in the city. As I do 


| not live in any State where there is any expecta- 


rome effort, not a scramble, not a grab, on the | 


part of the States of the North on the seaboard 
to procure the location of the establishment within 
their borde rs, because of a proper feeling on be- 
half of the Government and of the public service 
that if a new site were to be selected public at- 
tention should be called to those sites. 
view and under those circumstances my State did 
pass a resolution calling upon Congress to notice 
the fact that there was such a position as Perth 
Amboy, eligibly situated and admirably adapted 
for the purposes of the Naval School; but that 
does not tie my hands or manacle my limbs. 1 


remember, and it may be within the memory of 


tion of having the Naval School, I can speak, like 


the Senator from Maine, disinterestedly on that | 


questjon. 

The Naval School was established at Annap- 
olis, and it was one of the institutions of the 
country, like the Military Academy at West 
Point. This war intervened, and the rebels, threat- 
ening to break up this Government and to break 
up all our institutions, temporarily compelled us 
in fact to take the Naval Academy away from 
Annapolis and put it in New England. While 


| it is conceded that Annapolis is just as good a 


placeas can be found in the United States for the 
Naval School, | have this sort of feeling that I 


| am bound to restore the institutions of this coun- 


In that | 


Senators on this floor, that on a question of far | 


more Importance, a very important political ques- 


tion, soon after | took my seat on this floor, l 
took the liberty of voting contrary to the express | 


declared will of the Legislature of my State; and 
ITshoulddothe same thing again to-morrow if the 
will of the Legislature did not accord with my 
judgment. How far such things may influence 


the mind of the Senator from Maine, | can assure | 


him that | heve endeavored to preserve myself in 


times past from such influences, and 1 trust I | 


shall continne to be able to do so. 


Mr. ANTHONY. 


1 desire before the vote is | 


taken to remind the Senate that this is a propo- | 
sition to direct the Secretary of the Navy to do a | 


thing which he has full power to do now. It is 


to lustruct him upon a question on which neces- | 


sarily he must have much better means of in- 
formation than we can have. It is to directa 
thing to be done a year and a half hence which 
itis admitted on all hands it is improper to do 
now. A session of Congress intervenes between 
the present time and the future time when it is 
proposed to order this change to be made, and at 


the next session of Congress we can pass upon | 
this subject with a great deal more light and in- | 


formation than we have now. 

Further, | wish to remind the Senate that the 
only objections of any weight whatever brought 
against Newport are the insufficiency of the tem- 
porary accommodations in which the School is 
established, and that the accommodations at An- 
napolis are about as insufficient as those at New- 
port, the School having increased since its re- 
moval from one hundred and eighty pupils to 
over four hundred. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. My honorable friend from 
Rhode Island seemsto think that the Secretary of 
the Navy now has power to move the School back 
to Annapolis. 

Mr. ANTHONY. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. 
is not the fact. 
School at Annapolis, and hold it; and the instruc- 
tion which Congress is to give is to the Secre- 
tary of War to let go, and that is just the point in 
the case; unless you give the instruction by 


Unquestionably. 
But that, unfortunately, 


The War Department seized the | 


Congress in the law that the Secretary of Wat | 


shall prepare to abandon these premises, and let 


the Secretary of the Navy have control, the Sec- | 


retary of War, who controls the forces on land, 





holds it by the strong hand, and the Secretary of | 


the Navy cannot help himself. 
condition of affairs. 
Mr. ANTHONY. Allow me to ask the Sen- 


ater from Wisconsin if he is prepared, against 


That is just the 


the remonstrances of the Secretary of War, who | 


certainly can have no interest in the matter, and 
without the request of the Secretary of the Navy, 
to order the removal? 


Mr. DOOLITTLE. 


In relation to that, the | 


try so for as thé good institutions are concerned, 
and I will put them back to the place where they 
belong in spite of rebellion, in spite of this war. 
That is the feeling which, to a certain extent, op- 


erates on my mind; and when it is conceded that | 


this is the place where it was located; when itis | 


conceded on all hands that it is just as good a 
place as can be found, how is it that gentlemen 
can say that the question is open where the 
School belongs? 
established there; only temporarily the War De- 
partment has seized the place, turned the School 
out, and now we want by law to instruct the 
War Department to prepare itself by the end of 
the next academic year to leave these premises 
and let the School go into possession. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Ibegtocorrect the Senator. 
The War Department did not turn the School out. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Substantially that was the 
fact. General Butler seized the premises. 

Mr. ANTHONY. The School was driven 
from Annapolis by a traitorous mob. 

Mr. GRIMES. The Senator from Rhode Island 
is altogether mistaken about that. I was at An- 
napolis when the Naval Academy was taken away 
from there. It was never charged that there was 
a mob there that drove away the Academy; but 
it was said there was an engineer on board of the 
Maryland, a steam ferry-boat that ran between 
Perryville and Havre-de-Grace, and taken with 
troops to Annapolis, that would not perform his 
duty, and some excitable man drew a pistol and 
held it to his head,and told him that if he did not 
work the engines properly he would blow his 
brains out. ‘That is as near as itcame to a mob. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I expect next to hear it 
denied here that there has been any rebellion. 1 
do not know of anything that is more satisfacto- 
rily proved tham thatthe Naval Schoo! was driven 
away from Annapolis by a traitorous mob. 

Mr. JOHNSON. There never was a mob 
there, 

Mr. GRIMES. Nevera mob there at all. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I understood the Senator 
from Maryland to say so himself when on the 
floor. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I said they were afraid of it. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I will state what was said 
by the newspapers at the time. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I should doubt their accu- 
racy unless they were Rhode Island newspapers. 
If they are Rhode Island newspapers they tell 
the truth, no doubt. [Laughter.] 

Mr. ANTHONY. It was in all the news- 
yApeErs, 

Mr. GRIMS. _I was there myself. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I understand the Senator 
to admit there has been a rebellion. 

Mr. GRIMES. Yes. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I want to start on some 
common ground, . 

Mr. GRIMES. I had as much instrumentality 
in removing itas anybody else. [came here with 
one of the younger officers sent up by Commo- 
dove Blake—an officer who is now Commander 
Simpson—and visited the Secretary of War and 
the Secretary of the Navy before one of them was 
out of his bed in the morning, so as to aid in get- 
ting permission to take the School to Fort Adams, 
thinking that Fort Adams at that time would af- 
ford sufficient accommodation for the young gen- 
tlemmen and their professors. There was no mob 


It belongs in Annapolis; it is | 





say there was no mob there that drove aw 
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| there, and there was not any allegati 
gati 


but General Butler had taken poss ee - ry. 
ground, and troops were concentrating th é 

they knew it was incompatible with the — 
tion of study and the disci line of the A, ' ee 
allow it to remain there while mili Whe 
cupied a portion of the Academy 
rooms that the students had been occunyiy : 
barracks, and hence they proposed t PYIng ag 
Fort Adams. The students were 
the Constitution. | saw them goon 


Mr. ANTHONY. 


lof 1 


“ 


ary forces 
£rounds an, 


0 send 
Ut ON board 


: ard mygels 
I will read what those wh, 


' were on the spot said at the time. 


Mr. GRIMES. I was there. 

Mr. ANTHONY. This is by telegranh +, 
the associated press, dated Annapolis Apr 194 
1861 : oe 


** To anticipate the treasonable intentions of an oreay 
tion in the vicinity, which had formed a plot to a 
United States frigate Constitution, which lay mo —- 
the wharfot the Naval Academy, Captain Dever iy tat 
his company, was-.ordered to take Possession of her be . 
was promptly done, and she was towed out seve sat 
from the town, On Sunday morning, the Ist. the. 
grounded, and the troops were unable to effect a land 
till the morning of Mouday. They were joined den a f 
interval by the seventh regiment. Some eyil disposed p 
ple upon the shore made preparations at this time to is 
a battery tocommand the ship, but they were 
from completing their work,”? ; 


‘ot 
1€ Steamer 


preve; ted 


Here is an account from the New York Times 
of the arrival of the frigate Constitution. 
Mr. FESSENDEN. What is the use of read. 
ing all that? : 
Mr. ANTHONY. Tread it because gentlemen 
ay the 
Naval School. ; 
Mr. FESSENDEN. We have the statements 
of members of the Senate who were there that 
there was no such mob, and that ought to be gy ; 
ficienteven against the intimations in newspapers 
Mr. JOHNSON. Whatis the Senator readine 
from? 
Mr. ANTHONY. lamreading from the New 


York Times, and I shall get through sooner if | 





| am not interrupted. 


Mr. GRIMES. I was told that there was a 
reporter in Philadelphia who telegraphed in re- 
gard to affairs occurring in Washington, he all the 
time remaining in the city of Philadelphia, It 
is very possible that some of these dispatches were 
sent by him. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Thisis nota dispatch, but 
an editorial article in the New York Times, and 
written from information obtained from the off- 
cers of the Constitution: 

“The United States frigate Constitution. from Annap 
lis, arrived Jast night, in tow of the screw steamer Const 
tution, bringing one hundred and fifty-one midshipmen 
fromthe Naval Academy, andtwenty five seamen. Sailed 
on Friday a.m. Has had strong southerly wiuds to (he 


| bar. After the secession of Virginia, the demousirations 
| of the secessionists became so apparent that it was deemed 
| of the greatest importance to get her out over the bar Her 
| crew of twenty-five men and officers had been at theirquat 


| ters with shotted guns night and day for tour days. 


Troops 
were drilling on the shore; signals between them were 
constantly made ; large parties were around the shipto find 
out ber assailable points. She bad fouranchors and seven 
chains out when the order came, at seven a. m., to get ber 
over the bar.”’ 


Mr. GRIMES. Does that showany mob — 

Mr. ANTHONY. It shows that the officers in 
charge of the Academy, who certainly were not 
men to be unnecessarily frightened, thought there 


| was so much danger from a mob that the vessel 


should be taken away. 

Mr. GRIMES. ‘There were fears of a mob. 
There is no doubt about that. 

- Mr. ANTHONY. That isa greater admission 
than I expected togetfrom the Senator, 

Mr. GRIMES. But the allegation of the Sen 
ator was that there was a mob. ‘There was nota 
mob. There were not twenty-five men congte 

ated, so far as I was able to learn. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Let me read a little more 
of this article: 

“The captain, pilot, and engineers of the Maryland, 
which had been seized by General Butler, were very aver’ 
to do their duty, and it was ouly by putting whem under & 
guard with revolvers that they would proceed with ine 
vessel,”’ 

1 will not go on any further. 1 think that 1s 
about as well proved as anything can be. 

Mr. WILSON. There was certainly some 


. > t that 
thing of a violent character at Annapolis & 


time. Who destroyed the railroad from Anns? 


. 7 ong ines 
olis to the Junction? Who destroyed the eng - 
inthattown? There were demonstrations of ¥'° 
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>and T have no doubt the Academy 
yin Constitution would have been cap- 
General Bauder had not arrived there 
moons when he did. Twas there on the 
) 95th of April, 1861, and left Annapolis 
creamer that carried some of the professors 
families to New York. I went on to 
New York, at ihe request of General Butler, to 
‘enn in the neighborhood, and seven huge 


4 
sent to General Butler to protect and 


gus were Se 
d the place. 
ment was assigned the duty of fixing up the 
ad, the railroad house, and the engines, and 
- the railroad to the Junction in order, and 
shat work was done, the seventh regiment 
New York and theeighth Massachusetts passed 
we the road to Washington. 
‘But, sir, all that is now passed away and has 
yw to do with the question before the Senate. 
Mary and is now a loyal State, and will soon be 
a free State. | have nodoubt that this Academy 
will ultimately be taken back to Annapolis, and 
‘ihe war was over I should very cheerfully vote 
ty put itthere now. ‘The only objection I have to 
re ¢ the time now is, that we may possibly need 
stplace as an important military post, though 
janprenend thatif we pass this amendmentas pro- 
sed by the Senator from Lowa, putting off the 


ne heavy guns to defend the place against | 


To the eighth Massachusetts | 


of the School for a year, and the Govern- 


cneeds the place then as they need it now, 


nforcement of the act will be arrested in some | 


sion has been-made to the wishes of the 
Secretary of War on this subject, and I think it 
was suggested that his opposition to it was un- 


- 


swnable. The Secretary of War certainly has | 


taken but little part in the matter. He has ex- 
i quietly, but firmly, the opinion that An- 
s iga most important position for certain 
I will read the facts in connection with 
s they are stated in the letter to me from an 
rof the Government. ‘The writer says: 
This is the great depot for the location of the paroled 
pisowers arriving from the South, and about ougthird of 
tue number are either sick or wounded and require hospi- 
tal accommodations the moment they arrive. On the ar- 
nval of the Jast boat from City Point nearly five hundred 
{tobe sent to the hospital buildings of the Academy. 
The War Department has, at the cost of about one hun- 
jand fifty thousand dollars, had built up an extensive 
isiment for paroled men, and to take away the build- 
got the Academy now used as hospitals would necessa- 
‘ur a heavy outlay to either remove the parole cainp 
elsewhere Or build hospitals. This department has also 
erected large and extensive buildings ou the grounds of the 
Academy tor the storage of quartermasters’ and commis- 


y stores for the use of the paroled men. ‘These would 
all have to be removed. 


Irposes. 











And they have also, at a heavy | 


expense, carried out into the harbor from the Academy | 


grounds large wharf accommodations for the landing of 
lese stores, With railroad tracks leading directly to Camp 
Parole for the transportation of these stores. All these im- 
portant works will have to be abandoned if the operations 
4 the Naval Academy are returned now. 

“In view of these important facts, | think, as a great 
miitary necessity and safety, to say nothing of the immense 
lay it would cost the Government at this time to make 
Wis change, that if the operations of the Academy could be 
carried On Where it is now located until things are more 
(uet and the rebellion crushed, it would be good policy on 

* partot the Government to delay this change. A large 


ipeditton is now fitting out from here, which requires the | 


use of these Wharves built by the War Department.” 
Mr.GRIMES. That is all satisfactory. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. Mr. President, it seems 

© me that one of two courses ought to be fol- 

opesition in its present form, or we should 


A 





mr 
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hences about the Ist of October. 
“— osjecuon is made by the chairman of the 
“itary Committee to the removal of the Acad- 


‘My ior the next few months. 
nae The time to remove the Academy 


be during the vacation. 


owed here. We should either vote against this | 





Nobody would | 


‘ts said that General Burnside is gathering a 


“se force at Annapolis. 
pose Mat the force 
burnside 


lly? 
“ 
; 


Does anybody sup- 
now gathered by General 
is gathered there to remain there perma- 


Woe 


rs 
. Mr. WILSON, 


‘oree then? 


_ Mr. TRUMBULL. If they wantanother force 


Suppose they want another 


Will it not have left there before Oc- 


dit so as to remove the Academy back to | 
‘inapolis at the commencement of the nextaca- | 
“mic year. Lunderstand that the academic year | 


We meet here next December 
until March. If no 
step is to be taken in regard to the removal of the 
Academy until a year and a half from this time, 
or nearly, so, why legislate about it now? The 
Se ti Tadd Massachusetts says the Army may 
want it hereafter. It onceded dy 
the honorable Senator from lowa, who has offered 
this amendment, that the military necessities of 
the country are such at this time that the Acad- 
emy cannot go back to Annapolis. 

Mr. GRIMES. No,sir. I said I would not 
stand in the way of the Military Department. I 
do not know anything about it myself; but after 
the representations made to me by the chairman 


sion of Congress? 
a 
il 


and will remain in session 


seems to bec 


| of the committee I would not put myself in an- 


tagonism to the express wishes of the chairman 
of the Military Committee and of the Secretary 
of War. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. Theamendment itselfcon- 
cedesit. Itdoes not propose to remove the Acad- 
emy back to Annapolis until a year from next 
September or October. It is placed in that form. 
Now, 8o far as there are any military expeditions 
collecting at Annapolis at this time, they will all 
be out of the w ay before the close of the present 
academic year in all human probability. If other 
expeditions are to be organized there, they will 
bein the way next year, and it will be time enough 
to legislate about that next year. 

It seems to me that we should provide now, so 
far as we can, for the permanent location of the 
Naval Academy, and am willing to vote for it 
to go back to Annapolis next October. There is 
not anything which the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs has disclosed to militate 
against that any more than against the removal 
a year from next October. Heisinformed by the 
Secretary of Warthat fora few months they need 
possession of the buildings which were occupied 
by the Naval Academy at Annapolis. Is thatany 
evidence that they will need them next October; 
or if it is, is that any evidence that they will not 
necd them a year from next October justas much 
as next October? It does seem to me that we 


ought to locate this School somewhere ° in view 


of what has been disclosed here to-day in regard 
to the insufficient accommodations for it at New- 
port; but I cannot see that we gain anything by 
this amendment atall. It is legislating in regard 
to a matter that we can legislate upon at the next 
session of Congress much more advisedly than 
we can now. 

Mr. GRIMES. Offer your amendment. 

Mr. ‘TRUMBULL. I will offer an amendment 
to strike out the words ‘‘ academic year 1865,”’ 
and insert, ‘next academic year of said Acad- 
emy;”’ so that the amendment will read: 

That the United States Naval Academy shall be re 
turned to and established atthe Naval Acadeiny groduds in 
Annapolis, inthe State of Maryland, before the commence 
ment of the next academic year of said Academy. 

The amendment tothe amendment was rejected, 

The PRESIDENT protempore. ‘The question 
recurs on the amendment of the Senator from 
lowa, on which the yeas andnays have been or- 
dered. 

The question being taken by yeas and nays, 
resulted—yeas 20, nays 17; as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Collamer, Conness, Cowan, Davis, 
Doolittle, Fessenden, Foot, Foster, Grimes, Hale, Harlan, 
Harris, Henderson, Hendricks, Jolson, Nesmith, Powell, 
Riddle, Sherman, aud Willey—20. 

NAYS—Messrs. Anthony, Buckalew, Chandler, Dixon, 
Howard, Lane of Lansas, Morgan, Pomeroy, Ramsey, 
Sprague, Sumner, Ten Eyck, Trumbull, Wade, Wiikin- 
son, Wilson, and Wright—17. 


So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. POWELL. Ihavean amendment to offer 
as an independent section: 

And be it further enacted, That from and after the lat day 


| of July, 1864, all acts and parts of acts granting allowances 
| or bounties on the tonnage of vessels engaged in the Bank 


‘ere why legislate at this time? What is the | 


hecessity of Je 


that . : 
'S lo transpire six months after the next ses- 


gislating now in regard to a matter | 


or other cod fisheries be, and the same are hereby, re- 
pealed. 


I desire this amendment to be adopted in this 
bill, and I have no question but that a majoripy 
of the Senate are in favor of it. I have many 
limes attempted to get a direct vote on this prop- 
osition inthe Senate. | have during the lasttwo 
years introduced bills for the purpose of effecting 
this object. During an entire session of the last 
Congress I had a bill of that kind before a com- 
mittee of this body. They kept it snugly away 
and never would report it back. I offered it dur- 
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| jection. 
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ae 


bill, and some Senators who declared that they 
Were in favor of it declined to vote for it as an 
amendment to a reve nue bill, but indicated that 
they would vote for it as 


& Separate and inde- 
pendent proposition before the Senate. 


Some time back [| introduced it asa separate 
and indepe ndent proposition again, and | had it 
sent to the Committee on Finance. By some 
hocus pocus it got out of the possession of that 
committee, as | found when L inquired about it, 
and got again into the possession of the Commit- 
tee on Commerce, where it was kept during the 
whole of the last session, I expressly withheld 
it from the Committee on Commerce at this ses- 
sion and sent it to another committee, because the 


| Committee on Commerce kept it all the last ses- 


sion. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. I will explain to the Sen- 
** IL do not know what 
he means by that expression. 

Mr. POWELL. Ido not mean any reflection 
on the Committee on Finance. | only mean that 
I do not know how it got away from that com- 
mittee to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. The Committee on Fi- 
nance Yeported the bill back with a recommenda- 
tion that it be referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce, ‘The honorable Senator was sitting in hia 
seat when I made that report, and made no ob- 
jection and po comment. 

Mr. POWELL. Really I did not know that 


the motion was made or | should have made ob- 


ator the **hocus pocus. 


lL am hot, however, censuring the Com- 
mittee on Finance for whatthey did. But, sir, I 
think that this isa proper bill upon which to place 
thisamendment. Icalled upon the Committee on 
Commerce, as the chairman will bear me witness, 
some dozen times tosend us the bill back at the Jast 
session. | told him, * Ifyou are against it, report 
it back adversely;’’ but | could not getit reported 
back, and | believe it has now gone to that com- 
mittee for the purpose of being held there until 
the session is closed. The committees are notso 
organized in this Chamber as to allow favorable 
action to the measures of other sections of the 
country outside of New England, 

This is a small matter, Senators say. It has 
heretofore taken some half a million dollars an- 
nually outof the public Treasury for the purpose 
of paying these bounties to the vessels in the Bank 
and other cod fisheries, and, in my judgment, 
withoutany benefit whatever to the country. ‘The 
people ofthe great West and the other parts of the 
country ure taxed to pay this amount of money. 

Mr. Preside nt, I have looked into this subject 
of the organization of the committees a little. 
We have in the Senate represented now twenty- 
five States. There are twenty-two standing com- 
mittees; there are three joint committees; there 


| are two select committees; and one joint commit- 


tee on the conduct and expenditures of the war, 
They are all virtually standing committees, New 
England is here with twelve Senators; twenty- 
five States are represented in the Senate; and New 
England has fourteen chairmen of those twenty- 
eight committees. 

‘Mr. POMEROY. You say there are only 
twelve Senators from New England? 

Mr. POWELL. I know there are only twelve 
Senators from New England; but every Senator 
from New England, save and except the Senator 
from Maine, [Mr. Morrity,] is chairman of a 
committee; and there are three Senators from 
New England who are chairmen of two commit- 
tees. Kansas has no chairman of a committee. 
Sir, is thata proper distribution of the committees 
of this body? New England, with a population 


1} about oye to that of Pennsylvania, and less than 


that of New York, | believe, has half the chair- 
men of committees in the Senate Chamber. What 
do yougive to the great State of New York? My 
friend, the worthy Senator from that State, [Mr. 
Hfarnis,} is chairman of the Committee on Pri- 
vate Land Claims—a committee from whom I 
never heard a report but once since | have had 
the honor of a seat in this Setate, now about five 
years, and I doubt very much whether that hon- 
orable Senator’s committee has ever met. The 


| great State of Pennsylvania, so ably represented 


in this Chamber—a State that has nearly as much 
population as all the States of New Eugland to- 


| gether—has but one chairman of a comunittee, 


‘and that is the Committee on Patents and the 
| ing the last session as an amendment toarevenue || Patent Office, while New England has the chair- 
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manshi of the Committees on the War, the | 
Navy, Finance, and Foreign Relations. These 

committees in these times of the greatest 

importance, All the others are insignificant com- 

pare d with the four that I have named. 

[low is it with the Pacific There is an 
empire on the Pacific represented by four bonor- 
able Senators in this Chamber. There is no 
chairman of a committee from the whole Pacific 
How is it with the great West that fur- 
nishes the men in this war, and from whom the 
taxes will be wrung to pay the vast debtincurred 


Are thie 


coast? 


coast, 


by it?) Are any of the Senators from the West 
chairmen of these important committees? No, 
B1I flow is it with the adhering slave States, 


Maryland, Kentucky, Missouri, West Virginia? 
Not one of them has the chairmanship of a com- 
mittee. lI believe there never was a body that 
had committees so organized from one small sec- 
tion of the country before on the face of the earth. 
[tis no wonder, with committees thus organized, 
that we have matters of great moment to other 
people, in which that section of the country is in- 
erested, that we cannot get before the Senate in 
Sir, lam sick and tired of it. If 
they will report my bills back, even advegsely, | 
shall have a chance of testing the opinion of the 
Senate upon them; butthattheydonotdo. This 
measure in particular has been strangled there 
long enough. I think it is time for them to learn 
that there are meu outside of New England. 

It cannot be said that the distribution of these 
committees is made because of the party politics 
of Sénators here. It has not been the us 
the Senate to give the minority the chairmanship 
of committees. I do not expect It; I do not ask 
it. I know it was not the custom of the Demo- 
cratic party when they held a majority here; and 
I do not expect any Democrat to be made the 
chairman of any. one of these committees. No- 
body has a right to complain of the Republican 
majority on that account, and I make no com- 
plaint of that, because the prees dent has been set 
them by the Democratic party lo appoint none but 
members of the majority chairmen of the commit- 
tees. But, sir, there are Senators here from the 
Pacific coast who hold the same political views 
with the majority; there are Senators here from 
the adhering slave States who hold the same polit- 
ical sentiments with them; there are Senators here 


proper form. 


age of 


from the great West who hold political sentiments | 


in common with them; there are Senators from 
New York and Pennsylvania also agreeing with 
them politically. In my judgment there never 
was such an organization of committees on the 
face of the earth. 

It may be said that the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Commerce that holds my bill is a west- 
ern man, He is, but when I speak to him about 


it he tells me, ** See Mr. Morritt,’’ who ison that | 


committee. 

They cannot escape from the charge of absorb- 
ing the chairmanship of all the committees in that 
section of the country on the ground that they 
are given to them by seniority. I know it has 
been sometimes the custom in the Senate not to 
give new Senators the chairmanshipofcommittees; 
but L observe here that a Committee on Manufac- 


tures was organized at this session, and a new | 


Senator occupying a seat in this Chamber for the 


first time made its chairman, although there were | 


eminent Senators here who had served inthis body 
for years and years, Senators of their own party, 
who were not the chairmen of any committees. 
Mr. CONNESS. Ifthe Senator will permit me, 
as | have not been in the Senate before this ses- 
sion | will ask him, for information, if he will 
yield it, whether it was his habit to make this 


complaint a little while ago when the chairmen | 


of the committees of this body were almost ex- 
elusively made up from the South? 

Mr. ANTHONY. All but one. 

Mr. CONNESS. 
the Senator was in the habit of making this com- 
plaint then, and if so, how did the lords of those 
times take 1? 

Mr. POWELL. I never had any occasion to 
make it. When the Democratic party was in the 
majority here | was not the chairman of any 
committee and do notexpectto be now. [thought 
the Senator rose to make an inquiry in regard to 
the bill that I introduced. 

Mr. CONNESS. Although the Senator did 
not understand my inquiry, 1 did not understand 
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the Senatoras complaining that he was not made 


the head of a committee. I asked him this ques- 
tion, as to Wir ther it was his habit when the com- 
mittees of this body had their chairmen made up 
almost exclusively from the South to make equal 


complaint. % 


Mr. POWELL. I am not in the habit of mak- 
ing complaints; and while l have noticed this thing 
from the beginning, I have never said anything 
about it, and would not now but for the fact that 
bills that interest all the other people in the coun- 
try, but strike down a small interest of a portion 
of New England, cannot get reported in this Sen- 
ate. That is the reason why | make this com- 
plaint, and why I have taken this occasion to ex- 
pose the formation of these committees. 

Mr. WILSON. Whatcommittee has the bill? 

Mr. POWELL. The Committee on Com- 
meree, the chairman of which is a western man 
but of New England birth, and when I interro- 
gate him about it he sends meto Governor Mor- 
ritt—lI beg pardon; | should say the Senator from 
Maine—who is deeply interested in this matter, 
Iam glad to see the from 
Michigan [Mr. Cuanpier] in his seat. He 
knows how persistently Lasked him to report this 
bill atthe last session. 

Mr. President, the amendment that I propose 
is eminently proper. Some thirteen million dol- 
lars have been paid out of the public Treasury for 
these bounties. I have heretofore laid before the 
Senate a report from the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury showing that about one half of it was ob- 
tained by fraud. Until the last year or two—l 
have not looked at it since this war commenced, 
and Ido not know how it may be now—the an- 
nual amount of these bounties was between five 


honorable Senator 


|! and six hundred thousand dollars or thereabouts; 





I desire to inquire whether | 


| 
| 


sometimes greater and sometimes less perhaps. 
There is no reason why the earnings of a great 


laboring class of this country should be taken for | 


the purpose of paying these bounties. 


ry. : } 
They say these bounties are necessary to en- 
I know the argu- | 


courage a nursery for seamen. 
ment that has been employed heretofore and will 
be employed to-day, if there is any argument on 


the subject; but, sir, with our immense mercantile 





marine we want no such nurseries for seamen, 
The Secretary of the Treasury in the time of Mr. 
Pierce said it was rather a nursery for fraud and 
falsehood and false swearing than for seamen, 


Our people are now being taxed heavily to pay | 


the enormous expenses accruing from this war, 
and we should retrench atevery point. I know 


very well that the hard earnings of the great la- | 


boring interest of this country will have to pay 
the amount of money paid for these bounties, and 
it nearly all goes to Maine and Massachusetts. 
Is it right, is it equitable, is it just? It certainly 
is not. 

I hope my friends from the West, who really 
are in favor of this proposition, will not cast a vote 
against it because | propose it as an amendment 
to this bill. It is eminently proper, in my judg- 
ment, that it should be placed here. They know 
how faithfully 1 haye tried to get a separate vote 
upon it. 

Our people now are taxed as much as they can 
bear, and do not let us increase it by throwing 
away the public money in these bounties to en- 
rich afew people in New England. Itis not right; 
it is not creditable; it is not just. We might just 
as well give the farmers of Kansas or Illinois a 
bounty for raising pigs or for plowing potato 
patches, as to give these men these bounties on 
the tonnage of their vessels engaged in this cod- 
fishing business, or in any of these Bank fisheries. 
You may as well give a miller in the West or in 
any other portion of the country a bounty for the 
power he employs in his mill to grind the grain 
of the people. 

1 am not going totake up the time of the Senate 
in discussing this proposition. I have made this 
explanation of the reasons which induce me to 
offer it as an amendment to this bill, and I hope 
the Senate will adopt it. My friend from lowa 
{[Mr. Grimes] has very properly placed upon this 
bill an amendment to locate the Naval Academy. 
IL hope that every Senator in this Chamber who 
is really friendly to this measure will vote to place 
it here. 
getting clear of the unjust and obnoxtous law au- 
thorizing these bounues. If the law ever had any 
virtue in it, that time has long since passed. We 


It will be the surest and best means of | 





April |9 
SSS : ~, 
certainly have plenty of nurseries for se: 
without hiring such kind of training a 
in these Bank fisheries. a ee ing 

Mr. FESSENDEN. 1 am very anx 
finish this bill to-night, and on those an: 
tion bills generally I do not allow myself 
be drawn into a debate: but reall a — 
remark which has been adopted oi i a 
from Kentucky is so very singular i. 1 
a sort of duty to say a word upon the | 

This is not the first time he has tak 
to attack New England. 
in his speech. I believe he did not exa J 
that New England soldiers and off we wt 
cowards, but he seemed to intimate su a 

Mr. POWELL. The Senator ti im \j 
will allow me to say that | never said 
England people were cowards. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. No, sir; he did not es 
that; bat he seemed to intimate that they d 7 
amount to much any way. shectiaad 

Mr. POWELL. I do not think so. If 
Senator will allow me, I think the men of N , 
England are as brave as any other mey — 

Mr. FOSTER. 1 wish tosuggest to ; 
tor from Kentucky that [ happened 


us: 


appre 


> 8u 
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He did it the ie 
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chair temporarily or | would have noticed | 7 
the time, and the Senator from Kenty ky to k 
occasion to say distinctly that he would yo: « . 
grace Kentucky by comparing her soldiers wy 
those of any State in New England, Pe 

Mr. POWELL. If the Senator wii] allow m: 


he is mistaken even in that. 

Mr. FOSTER. I think I have got the exact* 
words. 

Mr. POWELL. I said this: that | wouldy it 
degrade Kentucky so far as to contrast her yyili. 
tary achievements in the wars we have had wy 
| any State in the Union, 
|} Mr. FOSTER. Her soldiers. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. The Senator used very 
offensive language in regard to it. | did pot 
listen to his speech, and therefore I did not at 
the time hear it. I will say to the Senator [ am 

not in the habit of listening to his speeches, for 
|, the simple reason that I think they are made, not 
|, with reference to any questions before the Senate 

or any rights or interests of the people, but sim- 
ply with’ an intention to make some political cap- 
ital and to produce political effect; and to such 
speeches | do not think it worth while to attend 
Whatever the honorable Senator may have said 
about New England then, or whatever imputa- 
tions he may cast upon her now, | shall not un- 
dertake to defend her. 1 cannot help saying 
that I will not degrade myself by attempting to 
| defend New England against anything that the 
| Senator from Kentucky chooses to say. She is 
_as far above the reach of any words he may use 
| as heaven is above the earth. He caunot touch 
| her proud record either in the days of the Revo- 
|| lution or in any days subsequent; and, to use a 
quotation which I believe he recited the other dey, 
| his words on that subject are simply 
_ “Full of sound and fury, 
| Signifying nothing.”’ 

With regard to this question of the fishing boun- 
| ties, if the Senator in his remarks had confined 
| himself simply to that, and not made the who 
| subject a matter of imputation upon the majority 
| here, and especially upon the section of country 
| that I represent, I would not have said & wor nt 
| would have left the Senate, I would have let my 
| friends from the West, or any gentlemen here, 
| decide for themselves upon the proprféty ol | 
| ting a measure of that kind upon the tailof as 
eral appropriation bill providing for the Navy 
If there isany Senator on this floor trom anys 
tion of the country who thinks it a matter of ss 
yressing importance that he would place itu 
a bill of this description, standing as It does 
fore the Senate, he would vote so; and now 
of mine would convince him of the proprie'y 
impropriety of it. I take it, there 1s no S°ns 
| from any section of the country who,!! hee’ 
| to vote so, would have any apprehensions © 
|| he could not defend his vote in relauon ( ¢ 
|| matter. : ’ 
|| Sir, | never have made in this Senate or ow 
| ita sectional appeal or a sectional remark a 
*€ sectional’? I mean as between ourselves & 
|| West. In old times I used to have some h 
|| tests with gentlemen from the South upon sh 
|| very question; but, as I said, { have noi made 
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; anneal or asectional remark certainly 
s we ‘ to the representatives of the great 
award tO. 4 


w yuh Me this floor; and why? For the simple 
—_ peer t | have found them always liberal and 
i their action and disposed to be magnan- 

m 7” i nde justice, and perhaps to do even 
A nous 6 ‘ uatice intheirmagnanimity. Though 
a oe oxcasion® they would make side-way re- 
ons ie the heat of the moment, yet I have 

‘ vid when they came to voting and to action 


‘hey were mere words of heat and signified 
vy and consequently L had nothing to lay 

: al anybody. : 
: em nator thinks unquestionably that he may 
oa ‘ thing out of this. I do not know but 
. te in Kentucky. L never have been the man 
aoe cava word yet against Kentucky or her action 
ey at the present day, 1 know the position in 


New eyen at U 


» her people have been placed, and | know 
ve ew diferent circumstances under which she 


Say ‘ very & 


‘atthe present moment from those under 


some 


New England stands, and | make all due 
tr yy araner allowance for her condition and situ- 
PN sand consequently for those who represent 
/ + “ Alli, © 

or There never has been a day when | have 
ora -  ) nored the State of Kentucky in view of 
in the whatshe has been. I lament her fatal attachment 
Pes .a deadly institation, I think that attachment 
¥ took hes led, aud is leading, agreat portion of her peo- 
ot dig. J, into error; but, as | said before, 1 make all 
3 wi ine allowance for them, I have not gone so far 


ny case as to makean appeal to create an ex- 
W tae tment especially among those who are laboring 
acommon cause. 


exact® Sir, Leannot give that credit to the honorable 
Snator from Kentucky. He claims to be labor- 
uld not ine for the same cause that we are, and it is not 
r mill. for m 210 dispute that it is 80; but his whole lan- 
1 with guage and demeanor and argument here are cal- 
ted toeffect anything but union and to accom- 
jish anything but the common object which we 

| very all have at heart. Everybody knows that. 


What is the objeet of this speech? If he sim- 


not at y wants to repeal this law, why not confine 
rls meelf to that? Why make an attack upon the 

8, for section of country Where the law operates? Wh 
de, not appeal to Senators on this side of the Chamber 
Senate who act with us and endeavor to inflame them, 
it sim- and even the Senators from the Pacific coast, on 
al cap. r political matter? If the subject of the repeal | 
0 such f the fishing bounties is to be presented, argue 
attend it, vote upon it, but do not endeavor to inflame 
ive said e prejudices and passions of Senators, and see 
mput ‘they cannot be excited one against the other, 
notu and to see if one section cannot be excited against 
saying the other. 

ng to Sir, so far as those fishing bounties are eon- 
hat the cerned, although they affect my State in a very 
She is cousiderable degree, rather than create even the 
nay use siightest feeling between that section and the West 
t toucl ‘any other considerable section of the country, 
e Revo- | would say sweep them out of existence; let them 
10 use a not stand in the way of perfect unanimity of feel- 
rer day, » ing. I have no question that when Senators from 


other sections have voted to retain them, it has 
seen not so much for other reasons as for that 
simple thing; and that is, that in the present con- 


1g Houn- liion of things in this country we will do nothing 


that bas an augry or illiberal or unkind look. I 
give them credit for entertaining precisely the 
same senuments in relation to the matter that I 
entertain myself. The whole subject is too trivial, 
the merest trifle, the shadow of a shade, in con- 
nection with the questions with which we are 
engaged. Why, then, should these appeals be 
of put- nade? 

a gel With regard to this Committee on Commerce 
Navy 'ismade up of seven gentlemen. There are two 
‘rom New England, | think, on the committee, 
‘wo trom the Democracy, and three from other 
control that committee. Those in favor of the 
ishing bounties proper, or those who represent 
the people who derive benefit from them, do not 
control that committee, 
“nH Insignificant pertion of the committee. They 


sre Dal wo out of seven. Why, then, should that 
“€ imputed as a fault? 
make the 


ea wy al a Committee on Finance to the Com- 
odeihion aeree: To be sure, he disclaimed 

buy it at oensive to the Committee on Finance; 
‘tall has the same tendency. [can tell him 


Numerically, they are | 


Sections of the country. New England does not | 


| Why did the Senator | 
7 remark he did with reference to the | 
one pecus”” with which the thing was shuf- | 


THE 


the reason why it was done, 
cause the bill related to commerce more. particu- 
larly; it is a question that has always been con- 
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It was simply be- | 


sidered as relating to commerce, and we therefore | 


chose to disburden ourselves of it and send it to 
the committee that has had the consideration of 
such subjects in charge. The Senator was in his 


seat as well as other gentlemen when that motion | 
was made, and if there was any objection to be 


made to that reference, and it was desired to send 
it anywhere else, the objection could have been 
stated at that time. 

Then the Senator says New England has as- 
sumed too much here, and he inquires how are 
the committees made up? 
put by the Senator from California was a very 
pregnant one. Let us look at the committees of 
the Thirty-Sixth Congressand see how they were 
composed. Of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions Mr. Mason was chairman; on Finance, Mr. 
Pearce was chairman. 

Mr. CONNESS. If the Senator will permit 
me, | have that list before me, and I desire him 
while he calls them off to accompany the name of 
each with the pe rtinent inquiry as to where they 
are now. He will find that a great majority of 
them are with the rebels. 

Mr. FESSENDEN., j 
stood, Of the Committee on Finance, Mr. Pearce 
was chairman; on Commerce, Mr. Clay chair- 


/man; on Military Affairs, Mr. Johnson of Ar- 


kansas chairman; on Naval Atlairs, Mr. Mallory 


The query that was | 


Thatis very well under- | 


| chairman; onthe Judiciary, Mr. Bayard chair- | 


man; on Post Offices and Post Roads, Mr. Gwin 
—not representing a slave State, but everybody 
knows thatslavery never had a meaner worshiper 
—was chairman. 


Mr. ANTHONY. 


| me, Mr. Yulee was chairman of that committee 
| until he seceded. 


| went off Mr. Gwin was made chairman. 


| them was from the South. 


Mr. FESSENDEN. That is so; and when he 
Of the 
Committee on Revolutionary Claims, Mr. Nich- 
olson was chairman; on Public Lands, Mr. Jobn- 
son, of Arkansas, chairman; on Claims, Mr. 
Bragg chairman; on Private Land Claims, Mr. 
Polk chairman; onthe District of Columbia, Mr. 
Johnson, of Tennessee, chairman. 1 believe | 
have not found a northern man yet; every one of 
On Indian Affairs, 
Mr. Sebastian was chairman; on Patents and the 
Patent Office, Mr. Bigler, from Pennsylvania, 
chairman—there is the first 


northern man; on 


| Pensions, Mr. Thomson chairman; on Public 


Zuildinegs and Grounds, Mr. Bright chairman. 
‘There are three northern Senators chairmen of 
three comparatively unimportant committees, On 
Territories, Mr. Green was chairman. Mr. Doug- 


las had formerly been chairman of that commit- 


tee, but he was put off and Mr. Green put in 


his place. On Engrossed Bills, Mr. Lane was 
chairman; to Audit and Control! the Contingent 
Expenses of the Senate, Mr. Johnson, of ‘Ten- 
nessee, was chairman; on Printing, Mr. Frch 
was chairman; on Enrolled Bills, Mr. Saulsbury 
was chairman; on the Library, Mr. Pearce was 
chairman. There are four unimportant commit- 
tees on which the great portion of the body com- 
ing from the free States were allowed to be chair- 
men of committees. Well might the honorable 
Senator from California inquire of the Senator 
from Kentucky if he or any of his friends raised 
his voice against the outrage. Why, sir, he and 
his friends with him were as silent as the grave. 


Now, how did all this happen? In most cases 


| generally as it has happened during this Con- 
| gress; that is to say, the men who were appointed 


chairmen of committees had been here fora great 
many years, comparatively. It was the fashion 
of the southern States to keep their Senators here 
Congress afier Congress, and term after term, 
until they became the oldest members of the Sen- 
ate, and it was always considered a matter of 
courtesy to allow them to remain upun the com- 
mittees on which they were first placed and to go 
up regularly and take positions as chairmen ac- 
cording to their age. That was unquestionably 
the exposition of it in most cases, 

Now, sir, how was it here in this case? Cer- 
tainly the Senators on the other side of the Cham- 
ber have nothing to complain of, On Foreign 
Relations Mr. Sumner is chairman. Mr. Sum- 
NER, I believe, was, save one, the oldest Senator 


| in the body, and that one, I think, is the Senator 


If the Senator will allow | 


~ 
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how occupying the chair, [Mr. Foor;] and more 
than all that, when the committee was formed he 
was the only matron the committee who had been 
there before. Did any Senator wish to depose 
him? Would any younger man have taken bie 
place? Should he have given his place to my 
honorable friend from Wisconsin, [Mr. Doo- 
LITTLE, | because he is from the great State of 
Wisconsin? Would not my friend from W ie- 
consin have scorned to take it? 

I had been a member of the Senate for eight 
years, and had the misfortune to be the only mem- 
ber on the Committee on Finance who had been 
there before. The Senate saw fit to make me 
chairman of that committee, notwithstanding I 
had the misfortune to come from New England. I 
am sorry, | have regretted it since, that although 
my honorable friend from Ohio [Mr. Suerman] 
who stands next to me came into the Senate at 
the very time | was made chairman, I did not 
reflect that Maine isa smaliand unimportant State, 
and yield my posiuon to the representative of the 
great State of Ohio. It was a mistake. 


lL hope 
the Senate will pardon it. 


He is much more emi- 
nently fitted for the position thanlam; butit was 
owing to the fact that | happened to be here for 
eight years and he not at all that | was placed in 
that position, 

The same remark may be made of all the com- 
mittees. lt was the case with my honorable friend 
from Massachusetts, { Mr. Witson,} whots ehair- 
man of the Committee on Military Affairs, and 
my honorable friend from New Hampshire, [Mr. 
Have,) who is chairman of the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. The honorable Senator from Hli- 
nois [Mr. TRumBuLt] was made chairman of the 
Committee on the Judiciary because the place be 
longed to him. My honorable friend, the other 
Senator from Ohio, [Mr. Wapg,] took the posi- 
tion of chairman of the Committee on Territories. 
Other Senators took other positions, Bat it so 
happened that most of the Senators from New 
England had been here for many years, had served 
on these ve ry committee s,aud in most cases were 
the only men in the Senate who had served upon 
them at the time they were made the chairmen, 

Although it would have been well and modest 
inus to consider that we did not represent the 
rreat States but came from small ones, and there- 
tore decline to serve on the principle that chair- 
men of the Senate committees were made not of 
men but of States, yet it so happened that our 


| friends from the West who belong to the same 


political party with us and hada hand in making 
the committees did not take that view of the sub- 
ject. They seemed to think that it was advisuble 
and proper to follow the recognized rule of the 
Senate and allow gentlemen who had been here 
for years and who were the only ones who had 
been on the committees to take the places that 
belonged to them and not refuse them those po- 
sitions simply because they happened to come 
from New England. They were not troubled 
with that exquisite sense of right and wrong, of 
propriety and impropriety, which seems to work 
so hardly upon the mind of the honorable Senator 
from Kentucky. 

All L have to say with reference to this subject 
is, that although mistakes are sometimes made in 
regard to it, Senators are aware that all these 
things are within the control of the body. The 
Senators from New Evugland are a minority and 
avery small minority, comparatively, of the mem- 
bers of the majority here. ‘They are not respons- 
ible for what 1s dove in this regard. lt is in the 
power of the Senate to change tts committees at 
any moment; and certainly ifanybody feels him- 
self agerieved—IL know nobody does on this side 
of the Chamber—no one is more ready than my- 
self, and I trust than other gentlemen, to yield the 
places which we occupy and which can be very 
much better filled undoubtedly by others. But, 
sir, | doa not want to have it said that New Eng- 
land has placed herself in these positions, for it 
is not so in any way; nor do | wish to have it 
said that she assumes anything with regard to 
this organization, for she has not the power to 
assume it, in the first place, and, secondly, she has 
not the disposition, 

I have said thus much simply that this matter 
may be set right. My honorable friend from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Hate] stated the other 
day that out of deference to the great State of 


| New York he offered the chairmanship of his 
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committee, so far ans be was concerned, to the 
honorable Senator from New York, [Mr. Mor- 
Gan.} That Senator did not ehoose to take it, 
I suppose he thought it would be hardly modest 


in him,as he had just come into this body, to | 


assume a place of that particular description and 
importance over a Senator who had been here for 
some twelve years, though he had the misfortune 
to come from the small State of New Hampshire. 

Notwithstanding what has been said about the 
outrages to the Pacific coast, there is but one gen- 


tleman here from that coast whocalls himself not | 


a Democrat, or who regards himself as not be- 


longing to the Democrat party, and I really be- | 


lieve thatif you were to propose to my honora- 


ble friend from California to ake the chairmanship | 


of the Committee on Finance he would decline it 
to-day. 

Mr. CONNESS. I certainly should. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. And he does not feel that 
California has been injured, or insulted, or out- 
raged by the fact that he was not made chairman 
of that committee on first coming into the Senate, 
simply because he came from the Pacific coast; 
and yet that is one of the grievances! I do not 
think my honorable friends from Oregon have 
thought of complaining on that subject. No, sir; 
itis nothing but political talk, intended for polit- 
ical effect. The Senator from Kentucky knows 
the people of Kentucky better than Ido. I should 
think that if they had a tolerable judgment and 
education they would turn up their noses at an 
argument of that sort; buthe knows their caliber 
and their power of judgment so much better than 
I do, that l leave him to make such arguments to 
affect them as he thinks will be suitable. 

Mr.SHERMAN. Me. President 

Mr. POWELL. [hope the Senator from Ohio 
will yield to let me make a reply to the Senator 
from Maine. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I hope the Senator from 
Ohio will give way to me. The committee of 
which L have the honor to be chairman, and my- 
self, have been assailed. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The Senators will have suf- 
ficient time to be heard. I wish to say a few 
words, and | will not insist upon saying them 





now unless the Senator from Maine wants to fin- | 


ish the bill to-night, 

Mr. FESSENDEN. 
the bill. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I would not at this hour 
of the day occupy the Senate a moment but that 
I desire, since allusion has been made to the form- 
ation of the committees, to remove some misap- 
prehensions, lest those misapprehensions may be 
carried on to the stump in political life. 

The Senator from Kentucky endeavors to in- 
cite a prejudice against New England, and his 
declarations here to-day will be repeated by his 
political associates on the stump, under circum- 
stances likely to mislead and deceive honest peo- 
ple and to create a prejudice against a portion of 
the country. I wish, therefore, to explain ex- 
actly how the committees were organized, because 
it 80 happened that I was one of those who aided 
in forming the committees at the present session 
of Congress. The fact that New England had 
nearly all the important chairmanships had been 
made Known and stated often enough, notonly by 
the Senator from Kentucky, but by many persons 


I prefer to go on with 


who were complaining. ‘The New England Sen- | 


ators themselves, in the conferences which led to 
the orgwaization of the committees, called atten- 
tion to the fact, and said promptly that they were 
willing to give way at once and apportion the 
chairmanships of the committees among the sev- 
eral States according to geographical position. 
The proposition was distinctly made, and the 
question came up before a committee organized 
for the purpose of arranging the standing com- 
mittees. It was not a question between ourselves 
and our politicul adversaries, because it is.admit- 
ted on all hands that we have treated our political 
adversaries with a great deal more deference than 
they ever treated us. The Senator from Ken- 
tucky cannot say that the few men of his politi- 
cal opinions who are here have not been fairly 
represented. 

Mr. POWELL. The Senator from Ohio will 
allow me to say that I made no complaint of that 
kind. Isaid distinetly that | did not expect a 
Democrat to nave a chairmanship. 
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ifat all, about the distribution of the chairman- 
ships among political associates. What was the 
condition of affairs? Nearly all the Senators from 
the western States here are new Senators, who 
have recently come upon the floor. The few 
among us who have been here for a number of 
years are very handsomely provided for, and I 
believe are all chairmen of good committees. The 


| Senator from Michigan, [Mr. Cuanp_er,] who 
| has been here a number of years, is chairman 


of the Committee on Commerce. My colleague 
[Mr. Wape] is chairman of two committees, the 
Committee on Territories and the committee on 
the conduct of the war. The Senator from lowa 
{Mr. Grimes] is chairman of the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. The Senator from Il- 
linois, (Mr. TroumBuxt,] who has been here for 


| some years, is chairman of one of the most im- 


portant committees, the Committee on the Ju- 


| diciary. The Senator from lowa [Mr. Haran] 


is chairman of the Committee on Publie Lands. 
The Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. DooxittLe] 
is chairman of the Committee on Indian Affairs. 


| Every Senator from the western and the middle 
| States who has been here more than two years, 
| is therefore chairman of a leading important com- 


mittee. The western Senators are in many cases 


| chairmen of committees distinctly connected with 








their region of country, such as Indian Affairs, 
Public Lands, and Territories. 

Then take the new members who have come in 
here recently. I came here two years ago, and I 
was assigned, notat my requestor desire, to serve 
upon the Committee on Finance. | ask the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky, or any fair-minded man, 
whether I would have consented to displace a 


| gentleman of superior abilities and fitted for that 


| Senator. 


position? I could not for a moment think of it. 
Without saying anything about the Senator from 
Maine, everybody admits his conceded abilities 
not only as a debater, but as a business man con- 
nected with the departmentto which he has been 
assigned. I certainly would not assume the in- 
vidious task of appearing before the Senate as 
chairman of that committee, when he had been 
here six years before me serving on the same 
committee. So of the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. Have] who isat the head of the Naval 
Committee. He had been here for years, an old 
The next Senator on the committee was 
the Senator from lowa [Mr. Grimes] who was 
admirably adapted for the position of chairman 
of the Committee on Naval Affairs. There is 
no doubt about that; but I ask fellow-Senators 
whether we could, asa committee, strike from the 
head of that committee a gentleman who had been 
here some twelve or fourteen years, who had been 
one of our political associates, who had been de- 
nounced by our political adversaries? I ¢ould not 
reconcile it with my sense of duty and of right 
to strike his name from the head of that com- 
mittee, even to give the place toa gentleman so 
well qualified to perform its duties as the Senator 
from lowa. 

In arranging these committees, however, we 


have so arranged them that the natural course of | 


time will remove all these inequalities. Perhaps 
it may be five or six years hence, when the pres- 
ent Senators from New England may have passed 
away and their places be filled by others. Then 
the West, from the present arrangement of com- 
mittees, will have nearly all the important com- 
mittees, because if you look over the list you will 
see that the next name to the chairman in nearly 
every case is a western man who has come in here 
recently, and who, in due course of time, unless 
displaced by his constituents or by other causes, 
will assume the position now held by a New Eng- 
land Senator. 

I state this much in justice to the New England 
Senators, that the committee that reported upon 
the organization of the standing committees was 
composed of gentlemen who had it in their power 
to strike off the chairmen of these important com- 
mittees and assign others for those positions. The 
caucus or convocation of Senators had it in their 
power to displace these New England Senators, 
but | believe and’say it heartily that there was not 
a single member of the political party to which I 
belong that desired thus to strike off a Senator 


| simply because he came from New England. They 


| 


would rather meet the taunts and innuendoes and 
declarations made on the stump by the Senator 


Mr. SHERMAN. Then itisacomplaint made, || from Kentucky and his political associates. 


So too with the Military Committee. | 
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April 12 

Mr. President, I might end here 
say a word further in regard to the 
In my judgment, the New England Senato 
not only the New England Senators 
ought at this session to repeal the fishing | 
ties. I will not stop now to discuss that + Sanson 
but I will state why I cannot vote 
proposition. The reason upon which thy: se bous® 
ties were originally granted by the Govern... 
has now disappeared. There is no ieee 
necessity for the United States to provide rea v 
for seamen. Our commerce is now ae 
that it is a school for seamen in 
these bounties were not paid we should have th 
best naval school in the world in our seilidac ae 
marine. Therefore, not as a question of o cheer, 
phy, but as a question of taxation, thee Oi. 
bounties ought to be abandoned as 
necessary to carry out the Purpose of their foy, 
dation. I have voted in one or two cases 4 
tach the repeal of the fishing bountie 
priation bills, but I do not think itis a wise §). 
to do it. The appropriation bills ously; : ‘he 
kept distinct, and as a general rule in 
meacures of this kind*ought not to be attach, dt 
them as amendments. [ am therefore yow Sos 
clined to vote against the Proposition of thes . 
ator from Kentucky, although | heartily approve 
it in itself; and I give due notice now that why, . 
the revenue bill comes up, a bill to provide rey. 
enue—a bill in which we shall be called upon to 
tax all classes and all sections of our yy opk if 
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no other Senator does it, I will move by a care. 
fully-considered amendment to repeal the fis 
bounties, and I shall expect the New England 
Senators to come up and help me to support it, 


Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky has seen fit to arraign the 
Committee on Commerce and its chairman. [ wi! 
read the names of the members of that committee. 
They are Mr. Morritt, Mr. Tew Eyck, Mr. 
Morean, Mr. Sprague, Mr. Savissuny, Mr, 
Lane, of Kansas, with myselfas chairman. | wll 
simply say to that Senator that the Committee on 
Commerce requires no defense from any assault 
that he can make upon it. Without any dispar- 
agement to any other committee, it is equal to the 
best—all but the chairman. 

But the Senator has gone further. He has ar- 
raigned me individually, because | happened to 
be born in New England. Sir, I am not respons- 


| 
ning 
4 


| ible for that; but | want to tell that Senator that 


1am proud of my birthplace. I thank God that 
I was born in a State, and that I now represent a 
State, neither of which has ever furnished a rebel 
traitor to fight against hiscountry. 1 was in this 
body asa member of the Committee on Commerce 
with the Senator from Kentucky when Mr. Clay 
was chairman of that committee—the traitor Clay; 
the particular friend of the Senator from Ken- 
tucky; the man who drew up in the room of the 
Committee on Commerce the original ordinance 
of secession for the State of Alabama, while he, 
a rebel traitor, was drawing the pay of this Gov- 
ernment. It was drawn up on Government pa- 
per, written with Government ink, and copied by 
a clerk drawing six dollars a day from this Gov- 
ernment. I found it in that room, and | heve it 
now. I never heard a word of complaint from 
the Senator from Kentucky against that commit- 
tee at that time in regard to this or any other 
matter. ' 

The question of the repeal of the fishing boun- 
ties has been agitated for a long time. It was 
regularly before the Committee on Commerce 
during the time that Mr. Clay was its chaiwman, 
and the Senator from Kentucky was in this body 
for two years while his party had forty-four 
members against twenty who codperats d with me. 
Why did he not then arraign the Commitice on 
Commerce? Why did he not then arraign Its 
chairman? Why did he not then arraign this 
body and Congress? Ah! sir, he was then as 
quietasalamb. He had his friends, the traitors, 
chairmen of almost every committee of this bovy, 
men with whom he coéperated then, and wit 
whom he codperates now. I do not care to de- 
fend the Committee on Commerce, and I will not 
defend it. It requires no defense from me, % 
from any other man; and what is more, I conajact 
it a high honor to be arraigned by that Senator, 
either as chairman of the Committee on Com- 
merce or as anything else that is loyal and true 
to the country. 
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pow ELL. The Senator from Michigan, | 
Me iorstood him, said that | was now the 
1 wish to understand, distinct- 


} categorically, whether | understood him 
y aba =o ? 


ry oun 
of traitors. 


properly? . 2 
. CHANDLER. ' 
Mr. CH You have been the friend of traitors, 
proper . 


Pry voted to expel you as a traitor from this 
ale 


em POWELL. Do I understand you to say 


nat tam now the friend of traitors and treason ? 

a 

That is my question. 
We, CHANDLER. I simply say that you 

erated with traitors, Sir; and I have never 


a wn you to cast a vote that was notin favor of 


kno 
tne 
wate when and where. 

Mr FOSTER. I call the Senators to order. 
ygonalities are not in order. 

Mr. POWELL: I put the question to the Sen- 
‘fom Michigan whether | understood him to 
that Lom now the friend of traitors. 


re hellion. 


t 


ator 
eay 


from Connecticut rises to a question of order. 


“Mr. FOSTER. [submit to the Chair that per- 
eonalities are not in order, 
~The Re te tempore. The point of 


rder is well taken. tis a violation of the rules 


end of the decorum and good order of the body | 


to indulge in personalities. 
restrain themselves in that regard and to that ex- 


“Mr. POWELL. I only desire to say that if | 


the Senator from Michigan did state, as I under- || 


stood him—! did not hear him very distinctly, 
and consequently I repeated the question—that | 
was the friend of traitors, he says what is untrue. 
The statementis false. That is all I have to say 
upon that subject. 

eae ‘ «5s ‘ 

The Senator from Michigan says that I did not 
complain of Mr. Clay, who was chairman of the 


Committee on Commerce, for not reporting this | 


bill. Why, sir, Mr. Clay was the advocate of 
the repeal of the fishing bounties. Mr. Clay re- 
ported from the Committee on Commerce a bill 
to repeal them, and advocated it here in a most 
elavorate speech. 
raign Mr. Clay for anything he did concerning 
this question, for it is well known that Mr. Clay 
was in favor of repealing the fishing bounties. 
He tried to do that after | came into the Senate, 
and before | came into the Senate he made a re- 
port and an elaborate speech on the subject, 


~ ‘Phe PRESIDENT pro tempore. ‘The Senator 


You did understand me | 


If you ever have, | wish you to || 
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will bear me witness that I have not made as- 
saults upon any section of the country. It has 
not been my habit or my custom. | have not 
assaulted or spoken uncourteously of individual 
Senators, except in my own defense. How came 
it that [ spoke of New England the other day? 
While I sat here the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire (Mr. Crark} arraigned my State and con- 


|} trasted it most unfavorably with one of the New 


England States. He impeached the loyalty of 
Kentucky. He made a speech most disparaging 

to my State, contrasting it all the while dispar- | 
agingly with one of the New England States. | 
His colleague [Mr. Hae] a few.days afterwards 

made a vigorous assault upon the few of us here 

who are from slaveholding States. The Senator | 
from Massachusetts, of whom | spoke on that 
oceasion, [Mr. Sumner,] the very hour before | 
spoke denounced all slaveholders as being barba- 
rians, knowing that there were some of us here 
who were sluveholders and had slaveholding con- || 


|} stituents, 


Senators will please | 





I could have no reason to ar- | 


3ut the Senator from Michigan, in order to get | 


clear of the charge of negligence on the part of the 
committee of which he is chairman, undertakes 


to talk about traitors and treason, and he does not | 


deny what | have said about the Committee on 
Commerce not reporting the bill to the Senate at 
the last session of Congress. 
very well that I could not get him to report the 
bill back in time to have action upon it by the Sen- 
ate during the astsession of Congress. The Sen- 
ator knows that I went to him personally more 
than once, and asked him to report it back even 
adversely, so that it might be before the Senate; 
but it came back from the committee near the close 
of the session, when there was no Opportunity to 
have action upon it in the Senate. 

Now, sir, for most of the gentlemen upon the 
Committee on Commerce I have very high per- 
sonal respect; but allow me to tell the Senator from 


Michigan that he is not one of those for whom I 
have personal respect. 


Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Sen- 


ator from Kentucky yield the floor to the Senator 
from Michigan? 





Mr. POWELL. No, sir. I do not yield toa || 


bator who speaks of meas he hasdone. The 
reply | have made to the Senator is of such a 


The Senator knows | 


character that a gentleman and a man of honor | 


‘abnot respond to it in this Hall. 
— President, I was very much astonished 
atmy remarks should have excited to so great 
a! extent the ire of the Senator from Maine, | 
ESSEXDEN,} for whom | personally have respect. 
« fot into a flurry of passion and said that | 
saan assaulting New England, but that I pos- 
no power to injure New England. I sup- 
pose the Senator was right in saying that I could 


his constituents send somebody here who will de- 


| of people, and he advised us to put our heads on 
| the block gracefully and die with composure, But 


| money ufjustly wrung from the hard earnings of 
| the laboring classes of other sections of the coun- 


Mr. | 


Not inj : 
injure New England, and t do not want to in- | 


hed New England. But the Senator said that I 
‘a@ assaulted New England. I think the Senate 


| ‘committees as they were formed when the Dem- 


1} 
Now, ! put it to the honorable Senator from || 
Maine, if afterall these assaults, aimed directly in || 
ove case at my State by name, | was not right in 
repelling those charges. I certainly was right. |! 
If a Senator here will not defend his own con- 
stituency when they are assaulted, if he has not | 
the courage and manhood to resist such aggres- | 
sions, | think he had better leave his seat and let | 


fend them. 1| 
Mr. HALE. [ask the Senator if I assailed || 
any State or any individual personally? 1 
Mr.POWELL. Iwill do the Senator the jus- | 


tice to say that he did not; but he assailed a class 


his colleague did mention my State, and mention 
it most disparagingly, too, and the Senator from 
Massachusetts prated of the barbarism of slavery, 
as he always does, knowing that there were here | 
men who were slaveholders, though but very few 
of them. It wasin repelling these assaults that | 
took occasion to speak of New England, but I did 
not accuse New England even in that speech. | 
distinctly stated that it was not my object to do | 
so; but in reply to those assaults, as the State | 
of Kentucky had been contrasted with the New 
England States in this war, and with the action | 
of one New England State in particular, | did 
run a parallel between the action of Kentucky and 
the action of the New England States in the war 
of 1812 and the war with Mexico, and I| spoke of | 
the action of the western States and of New Eng- 
land in this war, and it was perfectly legitimate 
that I should do so. Lam not going now to be 
drawn into an abuse of New England. It is not | 
my province here to abuse any section of the 
country. I will speak of the abuses that I think 
certain individuals coming from particular sections | 
may wish to continue in practice in the Govern- 
ment, and when they assail others I think it just 
as well to tell them a little of their own short- | 
comings. That is all I did, and that I will do | 
again. 

Let me tell the Senator from Maine that there 
is not strength enough in his feeble arm either to 
reach meor Kentucky. Does heexpect bya kind 
of jeer at me to bridle my tongue? If he does, he 
is deceived. Hesaysthat my speeches are never | 
on matters of public interest, but always for po- 
litical effect. The amendment that I now pro- 
pose is one that I think the people of Maine, who 
receive the larger of those bounties, will regard as 
something of business, and hence it is that the 
Senator flies into such a passion on the subject. 
The Senator does not wish to see a law repealed 
that fills the pockets of his constituents with 











I spoke of the organization of the committees, 
asl hadarighttodo. It is admitted that they 
are organized as I stated. So manifest is the un- 
justness of the organization of the committees that | 
the Senator from Maine cannot hear the subject 
mentioned without losing his temper. The Sen- 
ator’s rage will not prevent the Senate and the 
country from seeing the facts as they are. But 
the Senator from Maine contrasts them with the 





ocrats were in power. I admit that then most of 
the chairmen came from the slaveholding States, |! 


aright to his own opinion, 
most perfect freedom of speech; butifa Senator ut- 
ters sentiments toward me and those whom | have 
the honor to represent that L consider unjust, I 
will repel them in a proper manner. 
|| Senator is perfectly justified im repelfg any as- 
jj} saulton his section of the country; but | assure 


}; man. 


but it was because there were but few Democrats 


here at that time from other sections of the coun- 
try, but then so nfany chairmanships were pot 
confined to «a htue patch of country, a small area 
such as New England occupies, They were seat 
tered from Marylond and Delaware to the Gulf. 

Itisnot my purpose, Mr, President, toenter into 
any lengthy debate on this subject. | have said 
enough in reply to the personal allusions of the 
Senator from Maine. So far as he has referred 
to the questions about which I speak here, he has 
lam in favor of the 


I think the 


him that IT will assault no section of the country 
unless the people I representor myst If or my see- 
tion is first assaulted. [have heard but tittle else 
in this Hall for three years except assaults on the 
region of country from which Lcome, and I think 
| have borne them with a great deal of Cliristian 
fortitude, but I wall bear them vo longer; UL witl 
repel them, come from what quarter they may. I 
can assure the Senator that | will never 
rate that kind of debate. 
I will meet it. 

I have said enough, sir, in regard to personal 
matters. I hope the law authorizing these fish- 
ing bounties willbe repealed, and I trust my friend 
from Ohio will reconsider his motion of putting 
the provision for the repeal upon the revenue bill 
and vote to put it on the bill under consideration 
| hope that every Senator who is in favor of the 
proposition L have moved will vote to attach itas 


inaugu- 
If it is thrust upon me 


| an amendment to this bill. 


Mr. CHANDLER, Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky has told the Senate that he 
has great respect for some of the members of the 
Committee on Commerce, but not for its chair- 
I thank the Senator for that remark, for rf 
there is any man on the face of God’s earth whose 
respect I neitherdesire, nor will have if Lean help 
it, itis the Senator from Kentucky. I wish to 
assure him that the feeling is mutual. I have not 
and have not had any respect for him since this 
rebellion broke out, and | never shall, 

Mr. POWELL. One word. Ido not intend 
to reply to the Senator from Michigan. 1 think 


| the issue between him and me is so plainly be- 


fore the Senate that nothing more need come from 
me. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Mr. President, in the 
year 1850, for the first time in my life, I visitéd 
the city of Washington. The Senate then sat in 
its old Hall. | had read the utterances of the great 
men who preceds d us as members of the Senate, 
and so overpowered was | when quite a young 
man inascending the steps that led to the galleries 


\| of the Senate Chamber, that I forget in the mo- 


ment of my excitement to take off my hat. I 
looked around to see the venerable forms of Clay, 
and Webster and Calhoun, the great men who 
then held seats in the Senate. Some eight years 
afterwards | was honored by my State with a seat 
on this floor, and I entered it in this new Hall, 
thinking it the highest object of youthful ambi- 
tion. 1 witnessed the scenes that occurred in the 
Senate after | came here, I found these sectional 
feelings at their height. | found them indulged 
in by gentlemen from different sections of the 
country. I found thaton one side representatives 
from one portion of the country said to represent- 
atives from another that they were devoid of that 
courage, of that spirit of manhood that would 
cause them to meet their enemies on the honora- 
ble field of personal conflict. 1 found on the other 
side, and I remarked the spirit evinced, ‘* You 
think yourselves above us becaus@ you are slave- 
holders,’”’ and I found a denunciation of the sin of 
slavery. I saw this sectional feeling exhibited. 
On the one side I was reminded of the barbarism 
of slavery, and on the other [heard the retort 
Sir, I have thought in my quiet home that our 
present troubles had much of their origin in this 
spirit of sectional feeling, in this spirit of rep! oach 
that came first from one section and then from 
the other; and I believe to-day that whatever may 
have been the exciting causes of the present war, 
if members of the Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentutives could so far have restrained their feel- 
ings as to rise above all such considerat.ons aa 
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tho e. 
in which we are; and | believe that if we could 


forget these feelings now, andif we could look at | 


the great issues of this national debate in that 
spiritof fraternal kindness in which we are bound 
io look at it, we might come to a common under- 
standing. 

I did not hear the commencement of this debate 
and | mean to take no partinit. Ido not know 
who was right and who was wrong init. I hope 
that in the future we may forget these feelings 
which have been engendered in the school of the 
past, and that if we do come from different sec- 
tions of the country, we shall recolleet that the 
great system of government which was formed 


for our benefit, and for the benefit of those who | 


may come afier us, was formed by patriotic sires, 
from all sections of the country, and that in the 
spirit of compromise in which they acted we may 
act, and forgetting the petty jealousies which have 
influenced us in the past, as a band of brothers 
we may look at the present unhappy state of our 
country and act as becomes American statesmen 
who fill the seats of the greatest statesmen the 
world ever saw. 

Mr. POWELL. 
on my amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, I shall vote for 
the amendment of my colleague. 
have been ina position heretofore to support the 


l ask for the yeas and nays 


policy of these fishing bounties I have voted for || 


their continuance. Many years ago | was taught, 
session after session, by gentlemen representing 
the New England States, that these fisheries were 
the best nursery of seamen on the globe, and 
whenever our country should be involved in war 
these adventurous and hardy seamen would be 
ready-trained sons of Neptune to man our ships- 
of-war and privateers, and bear our flag in tri- 
umph against all comers through the battle and 
the breeze, and in that way would compensate the 
country for the cost it paid for their tuition in the 
form of these bounties. My own State cherished 
the laurels won by our gallant tars upon oceans 
and lakes with as true national pride as did New 
England, and she voted without grudging these 
largesses that our country might have the first 
seamanship of the world. 

The principles and policy of my State, too, as 
her people were imbued by her great statesmen, 
were to regard every section and every State as 
equally part of our common country, and entitled 
in their leading interests to the same protection and 
fostering care from the General Government. Until 
since New England has become wholly sectional- 
ized and selfish, we had cultivated for her feelings 
of fraternal pride, conceding that she contributed 
her full share to our national greatness and glory, 
and we sustained the measures and policy that 
developed her industry, wealth, and power, not 
only as a duty, but with a generous and proud 
satisfaction. We felt that whatever was aggrand- 
izing New England wasat the same time bearing 
aloft the United States; and we so regarded every 
section and every State. 

We had been taught by New England states- 
men to consider the seamen formed in those fish- 
eries and sustained by these bounties did not be- 
long to that or any other section, but, like the 
graduates of West Point, to be the property of the 
vation at large; and that when they took post on 
the decks of our ships of war they were not to be 


credited to New England or any State, but to the | 


United States. But since the States of New Eng- 
land have, during this civil war, unanimously 
claimed and each is to receive the benefit of hav- 
ing her seamen computed in the quota of soldiery 
she is to furnish to the war, one of the chief argu- 
ments for the continuance of these bounties is re- 
moved. 

Another cogent one when they were first es- 
tablished was, that our marine, both military and 
mercantile, was then in its infancy, and these 
bounties were necessary stimulants to foster it 
against the severe competition of other maritime 
Powers. This argument was then entitled to and 
received much consideration, but time and the 
great growth ofour Navy have shorn itofall force, 

But the present political position of New Eng- 
land, which she has been gradually approaching 
for many years, until at length she is absorbe 
by it, is what chiefly determines me to vote for 
the repeal of these fishing bounties. The Federal 


Whenever I | 
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we should not now be in the unhappy state 


Constitution was formed upon several important 
concessions and compromises between the north- 
ern and southern States, without which it would 
have been impossible to have formed a Constitu- 
tion. Than this there is no fact in history better 
established. New England adheres, as is her 
right and her duty, to all the compromises in her 
favor; but those Ce eeial to the South, to my 
section and State, she has been for many years 
fiercely assaulting, against the spirit and letter of 
the Federal Constitution, until she has becomea 
unit, and in a spirit of destructive frenzy is bent 
upon the subversion of the Constitution and the 
Union which it formed, to expunge all the com- 
promises that protect the rights of the slave States. 

There is no principle of our complex system 
of national and State governments more import- 
ant or more dear to the great mass of the people 
of the United States than that all the local and 
domestic institutions, polity, affairs, and rights 
of each State are in no form, extent, or manner 
within the jurisdiction or power of the Govern- 
ment of the United States, but are as whoRy and 
exclusively, except in the few matters expressly 
named inthe Constitution, under the control, di- 
rection, and government of the States respect- 
ively and their people, as though there were no 
Federal Union or Government. Each State has 
for itself the sovereign and exclusive right to de- 
termine for itself in what subjects property shall 


or shall not exist, and to make every law and | 


regulation of property within its own limits. 


| Neither the Government of the United States nor 
/any other State has a particle of right or power 
| to interfere with property in another State. This 


principle has been fully conceded by every Amer- 


ican juristand statesman until this day of mental || 


and moral insanity. 


Whatright, or legitimate power, has New Eng- || 
land to abolish slavery in Kentucky, orany other | 


State? The States of New England, each for 
itself, established slavery, continued the institu- 
tion during its pleasure, and abolished it when 
they respectively chose to do so, without being 


or any other State. Would New England ac- 
quiesce in the reéstablishment of slavery in her 


six States by an amendment of the Federal Con- | 
If it were to be adopted in the required | 


stitution? 
forms, it would not be an amendment, but a rev- 
olution, a destruction of State sovereignty, a sub- 
version of our system of Government, and without 
the pale of the power of amendment. The pro- 
posed amendment to abolish slavery in the States 
is no less revolutionary and unauthorized. ‘The 
Chicago convention that nominated Mr, Lincoln 
inserted this plank in its platform: 

* Resolved, That the maintenance inviolate of the rights 


own judgment, exclusively, is essential to that balance of 
power on which the perfection and endurance of our polit- 
ical fabrie depend.” 

His party in the House of Representatives, 
llth of February, 1861, with but two or three 
negative votes, passed these resolutions: 

* Resolved, That neither the Federal Government nor 
the people or governments of the non-slaveholding States 
have a purpose or a constitutional right to legislate upon 
or interiere with slavery in any of the States of the Union, 

** Resolved, That those personsin the North who do not 
subscribe to the foregoing proposition are too insignificant 
in numbers and influenee to excite the serious attention or 
alarm of any portion of the people of the Republic, and that 
the increase of their numbers and influence does not keep 
pace with the increase of the aggregate population of the 
Union.” 


When the Senators and Representatives from 


New England observe no rules of fraternity, lib- | 


eral policy, or justice toward my State and other 
States, but, driven on by prejudice against slavery, 
hate against slave-owners, and a selfish purpose 
to take advantage ofa frenzied state of public opin- 
ion, to obtain for herself undue power and enor- 


mous advantages in the administration of the Gov- || 


ernment, she overleaps all the limits of the Con- 
stitution to annihilate property in $150,000,000 
worth of slaves in Kentucky, she must expect 
retaliatory measures until she comes to a better 
performance of her own duties and obligations. 
But New England not only disregards all the 
claims of comity and justice toward many other 
Sates, including my own, but, to indulge her ma- 


levolence to slave-owners, and for the ends of ava- | 


rice and ambition, she has combined in manifold 
and the most alarming infractions of the Constitu- 
tion. 


' galaxy of States, or is to occupy the posi 


| tions, there is deliverance. 
interfered with by the United StatesGovernment, || 











The Government as now administered is | 


nite ____ April 12 


practically subverted, and forthat limited. f; 
constitutional one established by oon ao ree, ar 
Mr. Lincoln and his party have aubstituted aon 
oppressive military despotism. The peop! an 
State have been more truly and stent : : _ 
to ** liberty and Union, now and Seerees oe 
inseparable,’’ than have been the peo i pr 
tucky. But it is the * jibe rty and Une ! ete 
lished and formed by the Constitution - 


d 


~R © 


’ 
1 
Stal. 


> . If Ne 
England and the party which now holds p. New 
sion of the Government will, as th: y soe 
4 . le. 


solved, sunder liberty and Union, Kentucky «5 
choose liberty for her part. Our aderanen, ig 
Union were formed, not to ingulf liberty i ae 
time or in its future administration, but to Ny oe 
its priceless blessings to those who mad: * ees — 
their posterity. When the Government a wg . 
powers are perverted by bad men who have ely, 
of them to enslave the people, before that slaye, 

shall become fixed and permanent, lét the Union 
the Government, and those who make jt a 
of oppression, all perish. 


and 


ils 
ave charea 


an engine 
Zine 


Before the present 


or 
any future usurpers shall consummate their y rk 
of the demolition of the Constitution and thes 
version of popular freedom, let the Union be shiy 


ered into as many fragments as there are States: 
and the people, instructed by tenrible experiences , 
will form another and still more perfect ace 


But whether Kentucky is to form one of aglorio, 8 


} ion ofa 
lone star, may liberty dwell with her forever, or 


may she maintain a never-ending battle for jt 
Never were men guilty of a greater or more fj 


agi. 


| tious abuse of trust and power than those who 


are now in place. They have disturbed and dis. 
organized the Government, the Constitution, the 
rights, liberties, and privileges of the people, all 
that is valuable or desirable in social organiza. 
tion; but those inappreciable blessings are not yet 
irretrievably lost. There isa power thatcan stil! 
rescue and preserve them. That power is the 
sovereign people. In their freedom of speech, 
the freedom of the press, and the freedom of elec- 
If they will arouse 
themselves to this great work it will be done, 
There is no other hope! 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question 
is on the amendment moved by the Senator from 
Kentucky, [Mr. Powe t.} 

The question being taken by yeas and nays, 
resulted—yeas 18, nays 20; as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Buckalew, Cowan, Davis, Harding, 
Harlan, Henderson, Hendricks, Lane of Indiana, Lane of 


Kansas, McDougall, Nesmith, Pomeroy, Powell, Sauls- 
bury, Trumbull, Wilkinson, Willey, and Wrigit—18. 
NAYS—Messrs. Authony, Chandler, Conness, Doolittle, 
Fessenden, Foot, Foster, Grimes, Hale, Harris, Howe, 
Johnson, Morgan, Ramsey, Sherman, Sprague, Sumner, 


| Ten Eyek, Wade ,and Wilson—20. 


of the States, and especially the right of each State to order || 
and control its own domestic institutions, aceording to its 


So the amendment was rejected. 

The bill was reported to the Senate asamended, 

Mr. SHERMAN. I see from the character of 
the vote in regard to the fishing bounties thatmy 
vote will change the result, AsI am in favor of 
the object of the amendment, and hope we shall 
get rid of this controversy, I move again the 


amendment submitted by the Senator from Ken- 


| tucky, as the bill is now before the Senate. Ido not 


wish to say a word about it. ian 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Jt will be in 
order after the Senate shall have acted upon the 
amendments made as in Committee of the Whole, 
The first question is on concurring in the amend- 
ments made asin Committee of the Whole, The 
question will be put on all the amendments in the 
aggregate unless a separate vote 1s desired by a 
member. 

Mr. ANTHONY. [ask to have the one ex- 
cepted in regard to the removal of the Naval 
Academy. 7 

Mr. FESSENDEN. 


There is an amendment 


_ also in regard to the purchase of ground for 4 


cemetery. I call for a separate vote on that, 80 
as to ask a question in regard to it of the Senator 
from New Hampshire who is chairman of the 


| Navul Committee. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Those two 
amendments will be reserved for separate voles. 
‘The question is on concurring in the amendments 
made as in Committee of the Whole, with the 
two exceptions indicated. ; 

The amendments were concurred in. 

Mr.GRIMES, I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate 
adjourned, 
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yoUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
~ Ppespay, April 12, 1864. 


The House met at twelve o’clock,m. Prayer 


.. the Chaplain, Rev. W. H. Cuannine. 
y tne : 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


Mr. ELIOT. Mr. Speaker, | ask the House 
¢,, leave of absence from Thursday of next week. 
cordingly- 

. REQUEST TO VOTE. 

M CRESWELL. I ask the consent of the 
tl: vc» for leave to record my vote in the affirma- 
, ~ the resolution offered on Saturday last by 
|, gentleman from Illinois, (Mr. Wasusurne,] 
vnd the resolution submitted by the gentleman 
‘om Ohio, (Mr. Scuenex,] in reference to the 
ventieman from Maryland, |Mr. Harrus.] 


uy 


g There was no objection, and it was ordered ac- 
eo yrdit gly. ‘i | « 

“a ROBINSON. I give notice that I shall 
object toany other member having his vote re- 


corded on those resolutions. If I had heard the 
request of the gentleman from Maryland in time 
| would have objected to him, 


sTENOGRAPHER TO A COMMITTERF. 


Mr. HIGBY, by unanimous consent, submit- 
we following resolution; which was read, con- 
sidered, and agreed to: 


There was NO objection, and it was ordered ac- | 


“Phe Journal of yesterday was read and approved, 


|; ary debate. 


Resolved, Thatthe select committee to investigate charges | 


aeains t Hon. F. P. Buatr, jr., be authorized to employ a 
> »yoorapher, at the rate of compensation paid for reporting 
» proceedings of the House for the Congressional Globe. 


 § 

GRANT OF LAND TO WISCONSIN. 

Mr. McINDOE, by unanimous consent, intro- 
duced a bill granting land to Wisconsin to aid ia 
the construction of railroads in said State; which 
was read a first and second time, and referred to 
the Committee on Public Lands. 


BOUNTIES TO SOLDIERS. 


Mr. JOHNSON, of Pennsylvania, by unan- || i : 
| upon his opinions when he comes here from the 
| people.in the first instance. If he can be expelled 
| he may be rejected on account of his opinions. 
| Opinions which would disqualify a sitting mem- 


mous consent, introduced a bill relative to the 
naymentof bounties to soldiers; which was read 


a firstand second time, and referred to the Com- | 


mittee on Military Affairs. 
COURTS IN NEW YORK. 

On motion of Mr. WILSON, the Committee 
on the Judiciary was discharged from the further 
consideration of the bill (H1. R. No. 379) in rela- 
tion to the United States courts in the southern 
district of New York; and the same was referred 
to the Committee of Ways and Means. 


DEPRECIATION OF CURRENCY, 

Mr. STEVENS, by unanimous consent, re- 
ported from the Committee of Ways and Means 
\ bill to prevent the depreciation of the currency; 
which was read a first and second time, ordered 
io be printed, and its consideration postponed for 
oue week, 

MODE OF SURVEYING. 


Mr. JULIAN, by unanimous consent, intro- 
duced a bill to authorize a departure from the 
established mode of surveying in certain cases; 
which was read a first and second time, and re- 
tered to the Committee on Public Lands. 


8. V. PENDERGRAST. 
On motion of Mr. WASHBURN, of Massa- 


Chusetts, the Committee on Naval Pensions was 
discharged from the further consideration of the 
petition of Mrs. S. V. Pendergrast, widow of the 
ate Commodore G. J. Pendergrast, of the Uni- 
ied Siates Navy, for an increase of pension; and 
“ie same was laid on the table. 


PROPOSED EXPULSION OF A MEMBER. 


The House then proceeded to the considera- 
on of the resolution for, the expulsion of Mr. 


rm Rois, of New Hampshire, in the 


Mr. ELDRIDGE. Mr, Speaker, I come to the | 


tseussion of this question with feelings of awe 
- Sorrow; of awe because of its magnitude and 
‘portance, and sorrow because in my judgment 


8 wrongfully and. unnecessarily brought here | 


i time for our consideration. Its only effect 
enter important legislation and stir up bit- 
zood fi » Strife, and party feeling at a time when 

ellowship and unanimity of sentiment ought 








THE 


| United States, and an inhabitant of the State in 


| for disorderly behavior, and with the concurrence 


| guished gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Davis} 








to prevail. The resolution to expel the gentleman | 
from Ohio for opinions entertained and expressed | 
in debate on the floor of this House, in my judg- 
ment presents one of the most important ques- 
tions ever presented here or in any other delibera- 
tive body. It involves the sacred right of free 
speech in general, and the right of free parliament- 
It seeks by lawless and arbitrary 
power to contro] or suppress the representative 
voice of the people. It is a high-handed attempt 
of a domineering and insolent partisan majority to | 
deprive an individual member of this body of the 
right to represent faithfully the will of his con- 
stituency; and, sir, if it shall succeed, it will de- 
stroy the character and usefulness of this House 
asarepresentative body. Itis another blow aimed 
at the Constitution and the liberties of the people. 

Sir, there is no constitutional warrant for this 


er 


CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. | 





proceeding; it is entirely without the jurisdiction 
of this House to expel a member for opinion’s 
sake. ‘The second section of article one of the 
Constitution provides the qualifications of a mem- 
ber of this House. He must be twenty-five years 
of age, and have been seven years a citizen of the 


which he shall be chosen. Section five of article 
one provides that the ** House shall be the judge 
of the election returns and qualifications of its 
members;”’ and that the * House may determine | 
the rules of its proceedings, punish its members 


of two thirds expel a member.’’ Sir, ft will be 
perceived that opinions are not among the qual- 
ifications provided for. The right to membership 
does not depend upon the opinions that may or 
may not be entertained. The power or jurisdic- 


| tion to punish or expel is for disorderly behavior | 


only. ‘Vhe jurisdiction to determine the quali- 
fications of a member by his opinions was for | 


wise purposes withheld by the framers of the || 


Constiiution. If it be the opinions entertained 
by the member which qualify or disqualify him 
for a seat in this House, then the House has ju- 
risdiction to determine his right to a seat, based 


ber would prevent his taking his seat. | 

Sir, the doctrine that we can expel a member 
for the opinions he entertains is monstrous. | 
was amazed at the position taken by the distin- 


last evening, that itis not for his opinions that it 
is sought to expel him, but for his judgment 
formed and delivered, It is difficult to perceive 
the distinction between opinion and judgment in 
this instance. But if a Representative has a set- 
tled judgment upon the public affairs of the coun- 


try, has he not the right, is it nothis duty to pre- || 


sent that judgment for consideration? An honest 
man cannot change his convictions by his own 
will or the will of any other man. Honest con- | 
victions are above the control of force or power; 
they are above the jurisdiction and control of this 
House. Members are sent here to represent dif- | 
ferent views and opinions. It isacts, ‘* disorderly | 
conduct,’’ and not the expression of opinion, for 
which this House may expel or punish. 

But, sir, what is the offense of the zentleman 
from Ohio? He has stated what he believes to be 
a fact, and [ and a majority of this House disa- 
gree with him. He says: 





! 
| 

“J now believe that there are but two alternatives, and | 
they are, either an acknowledgment of the independence | 
of the South as an independent nation, or their complete | 
subjugation and extermination as a people; and of these 
alternatives I prefer the former.” 

Mr. Speaker, I have not yet come to the con- | 
clusion of the gentleman from Ohio. | have not | 
come to the conclusion that secession is a fixed, 
unalterable fact. 1 have not come to the eonclu- 
sion that these two alternatives of the gentleman 
are the only alternatives presented to this country, 
It is possible they may be. Thegentleman may 
be right, and | may be wrong. He has come to | 
his conclusion * reluctantly and cmpentrers 
that the Union is lost, never to be restored.”’ e | 
‘‘regards all dreams of the restoration of the | 
Union, which were the pride of his life, and to | 
restore which even now he would pour out his | 
heart’s blood, as worse thanidle.’? He hascome | 
to his conclusion honestly. I as honestly, | be- | 
lieve, hope that Lam right aud he is. wrong. | | 
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cannot agree with him or the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, whom he quotes as authority, that 
the confederate States are out of the Union. But, 
sir, itis the high right, prerogative, and privilege 
of these gentlemen, and every gentleman on this 
floor, to entertain and present for the considera- 
tion of this Ilouse, at the proper time and in the 
proper manner, such opinions upon the state and 


| condition of the country as their judgment and 


conscience dictate. He can as an honest man en- 
tertain no other, and with that this House has 
nothing to do. 

I say, therefore, there never was a more dan- 


| gerous or alarming proposition presented to any 


deliberative, representative body, than that of 
expelling one of its members for opinions he may 
entertain, Sir, this question rises infinitely higher 
than the right or wrong of the opimons them- 
selves. It involves the whole question of the 
right of minorities to representation, and individ- 
ual liberty of conscience. ‘To concede the power 
or right of expulsion in this case would concede 
away that prerogative for which the immortal ex- 
pounder of the Constitution so eloquently con- 
tended in those ever-to-be-remembered words: 

* Tt is the ancient and undoubted prerogative of this peo- 
ple to canvass public measures and the merits of public 
men. Itis a homebred right, a fireside privilege. It bath 
been enjoyed in every house, cottage, and cabin in the na- 
tion. Itis not to be drawn into controversy. Ut is as un- 
doubted as the right of breathing the air, or watking on the 
earth. Belonging to private lite as a right, it belongs to 
publie life as a duty, and it is the last duty which those 


| whose representative Lam shall find me to abandon, Aim- 


Ing at all times to be courteous and temperate in its use, 
except when the right itself is questioned, I shall place myself 
on the extreme boundary of my right, and bid defiance to 
any arm that would move me from my ground. This high 
constitutional privilege I shall defend and exercise within 
this House and in all places; in time of peace, in time of 
war, and at alltimes. Living, | shall assert it, and should 
I leave no other inheritance to my children, by the blessing 
of God I will leave them the inheritance of free principles 
and the example of a manly, independent, and conusutu- 
tional defense of them.’ 


But, sir, gentlemen profess to believe that there 
is danger now because we are engaged in war, 
Webster asserted the right as existing at all times, 
‘‘in war as well as peace.’’ If the opinions of 
the gentleman from Ohio are so clearly and fla- 
grantly wrong, where is the danger? Who fears 
that the truth will not prevails 

Jefferson, in his first message, speaking on this 


| subject, said: 


‘‘And let us reflect that, having banished from our land 
that religious intolerance under whieh mankind so long 
bled and suffered, we have yet gained little if we counte- 
nance a political intolerance as despotic, as wicked, and 
capable of as bitter and bloody peysecations.”>  *  * e 
“if there be any among us who would wish to dissolve 
this Union, or to change its republican form, let them stand, 
undisturbed, as monuments of the safety with which error 
of opinion may be tulerated where reason is left free to 


| ; 
| combat it.’ 





There can be no danger for truth in such a 
contest. It is error only that is fearful and intol- 
erant. Wrongand oppression would shrink from 
a fair, open, and manly warfare. 

But, sir, there is nothing in the opinions of the 
gentleman from Ohio but what, if he believed 
them, he had a right, asa Representative, to utter 
in any event. Nay, it was his solemn duty to 
bring the subject before this House and present 
it to the country. This is a Government of the 
people, and they are entitled to the information, 

Some of the Republican papers of the country 
are frank and manly enough to see and declare 
the folly of this furce. The New York ‘Times 
of yesterday, which [ hold in my hand, says: 


“In our judgment, the Speaker's zeal ontruns his dis- 
cretion. His resolution is neither right nor expedient.” 


The New York Evening Posi, alsoa Repub- 
lican paper, says: 

‘‘ But there is more than.a question of mere party ex- 
pediency in this matter, Mr. Lone’s was a perteetly 
legitimate expressicn of opinion. Hethbinks that the rebels 
must be allowed to go in peace or be extirpated; and he 
stated his thought calmly and respectfully, in proper 
words.” ° » = * “Truth has never any 
thing to fear from an open and face-to-face encounter with 
falsehood.” 

Mr. Speaker, I did hope that this resolution, 
so manifestly wrong, would ere this have found 
some opponent on the other side of the House. 
| did hope there was some good lawyer, some 
bold, honest Republican on this floor, who, pre- 
ferring freedom of speech, and desiring to pre- 
serve the dignity and character and privileges of 
the American House of Representatives, would 
have proposed the withdrawal of the resolution. 
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I did believe there were some statesmen among 
the Republicans of this House who, accustomed 
to indulge in greater freedom and latitude of de- 
bate than even the gentleman from Ohio, would 


have before now risen and vindicated the privi- |! 


lege which they have enjoyed. Are gentlemey 
willing by their action on this resolution to pass 
sentence of condemnation and censure upon their 
own conduct in this House? Will you, for the 


purpose of gratifying mere party malice or hatred, | 


abridge the.privileges and bring dishonor upon 
the American Congress? 

Sir, if you desire to prevent mischief and the 
giving of aid and comfort to the enemies of the 
country, if you would not injure the cause of the 
Government, let noact of ours show to the rebels, 


the country, or the world, that in the House of | 


Representatives there is a smothered sympathy 
with rebellion, which can only be kept down by 
the restrictions put upon debate, and the fear of 
punishment andexpulsion. 
rentieman’s speech that can comfort the rebels? 
ic declares that he speaks for himself, and more 


than admits that he stands alone, differing with || 


the party with which he had been identified. He 


declares his love and attachment for the Union, | 


his willingness to lay down his life to preserve it. 
If he does doubt its restoration, he doubts as much 
the recognition of the confederates, and holds out 
to them with no less doubts the alternative of 
subjugation andextermination. I have said Ido 


notagree with the gentleman. I cannotsay, how- | 
ever, that he has no reason to doubt the restora- | 
Many of the best men in the | 


tion of the Union. 
country have believed that war would result in 
disunion. Hon. Robert J. Walker, who is now 
in the employment of this Administration, once 
said: 

“© Will civil war preserve or restore the Union?’ . 
. ° ® “Cana vanquished State, even if she can 
be vanquished, ever again become a member of the Fed 
cral Union? No, my countrymen, let us learn, ere it be 
too late, that this never can be a Union of victor and van- 


quished, of sovereign and subject States, but must be a | 
Union of equals, which is the Union of the Constitution. | 


It must be a cordial and fraternal Union, founded on inter- 
est and cemented by affection. ‘This was the Union 
founded by Washington and Franklin and the patriots and 
statesmen of the Revolution; and thatis the only Union 
that can be preserved and perpetuated. You might per- 
haps, by superior foree, drench in blood the fields of a sis- 
ter State; you might perhaps wrap her villages in flames ; 
but you could never altterwards restore such a State to the 
Union established by the Constitution. No, fellow cit- 
izens, when the star of the State is extinguished in blood, 
it can never beam again in the banner ot the Union, for it 
will no longer be an equal, a sovereign, or a sister State.’’ 

Look at the references which the gentleman 
makes to your own partisan orators to the same 
purport, and is it strange that he doubts the res- 
toration of the Union? And in view of the fact 
that leading Republicans on this floor have de- 
clared themselves opposed to the restoration of 
**the Union as it was,”’ is it crime deserving ex- 
pulsion that he fears you may prevent it? 

Mr. Speaker, | greatly fear, although I enter- 
tain sentiments of personal respect for the gen- 
tleman who introduced this resolutioa, that 
there is something beyond mere sense of duty 
that prompted this movement in this House. I 
give him full credit for his explanation. But 
there are some grounds for suspecting that these 
proceedings were to be taken; that they are not 
impromptu; that they were not alone from the 
cogitations of one night. 

Hon. John W. Forney said not long ago, 
through the Philadelphia Press: 

* Silence every tongue that does not speak with respect 
of the cause and the flag. Do away with luxuries, with 
politics, with comforts, Let us cease fur the present to 
speak of laws and restrictions, and what are called safe- 
guards.”’ 

And the Boston Commonwealth, previous to 
this session of Congress, said: 

* Ohio, with its ninety thousand Republican majority, 
will be represented by five Republicans and a dozen or 
more copperheads. It is fitting that this misrepresentation 
of popular seutiment in the great State of the West should 
be offsct, if necessary, by a loyal delegation from Delaware 
and Maryland, won even at the expense of military interfer- 
ence. If laws are silent, amid the clank of arms we must 


take care that the aggregate public opinion of the country 
rblains recognition somehow or other.” 


Major General Halleck, in April, 1863, wrote 


to the Union square mecting in New York that— 


“The Army will ere long crush rebellion in the South, 


and then place their heels upon the heads of sneaking traitors 
tn the North.” 
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| larity in the two. 


W hat is there in the || 
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when viewed in the light of these preceding threats, 
in the desire to equalize the representation of the 
State of Ohio. 
the second district of Ohio is not without a prece- 


dent for his speech on the other sideof the House. | 


Hon. Mr. Conway,a member of the last Congress 


from Kansas,on the 12th day of December, 1862, | 


wrote a letter in which he declared: 

«For one, I shall not vote another dollaror a man forthe 
war until it assames an anti-slavery basis.”’ 

Following up that declaration, this same gen- 
tleman, in January, 1863, when the country was 


| inpretty mach the same situation thatit was when 
| the gentleman from Ohio made the speech upon 


which this resolution is predicated, rose in his 


| seat and made a speech which, | have no doubt, 


had its influence upon the gentleman from Ohio 
in producing his. ‘There isa remarkable simi- 
Mr. Conway says: 

“<The war which has come in between the North and the 
South for the past two years lias made a revolution. This 
is the fact, and the fact in such a matter is the important 
thing. Itsettles the law. No technicality in such a mat- 
tercean stand. ‘The war has utterly dissolved the connec- 
tion between the North and the South, and rendered them 
separate and independent powers in the world.”’ 

This abolition gentleman says further: 

“The Democrats will not, of course, listen to separation 


|| for an instant. Such asuggestion, in theireyes, is treason; 
|| a proposition to dissolve the Union, for which any one ought 


to be hanged.”? 

And this same gentleman introduced a resolu- 
tion— 

‘That the Executive be, and he is hereby, requested to 
issue a general order to all commanders of forces in the 
several military departinents of the United States to dis- 
continue offensive operations against the enemy and to act 
in the future entirely on the defensive. And that the Ex- 
ecutive enter into negotiations with the authorities of the 
confederate States with reference to a cessation of hostili- 
ties, based on the following propositions: 1. Recognition 
of the independence of the confederate States.”’ 

Mr. Speaker, here we have the proposition for 
recognition of the confederate States distinetly 
made by a Republican member of Congress who, 
before the session, had declared his purpose not 
to ** vote another man or another dollar for the 
war.’’ Our present worthy Speaker and the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Wasnporne] are both 
inthe House, and neither of them presents resolu- 
tions of censure or expulsion. He is not even 
called to order. If patriotism and duty required 
the rebuke and censure of the gentleman from 
Ohio, did it not equally demand the rebuke and 
censure of the gentleman from Kansas? Will 
gentlemen who then passed by the speech of a 
Republican without condemning it vote now to 
expel or censure the gentleman from Ohio for en- 
tertaining and expressing like opinions?) Where 
is their consistency? But, sir, the venerable gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Stevens,]} 
whose will is the law of this House, whose au- 
thority goes unquestioned by his own party, and 
whose wit and sarcasm always save him when 
beaten in argument, has on this floor uttered sen- 
timents ten times more abhorreut and treasonable, 
if words can be treasonable, than even the gentle- 
man from Kansas. When the bill for dismem- 
bering Virginia was pending in the House he de- 
clared: 

*T will not stultify myself by supposing that we have 
any warrant in the Constitution for this proceeding. This 
talk of restoring the Union as it was and under the Cousti- 
tution as it is, is one of the absurdities which Lhave heard 
repeated until T have become sick of it. There are many 
things which make such au event impossible. This Union 
never shall, with my consent, be restored under the Constitu- 
tion as it is.”’ 

Mr. Speaker, it would seem as though there 
must be treason in the heart to prompt such an 
utterance. If words can be treasonable, are not 
those words treasonable? The war then raging, 
the whole strength and force of the country en- 
gaged in a death-grapple against an enemy seek- 
ing to destroy the Constitution and the Union, 
and this venerable leader of the Republican party 
declaring, ‘* This Union shall never be restored with 
my consent!’ The gentleman from Obio states only 
what he delieves to be a fact, and the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania tells you what are his own 
purposes, and that they are against our cause, 
against his country, agaimstthe Union. I know it 
is said that the gentleman from Ohio isa Democrat, 
and that Democrats sympathize with rebels. 1 
have scarcely patience to deal fairly and dispas- 


| Sionately with such a charge, but I tell gentle- 
|| men upon the other side, you do not yourselves 


There is a deep significance in this proceeding || believe the charge is true. You make it against 


BE. 


Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from 


| gentleman from Ohio has come to the eon, 
| that histwo alternatives of recognition or: 


| for the expression of his opinion. 


| from Indiana, on the 14th day of January, }369 
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with rebels or the rebellion you could thy 
on the war for twenty days, What! a carry 
_ half of the people of the North agains: Peary on 
all the South, and you prosecute this ra and 
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_ not believe it, The charge is too low for pa 
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effect is to stir up and engender party 
party strife, and alienate and make 
those who ought to be friends. 
Sir, from the declarations of the leader in 1) 
House, and from those of your other prom fe 
men, and from the policy you are pursy; on 


Natre d and 


make enemies os 


ng, the 
‘lusion 


: . ‘ Xlerm- 
ination are all that is leftto us. He doubts 4} 


restoration of the Union, and for one Lean py 


vote to expel or censure him for these doubts, : 


: 4 ‘ . The Presid, nt 
in the beginning, and in his first two MeRSAP rs. 
pledged the country that the war should be car. 
ried on for the restoration of the Union underths 
Constitution, to be administered as intended by 
those who made it. The honorable gentlem 


1@ 


nh 


a speech delivered in this House, and which isp 
ported in the Congressional Globe, says: 

** Cases may arise in which patriotism itself may demand 
thatwe trample ou the most vital Principles of the Const ; 
tution, and this has been done already by the present Admin. 
istration under the exigencies of the war.” 

Mr. COLFAX. Will the gentleman from Wis. 
consin state what gentleman from Indiana sai4 
that? 

Mr. ELDRIDGE. 1 supposed it was agains, 
the rules of the House to speak of gentlemen by 
name, but I do not know the number of his dis. 
trict. Jt was Mr. Junian. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania {Mr, Sre- 
veNs] says, ** The Union shall never be restored 
with my consent.’? The rebels in the South say 
the same thing, and are in arms fighting to prevent 
it. Who is most treasonable, the man who agrees 
with the rebels, or the man who fears or believes 
the rebels may prevent the Union from being re- 
stored? Is not this the issue? i 

What quarrel had we with the people of the 
so-called seceded States, except that they were 
wickedly striving to break up the Union and de- 
stroy the Constitution? IL repeatit, sir, and | pro- 
claim ithere and now to the country; it is true, and 
history will so record it, the war was consented 
to and engaged in and supported by the true 
men of the North to maintain, preserve, and de- 
fend the Constitution and the Union of the States 
with the dignity and equality of each unimpaired, 
just as our fathers formed and established them. 
it was for that purpose, and that purpose only, 
that the noble-hearted, patriotic soldier gave up 
the comforts and endearments of home, of family 
and friends, and rushed into the Army. It was 
for that purpose, and only for that purpose, that 
a generous people poured in uncounted millions 
their treasure into the hands of the President. It 
is that purpose, and that only, that can justly, 
or in any thanner authorize, the sacrifice of an- 
other life, or another dollar of money, in the pros- 
ecution of the war. 

Sir, we are in the midst of revolution. The 
party of the Administration, however individua’s 
may differ among themselves as to the manver 
of accomplishing their present designs, Is esse 
tially a revolutionary party, not alone in Its the- 
ories but in its practices. The very streng'! 
acquired by its promises of trath and fidelity 
the Union and the Constitution is now being used 
to overthrow and destroy both. The very pr 
ciples it avowed as essential to the endurance 0 
the Republic it now denies. It is idle to think of 
preserving the Union without the Constitution. 
The subversion of the one is the destruction S 
the other. They must stand or fall together; a 
the man or party who is false to the one }s !8'* 
tothe other. This is equally true of every claul 
and provision of the Constitution. He who loft 
support the Constitution must stand by all oe 
provisions. He cannot hold to one and reject th 
other. : ded it 

But, sir, the party in power has disregarceé © 
in all itsessential particulars. What one pr 
ple of civil liberty intended to be secured b 
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tion can any man boast that he enjoys 


Ci patitu 


t ny ial by jury has not beendenied? Isthere 


. pre the right of tree speech and the liberty 
-* : ss have not been invaded ? Can anyman 
of aie nand of power were laid upon him, 
feels iperty of his person is safe, and, if wrong- 


hat the liberty 
fy) v imprisoned, ¢ = . Bec 
ve veaue the writ of habeas corpus to inquire the 
hice Can any man tell how many of our citi- 

sth seonfined withoat authority of law, groan- 
= an anguishing in the forts, prisons, and bas- 
He meted without warrant, held without trial, 
vter ignorance of the cause of their con- 


sg, al 


end in ut 

>) 6Oris there any lawyer or statesman 
emetic ? : . 

. ‘ay tell you how you can ascertain? Twice 

Ww ca ‘ . « 


og this session of Congress | have myself in- 
oqueed a resolution calling upon the President 
He eorotaries of State and of War to give to Con- 
id the country information as to how mahy 
> are now underarrest and imprisonment 


and Sec 


ss a 


and wi 
for po 


such | . ° 
ministration quickly, and without even allowing 
: vole upon it, Suppressed the resolution. Who 


thinks of these living burials, these tombs of liv- 


ing men ? 


the rights and liberties of the people are secured 
wy q written Constitution ? 

But, sir, this party of the President, under the 
name of “Union party,’’ and ** Unconditional 
Union party,’’ is striking its most venomous and 
fatal blows directly at the heart of the Union itself. 
Asthe Union cannot be preserved without the 
(Constitution, so neither can it be preserved with- 


out preserving the States composing the Union. | 


The destruction of the States is the destruction of 


the Union. They, too, must stand or fall together, | 


Strike butone of the States from the Union and 
the Union isdestroyed. Destroy the dignity and 
equality of one State, degrade one State in the 


Union of coequal States, and the endurance and | 


nerfection of the political fabric are gone. Sir, the 


. | 
Presidentso understood it, so declared, and stands 


upon the record and history of this country so 
recorded, 

But, sir,in violation of the Constitution, in vio- 
lation of his solemn and oft-repeated pledges, 
he issued his proclamation, intended directly to 


interfere with the institution of slavery in the | 
~ . | 
States; pledging, at the same time, the Army and | 


Navy of the country to carry outand enforce that 
proclamation. { will not argue the validity of that 


proclamation. ‘The President himself, by argu- | 


ments never refuted, denied his right to issue it. 
Every lawyer knows itisanabsurdity. His own 
party are notagreed upon it, and the distinguished 


gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Davis] tells us it | 
is notworth the paper on which it is written. It | 


" 


matters not, however, whether it be valid or in- 
valid, legal or illegal, the Army and Navy are 
pledged to maintain it. What right had he to 
pledge our brethren, our sons, our citizen soldiery 
to maintain that unwarrantable and illegal procla- 
mation? 

But, sir, all these plans of reconstruction, un- 
“er whatsoever plausible names they are called, 


whether itis the plan of the President prescrib- | 
ing a new and unheard-of oath to support and | 
aoe by the illegal acts and usurpations of the | 


eside in . " , 
President, both in the present and future, or the 
pian of the gentleman from Maryland to provide 
lor the rebellious States a republican form of gov- 
frhment, in either ease the Constitution is dis- 
regarded. In all those cases itis the bold, reckless 
work of the revolutionist, overthrowing the con- 
Situlion of « - 

t of government. The gentleman from 


4 »! . 
Maryland tells us it would be well to amend the 


~ensttution, and reach his purpose in that way, | 


vut that would be 


Watit would car 
and ¢ 


slow, and he is not quite sure 
( ry, but Congress has the power 
. ce it how and quickly. The gentloman 
2 Feninsylvania hesitates at nothing, but bold- 
J ghores the Constitution and the Union. With 


Q : : 
th itis is an atrocious idea.’? He would strike 
“ne whole fal 


haan. ric down at one fell blow. And, sir, 
rt Pre com Pennsylvania also tells us that 
mines ent’s “plan is wholly outside of and 
oan 1 to the Constitution,’ The President, 
bo dS May not strike as direct a blow witha 


batter; c : 
Nering-ram, but with his usual shrewdness and 
‘auuion he 


Is there a State in the Union where the | 


hat any court or judicial officer | 


‘ical offenses, together with the cause of | 
‘mprisonment, and the partisans of the Ad- | 


Whose turn may it be next, and how | 
nae shall these things continue in this land where | 


Aim ** Ini S . 
" “the Union as it was and the Constitution | 


is picking out the mortar from the | 
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joints, until eventually the whole tower will fall.”’ 


| A distinguished and eloquent Senator the other 
| day inquired, ** Who now care8 for the Union of 


the past???) The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 


Juntan] ts us: 


** Now is the time to begin this work ; we must not only 
cut up slavery root and branch, but we must see to it that 


these teeming regions shall be studded over with smal! farms, 
and tilled ly free men.” 


Again he says: 


** Should both Congress and the courts stand in the way 


of the nation’s life, then the red lightning of the people’s | 
|} Wrath must consume the recreant who retuses to execute 


the popular will.’? . 7 - » ** Not even the 
Constitution must be allowed to hold back the uplifted arm 
of the Government.”’ 

Sir,is not this revolution; bold, daring, reckless 
revolution? Is not this destruction of the Con 


| stitution, overthrow of the States, subversion of 


the Government? I do not inquire in regard to 
slavery as an institution. 
apologist of slavery; it may be already dead, or 
dying, amid the conflict of arms; it may survive 
or perish; itis exclusively a State institution, sub- 
ject to the control of the people where it exists, 
and with which the President has repeatedly de- 
clared, in the most solemn manner, he had no 
purpose nor right to interfere, If it were slavery 
only, if it were one institution of a State, or one 
State of the Union that is to be overthrown, silence 
might be pardoned. Butt is the destruction of 
the right of property, it is the revival of Roman 
agrarianism, it 1s the destruction of the Union, 
it is the overthrow of the States, it is the subver- 


| sion of the Constitution and the wreck of civil 





liberty. 
Ohio is disheartened? Sir, it is not rebels, nor 
rebel sympathizers, who must suffer in the con- 
summation of such doctrines and purposes; there 
would not be left to any of us the shadow or 
semblance of the Republic, of the Constitution. 
lu the place of well-defined written constitutions 
and written laws, protecting the individual lib- 


by the mild influence of self-government, you 
will have the consolidated power of empire, ex- 
erting itselfin the name ofthe popular will,which, 
undefined and undefinable,will soon come to mean 
ouly the power of the action or party accidentally 
in possession of the purse and the sword. 

1 know it is said the people of the rebellious 
States have broken the Constitution, have sought 


Is it strange that the gentleman from | 


lam no defender nor | 


to destroy the Government formed by it, and that 


thereby they have forfeited all rights under it. 
It is true they refuse to render obedience to the 
Constitution, and deny their obligation to do so; 
and itis for this very reason that we prosecute 
the war against them, to bring them back to their 
allegiance. We fight to preserve the Constitu- 
tion, not to be revenged for its violation; to pre- 
serve constitutional government, not to destroy 
it. Butl deny that they have no rights under the 
Constitution. Their guilt is the consequence of 
their violation of it,and the measure of that guilt 
is to be determined by it. 
tached to a violated Constitution, and not the 
vengeance of infuriated passion, which they have 
incurred, 
between two parties, where the breach of the one 
relieves the other from his duty to keep or abide 
by it. The duty and obligation to support and 
abide by the Constitution are continuing duties. 
No one man or number of men can relieve or dis- 
charge another. Every citizen owes allegiance 
to itand has a right to demand the allegiance of 
every other. And every one is as much inter- 
ested in its being kept by himself as by another. 
The duty to defend and preserve it is not a mere 
selfish duty, but it is one we owe to the dead and 
the living, to the past and the future, to the pa- 
triots who consecrated it with their life blood, and 
to the unborn millions for whom it was made. 
But if those who have been loyal and faithful 
to its provisions are alone entitled to claim its ben- 
efits, then the obligation rests upon all who would 
preserve their fidelity to see to it that every man 
who has remained faithful and true shall not be 
despoiled of hisright. ‘Thatthere are some who 
have remained amid all their trial and sufferings 


; loyal to the Constitution and Union, no man can 


doubt. Indeed, we have the highest authority 
for so believing. In his message before referred 
to, the President himself says: 


“It may well be questioned whether there is to-day a 
majority of the legally. qualified voters of any State, except, 


It is the penalty at- | 
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perhaps, South Carolina, in faver of disunion. There is 
much reason to believe that the Union men are the major- 
ity in many if notin every other one of the so-called se- 
ceded States. The contrary has not been demonstrated in 
any one ofthem. It is ventured to affirm ibis even of Vir- 
ginia and Tennéssee; for the result of an election held ia 
military camps, where the bayonets are allon one side of 


| the question voted upon, can scarcely be. considered as 


demonstrating popular seutiment.”” 

Again, in February, 1862, Mr. Seward, wri- 
ting to Mr. Adams by authority of the President, 
says: 

“* Notwithstanding the protestations of the insurgents that 
the people of the Insurgent Stutes are unanimous inthe de- 
termination to overthrow the Government, we have the most 
satisfactory evidence that the Union will be hailed iu every 
quarter as fast as the Army shall emancipate the people 
from the oppression of the insurgent leaders.” 

Bat we need not multiply evidence upon this 
point. Ifit be true (and no one doubts the fact) 
that any portion of the people of the rebellious 
States are or were at the time of the issue of the 
proclamation loyal to the Constitution, they are 
entitled to its benefitsand protection. Upon what 
principle of justice or good government are their 
rights ignored? Whatis their crime or wrong? 
Is it that amid trials and sufferings that would 
have put to severest test the patriotism of the most 
loyal man in the North they have remained firm 
and unwavering in their attachment and fidelity 
toa Government that has been unwilling or unable 
to protect them? Is ita crime in them against 
their Government that they have been overborne 
and oppressed during long years by a power that 


|| neither they nor their Government have been able 
| to overthrow ? 


In my judgment if there are in 
any State in rebellion loyal men who have not 
bowed the knee to treason they are entitled, not 
only to the enjoyment of all the provizions of the 
Constitution, but to be protected in it by the whole 
force and power of the Government.. 

Ivis the first and highest duty of the Govern- 
ment to protect and defend these loyal people 


| from the despotism by which they have’ been 
erty and rights of the citizen, and controlling him || 


crushed and overborne. To protect the weak 
against the strong is the purpose for which it was 
instituted; to guaranty, notto overthrow, the gov- 
ernments of the States is the requirement of the 
Constitution. To have done this would have 


| kept inviolate the oath of the President and pre- 


|| his party to the country. 


served the pledges and obligations of himself and 
It would have fostered 
and preserved the Union sentiment in the con- 
federate States. It would have won those who 
had gone astray back to their allegiance, and 
weakened, if it had not destroyed, the rebellion, 
It would have saved millions of money and thou- 
sands of lives. It would end the war, when it 
shall end, in the preservation of the Constitution 
and the Union. 

Sir, many, most, of the embarrassments and 
complications in which the Administration and 


| the country are now Involved, most of the bitter- 
ness of party feeling, are the consequence of the de- 


The Constitution is nota mere contract | 





parture from the Constitution and from the plain, 
simple principles to which the President pledged 
himself in the beginning in the conduct of bis 
office and the prosecution of the war. While it 
was supposed he was adhering to his original 
avowed policy, the entire people of the loyal 
States, except the ultra abolition fanatics and a 
few who may have doubted his sincerity, were 
ready to stand by him. Party spirit and party 
bickerings and dissensions were almost forgotten, 
The restoration of the Union and the Consutution 
was the animating and inspiring cry throughout 
the length and breadth of the land. There was 
no necessity for arburary arrests, or for suspend- 
ing the writ of habeas corpus in the loyal States, 
or denial of the right of trial by jury; no con- 
scriptions to enforce and no riots to quell; no in- 
terference with the freedom of speech or the press 
or parliamentary debate; no mock military trials 
of civilians, or banishments for opinion’s sake. 
All these things came with the departure from the 
Constitution and his pledges. It was when the 
President bound himself to the demands and mad 
schemes 4f the abolition fanatics and became the 
mere leader of a party, seeking only to secure and 
perpetuate party power without regard to the 
Constitution, and in violation of his promises, 
that it became necessary to ignore the rights of 
the States, and to trample under foot State con- 
stitutions, State sovereignty, and State laws. 
Till then it needed no executive military proc- 
lamations proclaiming void the constitutions of 
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sovereign States for the purpose of ‘* reconstruc- 
tion;’’ no acts of Congress to insure republican 
government, by repealing or annulling State con- 
stitutions in the rebellious States when the re- 
bellion should be subdued, 

Sir, | deny there is any such necessity, or that 
there can be any such necessity. No such proc- 
lamation, no such act can doany good. Itis idle, 
and worse than idle, to proclaim in advance a pol- 
icy that must tend to consolidate and strengthen 
the insurgents and prolong the war. Put down 
the rebellion, break ap the war power of the ene- 
my, destroy its army, and if there be but five loyal 
men, five true men, in each State, who, through 
all the fiery tials to which they have been sub- 
jected, have maintained their fidelity to the Con- 
stitution and the Union, they are entitled to their 
State rights, thear State constitution, and the in- 
stitutions of their States unimpaired. These, with 
such as are willing to return to their allegiance, 
and such as ought to be forgiven, could soon, un- 
det the policy pledged by the President, set the 
State machinery in motion, wheel the old State 
inte line, andlet her march, and again ‘ keep step 
to the music of the Union;’’ and this, too, with- 
outany actof Congress creauing a new State gov- 
ernment. Any other course is revolution, Any 
other course is State annihilation. 
nor Congress has any other power. Neither the 
President nor Congress has power to make or to 
annul a State consutution, The President with 
the Army may suppress the rebellion, may over- 
throw the armed power of the rebels, relieve the 
inhabitants of the States from the military des- 
potism that now rules them, but he has no power 
to establish civil governments. His war power 
ceases when the war ends. 
thority can assume control, the war authority | 
must cease. The war power was not given to 
create or make new constitutions, new gorern- 
ments, for the States, but “ to protect, defend, and 
preserve’? the old ones. 
struction that is constitutional, all that is needed, 
all that the loyal people of the country desire. 
And this the loyal people of the insurgent States, 
of the United States, have a right to demand. 

L know this is not now the policy of the Pres- 
ident, his party, or this Congress. Neither has 
any idea of restoring the Union under the Con- 
stitution, The purpose now is to change the 
entire form of this Government; to centralize, 
consolidate, and build up a vast central power, 
which shall overshadow all the States, and con- 
trol and govern the whole territory under the 
power and dominion of empire. They are ful- 
filling the prophecy of Daniel Webster: 

‘*If the infernal fanatics and abolitionists ever get the 
power in their hands, they will override the Constitution, | 
act the Supreme Court at defiance, change and make laws 
to suit themselves, lay violent hands on those who differ 


with them in their opinions, or dare question their infalli- 


bility, and finally baukrupt.the country, and deluge it with 
hlood.”? 


Sut itis said slavery is the cause of the war, 
and the cause must be destroyed. Let not gen- 
tlemen deceive themselves. If slavery beacause, 
itis not the only cause of war. The honorable 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Juuian] gave us 
another cause. He tells us this isa ‘* landhold- 
ers’ rebellion;’’ and proposes to carry the war 
on ull that cause is destroyed. He proposes to 
divide up large estates among the freedmen for 
the purpose of a better religion, and to prevent | 
war. Sir, who can believe that such a policy 
will destroy the cause of war, or ever end the pres- 
cnt? How long after our division and partition 
of estates before another will be demanded? Who 
will be declared rebels next, for the purpose of 
another division? When and where will it end? 
When greed and avarice are the motives, causes 
of war will not be wanting. 

I pray gentlemen to stop and.consider. What 


’ 


The President | 


When the civil au- | 








has thisstruggle already cost? Has it not brought 
mourning and sorrow into every house and to 
every fireside? Have we not loaded ourselves 
and posterity with debt and taxation for all time | 
to come? And what have we gained? Is it be- | 
lieved that we can, or desirable that we should, 
subjugate or put to the sword the entire people of 
the insurgent States? The gentleman from Indi- 
ana [Mc. Junian] tells us the most terrific fight- 


ing of the war, is. yet, to come, that we shail in- | 


eviiably wim, and that we shall divest the rebels 
of three fourths of all the cultivated lands in the 


rebellious Siates; and these estates are to be par- | 


This is all the recon- || 


titioned up and distributed among the former ser- 
vants ofthe rebels. Thisis now the constitutional 
warfare that is being waged. No sane man can 
believe that permanent peace can ever be obtained 
by such a policy. Six millions of the Anglo- 
Saxon race to be so conquered and suBdued as to 


settle down in quietude, in peace, and see their | 


entire estates in the hands and possession of their 
former servants, and those servants a black and 
servile race! Sir, we may conquer their armics 
and scatter their war force, but we can never have 
peace bysuch a policy. Remember the six hun- 
dred years of Ireland’s struggle; remember her 
confiscated estates and the fate of their occupants. 
Six million people—of white people—were never 
subjugated. To subjugate the people of the in- 
surgent States will desolate, will destroy the North. 
How are they to be kept in subjugation, and to 
whom? Itwould require a standing army for all 
time to come of a million men. Will the people 
consent to the expense, the taxation, the suffer- 
ing, the trials that will be required to drive three 
fourths of the people of the rebel States from their 
homes, their ie their estates, and defend 
the freedmen in them? Sir, the ‘* reconstruction”? 
which the people of this country will demand 


| when the military power of the insurgent States 
is removed, will be the reconstruction of the State | 


authority under the State constitution. 
freedom and negro equality will seon be lost sight 


Negro | 


| of in the mighty effort which a people accustomed | 


| to the enjoyment of their liberties will put forth | 


to regain and save their own, 
I know the President tells us in his last message 
that he shall not retract his proclamation of free- 


| dom to the negro; that **it would be an astound- 


ing breach of faith’’to do so. Itwasan astound- 
ing breach of faith toward his own race, his own 
fellow-citizens, when he pledged the Army and 
Navy to maintain a proclamation issued_in viola- 
tion of law, the Constitution, his pledges, his oath, 
and which, according to his own friends on this 


| floor, was not worth the paper on which it was 


ing breach of faith’’ from the beginning. 


written. His administration has been an ‘* astound- 
Which 
was the most sacred and binding, which ought 
now to rest with most force upon the heart and 
conscience of the President, the pledge of faith 
which he gave to the whole American people that 
he would not interfere with the institutions of the 
States, or the pledge which he gave in the procla- 
mation to overthrow and destroy them: The peo- 


| ple cannot always be deceived; the sober second 


thought will come at length, when this Adminis- 
tration, this party in power, will be called to an 
account. The people, the massesof thiscountry, 
desire the restoration of the Union as our fathers 
made it. The rulers, the party in power, do 
not. Coverup your wicked purposes as you may; 
call your party by what names you will, Union, 
unconditional Union, loyal, or any other, your 
designs are the destruction of the Union of the 
fathers, overthrow of the State and national con- 
stitutions. And, sir, you may strengthen and 
increase your power by the overthrow of State 
banks, the creation of agigantic Federal moneyed 
power, your ** Freedmen’s Bureau,” and all your 


| other schemes of empire, the day will come when 


the people will demand back their Constituuion, 
and will demand, too, that the highest as well as 
the lowest shall render obedience to it. 

You must not expect to prevent this just and 
reasonable demand of the people. They have 
remained quiet and hopeful, resting their faith 
upon the right and purity of the elections. That 
faith is shaken but not destroyed, It will bea 
sad, a calamitous day when they feel no longer 
any confidence in the justice of the elective fran- 
chise. To the ballot-box the people now look, 
not without fear and misgivings, but with hope. 
Destroy not that hope. leoane no more rulers 
or governments upon us by force, SpOFOSHO or 
fraud. Let us have a free, pure election. Let 
not Congress, the Executive, or the sword dic- 
tate the form of the Government, Respect the 
rights, the intelligence, the sovereiguty of the 

eople to be governed if you would preserve the 
tate. Stifle not the voice of their Representa- 
tives though they would appeal to you in hope or 


| Gaspac, in joy. or im sorrow. Letthis Hall resound 
| with free 


sbate where truth and not force shall 


| overthrow error, where reason and not power 
shall bear sway. 


' 


Sir, the Democratic party stand now where they 
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now in the service or hereafter to be ¢ 
will shrink from no duty, but we wil 
no destruction of the Federal Union of 
either by secession or consolidation. And os. 
shall find, we will not neglect our aoe eee 
duty, nor surrender withouta struggle ome er . 
free parliamentary debate on this floor me 
Mr. SMITH obtained the floor. 
Mr. SPALDING. Will the Peutle 
to me for a few moments? : 
Mr. SMITH. Yes, I will give him ten 
utes of my time. — 
Mr. SPALDING. Mr. Speaker, mays fond 
ness for notoriety, when not well recy! a 
restrained, becomes as dangerous a propellant in 
the moral as the expansive power of steam is th 
physical world. Under the influence of this; 
sion, the master works of art have been destroyed 
by the torch of the incendiary, and the lives of 
warriors and statesmen have been terminated by 
the poniard of the assassin. In order that mn; 
may become famous, he will consent to : 
infamous. 
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It isupon this principle that I ag julire 


et 
UN 


of the member of this House, from my own Siar 
which is impugned by the resolution now under 
consideration, 

Mr. Speaker, I have carefully read and consid. 
ered the obnoxious speech of the member {rom 
Ohio, and, although from past associations | was 
prompted to extenuate, I feel bound to affirm that 
there are no palliativesin orabout it. Why, sir, 
he commences his wild harangue by announcing 
his intention ‘* to proclaim the deliberate conyie- 
tions of his judgment;”’ and these ** deliveray 
convictions’? were carefully commitied to writing 
days and weeks before their enunciation in this 
Hall. Nothing unpremeditated was said, aud 
nothing was said under excitement. And yet, in 


t 


| the very commencement of his singular tirade, the 


member takes occasion to make a vile fling atour 
Chief Magistrate by saying that— 

‘* A little over three years ago the present occupant of 
the Presidential Mansion at the other end of the avenue 
came into this city undercover of night, disguised in plaid 
cloak and Scotch cap, lest, as was feared by his friends, 
he might have received a warmer greeting than would have 
been agreeable on his way through Baltimore.”’ 


Thus the assassination of the people’s Presi- 
dent would, in the “deliberate judgment” of the 
member from the second: district of Ohio, have 
been **a warmer greeting than would have been 
agreeable,” 

But when the member came to speak of his 
country and Government the virus stil] more dis- 
tinctly appears. After citirig a remark imputed 
to the celebrated Humboldi—* the American peo- 
ple have a Government which you can neither 
see nor feel?’—he proceeds in this wise: 


“ So different is it now, and so great is the change, tat 
the inquiry might well be made to-day, ‘Are we north Con 
stantinople, in St. Petersburg, in Vienna, in Rome, orto 
Paris? Military governors and their provost marshals over 
ride the laws, and the echo of the armed hee! rings {orth 
as clearly now in America as in France or in Austiia. 


And then, as to the war, he says: 


“ My first and highest ground of opposition to its farther 
prosecution is, that it is wrong; it is in violation 0 Oo 
Constitution and of the fundamental principles on which 
the Federal Union was founded.” 


As te the Union: 


“As will be judged by the tenor of these remarks,” he 
says, “1 am reluctantly and despondingly forced to the * 
clusion that the Union is lost never to be restored. I regan 
all dreams of the restoration of the Union, which was 
pride of my life, and to restore which even now l on 
pour out my heart’s blood, as worse than idle. I see ages 
North nor South any sentiment on which it is possible & 
build a Union. ‘Those elements of Union which Mr. — 
described have, by the process of time, been ee 
Worse, yea,worse than that, Mr. Chairman, I am reluctan 4 
forced to the conclusion that in attempting to preserve ™ 
jurisdiction over the southern States we have lost aoe : 
stitutional form of government over the northern. I a 
not oue single vestige of the Coustitution remaining. 
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tional candidate North, I then determined to sup- 


port Douglas as a national man, and to the prin- | 


ciples of Douglas | adhere to-day. Sir, | reécho 


the glorious sentiment uttered by him, that there | 


are but two parties in this country to-day—pa- 
triots and traitors. 
ries. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 


Demonstrations 


{Loud applause in the galle- | 


i 
} 
| 


| 
} 


in the galleries, whether of approval or disap- 


proval, must be dispensed with. It will be the 
duty of the Chair to order the galleries to be 
cleared unless order is preserved. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. Speaker, in 1856, one Mr. 
Keitt, of South Carolina, who is well known to 
that side of the House, and who has since fig- 
ured conspicuously in this rebellion, in Virginia, 
made these remarks: 

“I tell you now, that if Frémont is elected, adherence 
to the Union is treason toliherty. I tell you now, that the 
southern man who will submit to his election is a traitor 
and a coward.”’ 

This speech was fuliy indorsed by John B. 
Floyd, who afterwards became Buchanan’s Sec- 
retary of War. 

What does that mean? You talk of freedom 
of speech, freedom of thought, freedom of the 
press, freedom of action! 
a vile traitor; aman who would trample freedom 


of thought, freedom of speech, freedom, of the | 
press, freedom of opinion, under his unhallowed | 


and treasonable feet; and yet he is one of the 
leaders of this abominable and damnable rebel- 
lion, who would butcher you and me, and make 
this beauuful and glorious country a waste and 
a desert. 

Following that, Mr. Preston S. Brooks, of 
South Carolina, who, in making a speech to his 
countrymen, uses this language: 


‘**We have the issue upon us now; and how are we to 
mneet it? f tell you, tellow-citizens, from the bottom of my 
heart, that the only mode which | think available for meet- 
ing itis just to tear the Constitution of the United States, 
trample it under foot, and form a southern confederacy, every 
State of which will he a slaveholding State. 

“| believe it as Lstand in the face of my Maker, I believe 
on my responsibility to you as your honored Representative, 
that the only hope uf the South is in the South, and that the 
only available means of making that hope effective is lo cut 
asunder the honds that lie us together, and tue our separati 
position in the family of nations. These are my opinions. 
Chey have always been my opinions. J have been a dis 
unionist from the time I could think. 

* Now, ieilow-citizens, L have told you very frankly and 
undisguisedly that I believe the only hope of the South isin 
dissolving the honds which connect us with the Government— 
in separating the living body from the dead carcass. If I was 


the commander of an army I never would post a sentinel | 
i 


who would not swear that slavery is right. 

* I speak on my individual responsibility. Jf Frémont 
be elected President of the United States Iam for the people 
in their majesty rising above the law and leaders, taking the 
power into their own hands, going by concert or not by von 
cert and laying the strong arm of southern freemen upon the 
Tveasury and archives of the Government.’’ 


Monstrous idea, unprovoked, unpardonable, 
and notonly villainous but superlatively treason- 
able; a disunionist ever since he could think, and 
with infamous and treacherous words inculcating 
bis sentiments among the people, counseling and 
advising them to resist by force the laws of the 


Goverument, tear the Constitution and trample it || 


under foot, and march as thieves and robbers to 
the capital of the nation and steal the money of the 
people and possess the archives of the Govern- 
ment. And if he were the commander of an army 


Listen to the slang of 





he would never post a sentinel who would not | 


swear that slavery was right. Then he would 
not place as a sentinel my honorable friend from 
Ohie, (Mr. Cox,] who, in his speech the other 
day, declared that the Democratic party North 
was an anti-slavery party. He would not place 
him on the watch-tower of the southern confed- 
eracy, but would denounce him as a traitor anda 
coward, because he was not in favor of the exten- 
sion of slavery. 

Mr.COX. To what gentleman from Ohio does 
the member from Kentucky refer? 

Mr. SMITH. i refer to you, sir. 

Mr. COX. The gentleman misrepresents my 
remarks, and I know he will allow me to correct 
him. 
time, that the Democratic party was an anti- 
slavery party. 1 said distinctly that it was neither 
anti-slavery nor pro-slavery, but that it was in 


1 never held the doctrine here, or at any | 


favor of the very doctrine enunciated by the gen- | 


tleman from Kentucky, of non-intervention by 
Congress or the Federal Government with that 
business, leaving the people of the States and Ter- 
riteries the full control of their domestic affairs. 





The gentleman, 1] know, would not misrep- | 


resent me. In that [ differed with the southern 
secessionists; in that | never had any affiliation 
with the men from whom he quotes, and he js in 


the same category precisely that [ am in that re- | 


gard, unless he has changed his opimon since he 
voted against Abraham Lincoln and for John 
Bell, who is now in rebellion. 

Mr. SMITH. 1 beg the gentleman’s pardon; 
I did not vote for Beil. 

Mr. COX. 
Douglas. 

Mr. SMITH. I did. 

Mr. COX. That makes the case stronger 
against the gentleman, for he is attacking now 
the men who stood by Mr. Douglas here, and 
who have been fighting the abolitionists of the 
North and the secessionists of the South. 
did not thagentleman vote for Abraham Lincoln? 

Mr SMITH. 1 feel, sir, that the spirit of Ste- 


| phen A. Douglas is hovering around me now, and 


that he is indorsing every loyal sentiment that I 
utter. He issaying tothe gentleman from Ohio, 
** Woe be unto you; you have departed from the 
truth.” [Laughter and applause in the galle- 
ries. ] 
Mr. COX. I did not know that the gentleman 
was one of the executors of Stephen A. Douglas, 
nor do | know by what peculiar authority he 
speaks for him. 

Mr.SMITH. Mr. Speaker, I cannot yicld for 
aspeech. 


Mr.COX. The gentleman has been very kind 


/ and courteous, and | would not take the liberty 


of making aspeech during his time. I only want 
to know what peculiar authority he has to speak 
for the spiritof the departed statesman of Illinois. 
If he gets it from any peculiar relations he held 
with Judge Douglas, | would like to know it. I, 
sir, have indorsed the doctrines of Mr. Douglas 
in times of peril here, when the gentleman was 
not here to assist us. I made the first speech in 


| this Hall against these secessionists, backing him 


upall thetime. I have never departed from them, 
and the gentieman knows that; and when he rep- 
resents me otherwise he does not represent me 
fairly, or those Democrats who parted with the 
southern men forthe purpose of holding the Gov- 


ernment together by all the means in their power, || 


Mr. SMITH. The gentlemar asks me by what 
authority | can state that I am in communication 


| with the spirit of the departed Douglas. I under- 


stand from the good Book that all good, honest, 
and liberal spirits communicate with one another. 
I believe in the doctrine;sand | believe also that 
there is an impassable gulf between the good and 
the bad, and hence Lam not surprised that the 
gentleman has never heard from Stephen A. Doug- 
las since he departed. (Laughter. ] 

Now, sir, | come back to the question, 


I do 


| not intend to misrepresent my friend from Ohio, 
_ for heis a good and amiable gentleman, and I like 


him much. I tried in 1863 to meet him on the 
stump in Ohio, when he was canvassing for Mr. 


| Vallandigham, when | was speaking for Brough, 


| and bring him back to the truth. 


in order that | might stop him in his mad career 
But he was so 
swift I could not overtake him. Sir, | understood 
him to say clearly, in the speech he made the other 
day, that the Democratic party North was not a 
pro-slavery party. I so understood him, and I 


/ask him now if I do not quote him correctly. 


| have, a good State government. 


Piease answer yes or no. 

Mr. COX. 1 said it was neither anti-slavery 
nor pro-slavery. 

Mr. SMITH. Ah! Mr. Speaker, I see that 
same old Democratic spirit is in him. He is dis- 


| posed to dodge onall occasions, and you cannot 


bring him up to the point. 

Now, sir, whatever has been, or may be to- 
day, the opinion of that party at the North, I 
know what the opinion of the southern Democ- 


| racy has been for years, and whatits alliesatthe 


North are to-day. In 1856, Mr. Butler, of South 
Carolina, said: 

* When Frémont ts elected we must rely upon what we 
Every Governor of the 
South should cali the Legislature of his State together, and 
have measures of the South decided upon. Jf they aid not, 
and submit to the degradation, they would deserve the fate of 
slaves. Ishould advise my Legislature to go at the tap of a 
drum.”’ 


This man held a high place in the councils of 
the nation. A Senator from his State in Congress, 
and yet with bold and defiant words advising re- 


Then you must have voted for | 


Why | 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


| 


| measures to withdraw fromthe Union betore 
get possession of the Army and Navy and pu 


| that Mr. Frémontis elected to seize 
| and the archives of the nation, and inyoly 


| one to the Governor of Florida had been shown him, 
| Governor Wise said he had an army in read 
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sistance to his Government 
his State. 

Not only did Representatives of the 
speak, but the papers of every description ts 
their treason. Listen to the lancuase os 
™ - ~ 
Charleston Mercury, the recognized orga; 
South Carolina Democracy. It says: “i 
“ _ the policy of dissolving the Un 
from er northern enemies, and establishing q 
confederacy, parties, presses, politicians, ca - SOutherp 
unit. There is not a single public man in her lintte yh 
ofher present Representatives or Senator » WOE One 
is not pledged to the lips in favor of disun = 


—_ 


and the SECeSsion of 


South thug 
Ughy 
of the 
of the 


ton, of Separating 


$ im Congress 
ton,”? 


All the members of Congress in the Senate 
the House pledged as far back as 1856 to 
union, and sworn to it. : 

Again, sir, during the presidential ¢ 
1856, the Washington correspondent 
Orleans Delta wrote as follows: 

“Tt is already arranged in the event of Frémont’s eles 


tion, or a failure to elect by the people, to call the Leg 
latures of Virginia, South Carolina, and Georgia gis. 


and 
O Cig. 


AMpaign of 
of the New 


to conc ent 
Frémont cay 
TS€-Strings of 
Vely at work 
resident in the 


Government. Governor Wise is already acti 
in the matter. The South canrely on the P 
emergency contemplated.”’ 

Who was President at that time? Franklin 
Pierce,of New Hampshire! And yet this writor 
says they can rely upon the President in the event 

- Vth 


the Treasury 
: aes : e€ this 
country in civil war, secession, and rebellion. | 
have read the evidence against you. 

Butagain, Judge Daily, of Tennessee 
the dissolution of the Union, said: 

“ During the presidential contest Governor Wise } 
addressed letters to all the southern Governors, and | 


» advising 


ad 
he 
in which 


_ . - . os iness to prevent 
Frémont from taking his seat if elected, and asking the co- 


operation of those to whom be wrote.” 

Now, where are the men who spoke of freedom 
of thought, of freedom of the press, and freedom 
of action? Here are the men who denounced it, 
and who allege that if the American people shall 


| say that this man or that man or the other man 


shall be President of the United States then will 
they go into rebellion, and then will they sever 
every tie that has bound them to the Government 
of their fathers. Is that anything less than the 
suppression of free thought, free action, and the 
constitutional right of the American people to be 
governed by the men of their choice? [thas been 
the great theory of the American people, up to 


| this time, that whenever we elected a President 


' are abolitionists, what made them so? 


| 
| 


the minority would submit. When the Demo- 
cratic and Whig parties were in vogue, if the 
W hig party succeeded the Democrats always sub- 
mitted, and if the Democrats succeeded the Whigs 
submitted. But now we are told by these gen- 
tlemen that this thing has been brought upon us 
by the abolitionists of the North; that but forthe 
abolitionists these questions would never have 
been sprung vpon us; that Chase and Seward 
and Frémont and Lincoln were abolitionists, and 
therefore sectional men, and therefore that neither 
of them ought to be permitted to take the place of 
Chief Executive of the American nation, If they 
Before I 
answer that question allow me a word. These 
gentlemen say that the abolitionists prolong this 
war, and if there had been no abolitionists there 
would have been no rebellion. Admitthat. Thea 
if there had been no slavery there would have 
been no abolitionists. If slavery is the cause of 
abolitionism, and abolitionism is the cause of the 
rebellion, then slavery is the cause of the rebel- 
lion. 1 say to you, sir, I say to this House, | 
say to this country, that | believe as solemnly 38 
lam standing here to-day that slavery is the cause 
of this war, and consequently I am for removing 
that cause. [Loud applause in the galleries. | 

Mr. VOORHEES. I trust that the presen( oc 
cupant of the Chair will not any longer attempt 
to deceive the House by his calls to order. No- 
body can be deceived in that way. The side of 
the House to which I belong is sick and tired of 
the pretenses of the person who now occupies the 
Chair to keep order. 

Mr. GRINNELL. [I call the gentleman to or 
der. He has no right to reflect upon the Chair. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman 
from Indiana is not in order, and will take his 
seat. 


Mr.SMITH. Ihope,sir, if | have any friends 


1864. _ 
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ry they will keep their feet still and 
vali¢ ‘ . F 
4 ‘le in their pockets ull I finish my speech. 
ey oon the Democratic party that while 
i chats” wer, aud while it controlled the des- 
s 1 po a ae : 
=a «pation, it initiated this rebellion, And 
1 to the evidence alread y adduced, | will 
wis vi . - -# - . 
see arazraph from a confederate paper, pub- 
qa paras’ a : 
i) Alabama, which says: 
a ean be deceived as to what are the objects of 
spre oe -onvention. Listen to what their men say: 
ue evant th eutton States precipitated into a revolu- 
ss} want ta 
W L. Yancey. : fa 
éL had the power I would dissolve this Government 
ne utes’—J. T- Morgan. sae 
a ins break up this rotten, stinking, and oppressive 
sramente’— George Gayle. 
: stance ! resistance to death against the Govern- 
i at we want now.’—David Hubbard.”’ 
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aoe. and how earnest they were has only been 
a y the troubles, secession, and war of the 
ast three years and wow. 

* But further, sit. Mr. Curry, of Alabama, a 
member atthat ume of this House, with the oath 
warm upon lis lips to support and defend the 
Consutuuon and Government, said: 


rm 


prove no 
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There can be no misunderstanding of this lan- 7 
tit - 


| uary 20, 1861. 


|} and Navy. 


But let us go further and see what these south- 
ern people did while they yet had all the power 
in the Government, the Treasury, archives, Army 
These States went into rebellion on 
the days I have given, and began their deeds of 


| 


capture and plunder, as was their plan. January | 


2, 1861, South Carolina troops took possession of 
Fort Johnson; Fort Pickens December 27, 1860. 


This fort cost the Government $53,809. Anderson | 
was compelled to evacuate Fort Moultrie Decem- 


ber 26, 1860. January 3, 1861, Fort Pulaski, in 
Georgia, was seized, costing the Government as 
itdid $988,859. Fort Jackson, costing the Gov- 
ernment $182,000, was occupied January 3, 1861. 
Fort Clinch, Amelia Island,F lorida, cost $170,000, 
in January, 1861. Fort Marion, St. Augustine 
Island, Florida, January 7, 1861, cost $51,000 
Fort Barrancas, Pensacola, January 12, 1861. Fort 
McRae cost $444,426. Pensacola seized January 
12, 1861. Fort Morgan seized January 4, 1861, 
cost $1,242,552. Fort Gaines was seized January 


4, 1861, cost $221,500. Fort on Ship Island Jan- | 


Fort St. Philip, near New Or- 


i| leans, seized January 10, 1861, cost $258,734. 


« However distasteful it may be to my triend from New 


Hampshire, (Mr. CLARK,] however much it may revolt the 
ne centiment or couscience of this country, I am not 
hamed or alraid publicly to avow that the election of 
W am H. Seward, or Salmon P. Chase, orany other such 
voseytaive of the Republi¢an party, upon a sectional 
juglit to be resisted to the disruption of every tie 
js this Confederacy together.’? 
\i] the Presidents from the organization of the 
Government had been of the Democratic party 







with but few excepuions; all of Congress for nearly 


' 
the whole 


o.8 : | 
life of the couutry had been in the posses- 


sion and control of this party s3ethe courts and all | 


the foreign ministers, together with the tremen- 
Jous patronage; yet with all this, and while all 
ose mento whom L have referred, with hundreds 
ofotvers, were here and over the North and South 
making their vile and rebellious speeches, their 
isof the liberty of speech and the press and 
the largest liberty of debate, now so eloquently 
reflected by the fragment of that party here, 
never admilled or dreamed of admitting the can- 
te for the Presidency, Mr. Frémont, mach 
less Seward, or Chase, or Lincoln, or any other 
man of their political faith, to any of these privi- 
legvs they now so loudly claim, anywhere south 
f Mason and Dixon’s line. 
peech and the press was hushed in that section of 
untryand attempted to be beaten down here in 
the Capitol of your nation. But the time is com- 
ing and fast approaching when, thank God, there 
will be all over this land freedom of speech, of 
the press, and the largest liberty. Mr. Frémont 
was defeated, Buchanan elected; this gave the 
party four years’ time to prepare for the more 
perfect dismemberment of the Government, upon 
which they had already determined, With the 
election of Mr. Buchanan there was acquiescence 
on the part of Whigs, Americans, Republicans, 
and Abolitionists; no forts were taken, no States 
seceded, no mints robbed, no soldiers of the Re- 
public held as prisoners and enemies, no citizens 
slaughtered or imprisoned. No, sir, noteven did 
those men referred to by the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Fernanpo Woop] as disunionists 
raise an arm or offer the slightest resistance. 
Buton the other hand, how different in 1860, 
When another presidential electioit took place, 
tnd one which resulted in the election of a man 
hot More sectional, but far more patriotic (1 beg 
pardon for the comparison) than the favorite can- 
Cate of the South, John C. Breckinridge: Long 
veore Mr. Lincoln was inaugurated President 
othe United States, ay, on the very day it was 
‘nounced to the American people that he was 
“ected President, it was telegraphed from South 


C 


ctrolina to Washington that the secession of that 


State wae ¢ 
“tate Was a foregone conclusion. 


No, sir, freedom of | 


Not only that, | 


but December 20), 1860, South Carolina seceded; | 


‘nuary 7, 1861, Florida seceded; Mississippi | 
went out January 9; January 11 Alabama se- | 


ected; on the 16th of the same month Louisiana 
‘eceded; Georgia on the 18th of January; Ar- 


| he had forty-five wives more than he had. 


Fort Livingston, seized January 10, 1861, cost 
$362,379. Fort Brown, Texas, March 5, 1861. 


| Fort Smith, Arkansas, taken April 21, 1861, with 
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federacy,”’ and its sympathizers and minions in 
the North. Go ask them of all the crimes that 
have been committed against them, then come with 
that long catalogue of crime and infamy, and ask 
me to take counsel! with or to recognize those men 
who would propose their recognition! And yet 
the gentleman from Ohio, in all his long speech, 
and with all his denunciation of Abraham Lincoln 
and the policy of his Administration, had no word 
to utter against the man who now sits at the head 
of the southern confederacy, and who issued his 
proclamation saying that if within forty days the 
people of that country did not come within the ju- 
risdiction, obey the laws of the * southern confed- 
eracy,’’ and take the oath of allegiance to it, then 
their property would be confiscated, and they must 


| leave the lines of the ** southern confederacy.”’ 


stores, &c., valued at $300,000. Nearly the whole | 


of this unlawful and rebellious work had been 
done while the Democratic party was in power. 
The then President of the United States, as 
abominable a traitoras ever trod God’s footstool, 
held that no State had a right to secede, but that 
there was no power under the Constitution to 
coerce a State that did secede. He thus fulfilled 
the prediction of Brooks, of SouthCarolina, when 


Nota word was uttered against him when he ut- 
tered hi# sentiments on the report of the commit- 
tee of thirty-three, composed of abolitionists, if 
you choose to call them so, proposing to amend 
the national Constitution in such way thatslavery, 
that vexed question, should be confined to the 
States and never more interfered with, and that the 
Constitution in that respect should be unamend- 
able. These men of the South r jected these over- 
tures and spurned their offer, and in choosing re- 
bellion in preference to thiscompromise and union, 
they found men at the North who sympathized 
with them. My honorable friend from Ohio [Me 
Cox] electioneered for, all over the State of Ohio, 


/and indorsed the gentleman who declared upon 


he said that Pierce would conform to their wishes | 


and let them go. 

And not only that, Mr. Speaker, but while he 
was President of the United States and had his 
Cabinet hereto maintain the Constitution and en- 


force the laws, he allowed thatman Floyd to steal | 
from the Government of the United States over | 
seventy-five thousand stand of arms, and to dis- | 
tribute them throughout what now constitutes the | 


southern confederacy.”’ 


Seventeen thousand 


were sent to Charleston, twenty-six thousand nine | 


this floor by resolution that he was in favor of 
dividing this country into four parts. | remem- 
ber to have heard General Sigel, the gallant Ger- 
man who Is now in command in West Virginia, 


| say in a speech in New York, ‘* The only solu- 
| tion I can give to the matter is, that he wants to 


divide the country into four ‘leetle empires’ that 
he may be ‘leetle emperor’ of one of them.”’ 


{Laughter. } 


hundred to North Carolina, twenty-two thousand | 


to Augusta, Georgia, thirty-one thousand to Ba- 
ton Rouge. He had distributed the arms all 
through the South, He had sent our Army out 
to Utah to ** subjugate’’ Brigham Young because 


so it was with the Navy. Our ships had been 
distributed over every ocean, sothat when the act 


And | 


| of secession came we had neither Army nor Navy | 


to bring these men back to obedience to the laws. 
And yet men rise upon this floor aifd declare that 
these are merely erring brethren, and the only 


way to bring them back is, in the language of | 


the gentleman from New York, [Mr. Fernanno 
Woop,] by peace, glorious peace! Go, if you 


| please, to the battle-fields of Gettysburg, of Chat- 


| for the utterance here of sentiments in 


kansas May 6; North Carolina the 2Ist of May, || 
and Tennesssee the Ist day of May; Texas Feb- | 


ae Virginia April 17: Look atthis record, 
£ itlemen, and blush for the party you claim to- 
A to be the only salvation for the country, and 

“action the leaders induced the people of the 


one to take, nearly all of them before Mr. Lin- 
on Was inaugurated. 


tanooga, of Chickamauga, of Shiloh, of Donelson, 


of Chancellorsville,and Fredericksburg,and there || 


count the hundreds of thousands of graves of men 
from New York and Pennsylvania, and from all 
the loyal States ofour country, and weep in shame 
favor of 
treating with the men who have thus butchered 
your sons and brothers with malice and premed- 
tation, 

Sir, men talk about reconciliation with the South 
Why, sir, whenever you have spoken of reconcili- 
ation they have scorned your advances, 
ever asouthern man has dared to utter a sentiment 
of loyalty to the Government of the United States 
he has been driven out, naked and homeless, to 
find a shelter only among those who are loyal to 
the Constitution. Go count to-day the hundreds 
who lurk in the mountains of East Tennessee, try- 
ing to escape from the guerrillas of the southern 
confederacy. Goask your Maynard, who stood 
on this floor in advocacy of the Government and 
the Union, and the enforcement of the laws, and 
the protection of the rights and privileges of the 
southern people, how he was driven from his home 
and hunted by blood-hounds—ay, by hell-hounds 
—to bring him, as they said, to justice for the com- 
mission of treason against this odious and damna- 
ble rebellton. Go ask the old grandsires who have 
been driven out naked and hungry from their hum- 
ble homes upon the hill-sides and in the valleys, 


W hen- | 


| very clever gentleman. 
| my absence, and he made it from my seat, sir. 


| war people of my district, sent me here. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, I have no friendship what- 
ever for the political opinions of the gentleman 
from Ohio on my left, [Mr. Lona,} but I have a 
high regard for him personally. | think he isa 
He made his speech in 


{Laughter.} He left his own seat where he con- 
cocted all the badness that is in that speech, and 
all that was in it that is abominable, and came 
over to my seat to ulter it. Was there ever such a 
desecration of a loyal seat on the face of the earth? 
[Laughter.] And he not only took my seat in 
my absence, but he referred to me as one who, 
having been once in the Army, had very willingly 
and anxiously resigned my position in the Army 
to take a seat in the Congress of the United States; 
aud he not only referred to me but to other gen- 
eral officers now on this floor, Sir, | did resign 
my position in the Army to take a seat here, and 
I did it for the reason that the loyal people, the 
j They 
knew that the Cincinnati district in Ohio might 
send here a man who would not favor a suppres- 
sion of the rebellion, and hence they sent me to 
counteract his influence, and, thank God, I have 
been willing to do it. The gentleman says that 
1 was willing, more than willing, to quit my place 
in the Army to take a seat in this House, and in 
another place he says that he is willing to pour 
out his life’s blood for the salvation of this Union. 
How much blood did he everspiill? Notan ounce, 


| nota drop. He never heard a cannon fired. He 


never saw a battery in the fieNl in his life. When 
he has been in the field for two years and a half 
as | have been, it will be time, and only then the 


time, for him to talk about saving this country 


with his life’s blood. He says also that these men 


| are peculiarly anxious to be reélected to the Con- 


gress of the United States. lam inciined to think 
that the loyal people of Cincinnati will not be 
anxious to prolong his congressional career, for, 


| having twice since his election repudiated the doc- 


what story they have to tell of this ‘* southern con- || 


trines upon which he stands, they will send an- 
other and a better man in his place. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I have been an observer, 
to some extent, of the history of this war and 
the position gentlemen have taken; and I desire 
to say now that | have come to the conclusion 
that the members from the North who, in spite 
of the taunts and jeers and insults that have been 
heaped upon them by this southern confederacy, 
still pander to the interests of the South, and are 
not to-day willing to subdue it and bring it back 
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to the Government, are cither traitors in their 
hearts or cowards. [Suppressed applause. } 
Mr. Speaker, men may differ as to the policy 
of this Aduslninvetion. They may think that 
this measure or that measure is wrong. That 
is perfectly legitimate. They have a right to do 
thut, and | accord to them that right. But there 
is a difference between policy and truth and princi- 
ple. The old Democratic and Whig parties dif- 
fered only as to policy. 
asto principle. They had both believed, or de- 
elared, whether they believed it or not, that it 
was the duty of the Government to maintain it- 
se!f; that it was the duty of all to submit to the 
powers that were; whether in peace or war, to 
sustain the Government. Our motto, brother 
Democrats—or rather those who were my brother 
Democrats in 1846—was, *‘Ourcoyntry, right or 
wrong.’’ We went into the field under that 
motto. But to-day, while we may disapprove 
of and abhor the policy of the Administration, 


} 
| 
| 
| 


There was no difference || 


our great duty is to sustain and uphold the Gov- | 


ernment and to put down this rebellion; to sub- 
jugate the rebel States, if need be; to extermin- 
ate those in armed rebellion against the Govern- 
ment,and to populate the country with a better 
people. 

Now, sir, we hear a great deal of talk about 
subjugation. ‘The word subjugation, as | under- 
stand it, only means. to bring within the power 
of the Government, by force, those who are in re- 
bellion. Why, sir, under the laws of your States 
and municipalities, you bring to the gallowsa man 
for the commission of murder. Shall you not 
bring him to the same sentence and judgment for 
the commission of treason? For in the commis- 
sion of treason he commits many murders, and 
should be punished. 

[Here the hammer fell. 

Mr. PENDLETON obtained the floor. 

Mr.SMITH. I hope the House will allow me 
a few moments more. 
minutes of my time. 

Mr. PENDLETON I will with the greatest 
pleasure yield to the Jentleman if there be no ob- 
jection. 

No objection was made. 


Mr. SMITH. 


1 think I yielded fifteen | 


I have but a word more to add. | 


In times like these the feeling of the American | 


people, and, above all, the feeling of this Con- 
gress, should be in perfect unison for the putting 
down of this rebellion. Do you expect to have 
peace until this rebellion is put down? The gen- 


tleman from Ohio on my left [Mr. Lone] would | 


recognize the southern confederacy. Does he sup- 

ose that we would give up the Mississippi river? 

Joes he suppose we will give up Tennessee and 
Virginia? Does he suppose we will give up all 
the territory which we have conquered from this 
so-called southern confederacy? If he does, | 
believe from the very depth of my heart that he 
is a fit candidate for Jetf. Davis’s cabinet. All 
men who believe in the recognition of thé south- 
ern confederacy should define their position like 
men and go there. 
the recognition of the southern confederacy say 
so boldly, and not by their actionsand votes and 
conduct give aid and comfort to the rebellion, 


Let the men who believe in | 


and yet live under the protection of our Govern- | 


ment and armies. 
Mr. Speaker, is it better to suppress this rebel- 
lion and subjugate, if you please, those who are 


in arms against the Government, and make a | 


great and glorious Union of all these States; or is 
it better to let them go, and have our country 
separated into small divisions and subdivisions, 
with its various powers conflicting with one an- 
other? No man who is a patriot, no man who is 
a statesman, no man who is a philanthropist can 


lock upon the one side without mortification and | 


sorrew, or upon the other without a determina- 
tion to prosecute this war to a successful termin- 


ntion in the restoration of the whole country to | 


the Government of the United States. 1 have 


looked in days gone by upon this Government, | 


with its thirty-four States, as a beautiful, power- 
ful, grand, intelligent, and magnificent Govern- 
ment, stretching from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
slope, and from Maine to Florida, with its beau- 
tiful prairies, and its uplified mountains kissing 
the clouds that God has lowered over them, and 
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methinks I see one hundred free States, such as 
we have to-day, with three hundred million free- 
men within their limits, with none to call them 
slaves, who acknowledge no master but the God 
who made them and breathed into their souls the 
breath of life; with such a country, with our in- 
stitutions free and independent, with churches 
upon every hill-top, and beled notinbe in every 
valley, with our people mingling together as one 
people, speaking one tongue, and with one feel- 
ing of desire for the perpetuity of our glorious 
institutions, then, indeed, can all of us gather 
together, and our children and our children’s 
children gather together, and unite in the beauti- 
ful and elegant words: 
““Plag of the free hearts’ hope and home, 
By angel hands to valor given, 
Whose stars have lit the welkin dome, 
And all thy hues were born in heaven, 


* Forever float that standard sheet! 
Where breathes the foe but falls before us; 
With freedom’s soil beneath our feet, 
And freedom’s banner waving o’er us.”’ 


God grant that that may be the destiny of the 
American people! 

Mr. PENDLETON obtained the floor. 

Mr, COX. Will my colleague yield to mea 
few moments for a personal explanation in refer- 
ence to remarks made by the gentleman who has 


| just taken his seat, (Mr. Smiru?] 


Mr. PENDLETON. It will give me great 
pleasure to do so if the House will concur in it. 
1 do not ask any addition to my time. 

Mr. GRINNELL objected. 

Mr. COLFAX. My impression is*that the 
gentleman has a right to yield to another fora 


| personal explanation, under the rules. 








Mr. COX. 1 will not take up the time of my 
colleague now. I perhaps may have an oppor- 
tunity to respond to the remarks of the gentleman 
from Kentucky at another time, and | shall doit 
then more triumphantly after more preparation. 

Mr. PENDLETON. I have purposely re- 
frained till this moment from taking part in this 
discussion. I desired to wait until gentlemen upon 


this side and upon the other side of the Chamber | 


should have said all they thought proper to say 
by way of criticism on the speech of my friend 
and colleague, [Mr. Lone.] 1 desired that gen- 
tlemen upon the other side of the Chamber, the 
gentleman from Maryland, [Mr. Davis,] my two 
colleagues from Ohio, [Mr. Scuenck and Mr. 
SpapinG,] and the gentlemen from Indiana, [Mr. 
Orru and Mr. Dumont,] should have poured 


out the vials of their wrath upon the Democratic | 


party. I desired that the vocabulary of invective 
and vituperation should be entirely exhausted. I 
knew it was inevitable. I desired that the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky [Mr. Smirru] should have 
made his speech, in which, though it was au hour 
long, he did not once allude to the question 
which is pending. I desired that all the-side is- 
sues should have been made, that every attempt 
to draw off attention from the only question be- 
fore us should have been fully tried; and then I 
intended to ask the House to come back to the 
consideration of this resolution. 

[, sir, shal] not follow those gentlemen. I shall 
reply to none of their partisan criminations. 
They do not touch the marrow of this question. 
They are unworthy of the dignity of this debate. 
I shall not express my opinion as to the sound- 
ness or unsoundness of the views of my col- 
league. I will be led into no side issues; I will 
be diverted in no respect from the question before 
us. Its solution depends in no degree upon the 
opinion of any gentleman as to the pigilndin of 
the views of my colleague, or as to the wisdom 
or propriety of their utterance at this time. 

his question rises to a higher dignity. It is 
important to my colleague personally; it is im- 
portant to every member of this House in his 
personal relations; but it is far more important 
inasmuch as it touches the organization of this 


| House, the organization of the Government itself. 


I shall therefore neither participate in partisan 
discussion, nor retort the partisan allusions which 
have been made. I shall confine myself, as nearly 
as I can, to the question involved in the resolu- 
tion of the Speaker. I shall endeavor to rise to 


with all of its people free, glorious, and benevo- || the height of this great subject, and if I shall not 


lent in sentiment and feeling, as one of the grandest 
and sublimest spectacles on the face of the earth. 


i 
' 
| 


be able to do justice to the argument, I will atleast 
do justice to myself and to my own appreciation 


Sir, looking down through the vista of time, || of the spirit in which 
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it ought to be 
And as I shall not discuss the soung, 


views of my colleague, so I desire 
person who has spoken had authori 

me. I shall notin this debate assent to 
sent from those viéws. I have attended 1, Se. 
cus called either to indorse or repudiate fad ie 
do not know thatany such has been held. co 5 
none has been held with my concurrence y 

Where are we? In a deliberatiye ani ; 

whose chief function is discussion. Wi a 
we brought here? Primarily that we aie 
| resent the views of our constituents: and v 
that by eae of opinions, by arzume . re 
tb 


discuss. 
1€8s of ~ 
tO say thar, 
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persuasion, by addressing the reason anq Cor 
| sciences of each other, we might be brought in, 

accord and devise a system of legislation ir 
would contribute to the welfare of the be = 
and, by consequence, to the perpetuation . zs : 
glory of the Government. «What questions he 
brought before us? What questions are re 
pending upon your table? Conscription, conf 
cation, taxation, recruiting, the reconstruction of 
State governments, and amendments of the (9, 
stitution, and underneath them all lie 
question of the further prosecution o 
The President of the United States 
sage at the beginning of this session, told us tha 
he had issued a proclamation of emancipation, 
and that so long as he remained in his present 
position he would neither recall nor modify " 
And yet we all know that proclamation is ws 
worthless as the gentleman from Maryland {M; 
Davis] declared it to be—as the paper on which 
it is written, unless enforced by the power of oy 
armies. The President told us that he had issueda 
proclamation ofamnesty, that those who will take 
the oath of allegiance and swear obedience to his 
proclamations shall have authority to reorganize 
the State governments, even though they be byt 
one tenth part of the population, and that he wil! 
maintain those State governments by all 
| power of our arms. 

Following immediately upon that message 
came a call for three hundred thousand men,and 
afterwards a call for two hundred thousand mor. 
As a direct consequence, inevitably, we have had 
here conscription bills, a deficiency bill of more 
than a hundred million dollars, and regular appro- 
priation bills for the Army for $500,000,000, for 
the Navy for $150,000,000, and for misceilaneous 
| purposes $200,000,000 more. Taxation is neces- 
sary to raise this money, and we have tax bills, 
Loans are necessary, and we have loan bills, 
Greed of gain must be satisfied, and we have con- 
fiscation bills. Those bills are pending. They 
are Lcfore the House. My colleague must cop- 
sider them; he must yote upon them. His duty 
and his oath require it. ‘The solution ofall these 
questions, the propriety and necessity of passing 
these bills, depend upon the single question 
whether or not this war shall be further prosecu- 
ted, and if so, in what manner and for what pur- 
pose? This lies at their very foundation. ltis 
the base of the pyramid of legislation whichis 
sought to be built up. 

My colleague [Mr. Lone] at the time appro- 
priated for debate, at the only time when by the 
rules he could do so, rose in this place and deco- 
rously, decentl y—violating none of the proprieties 
of debate—with calmness and moderation and 
dignity, with a sincerity which has not been ques 
tioned, appealing to God for the purity of his me 
tives, and to his constituents for the wisdom 0 
his views—proceeded to discuss that quests 
without the consideration of which none ol the 
measures now pending before you can be honesty 
developed or fairly decided... 

He said that he believes this war to have been 
begun unconstitutionally, to have been pros cutee 
in an unwise and improper manner. He sw 
that the experience of three years had led b's 
mind to the conclusion that it can never resis 
in a restoration of the Union, butonly in the de 
struction of our republican system et the Nori 
that it ought to cease immediately, even at the e& 

ense of recognizing the independence of theco 
faderale States; and he enforced his views by OF 
eae to your reasons, to your judgments, (0 Ut 
1ighest motives by which legislators ean beg 
erned; he asked you to weigh hisarguments 
if you could honestly agree with him to meee 
his conclusions. Will any gentleman tell me ve 
' this ie not legitimate debate? Will eny gen’ 
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roll me that these are not legitimate consid- 


Dg and pertinent to the matter before the 
- -> Will any gentleman who has enjoyed 
pious’ ] ! 


- oodom of debate which has always reigned 
ehat freeus . 
hig Hall and throughout this country tell me 
my colleague should be limited toa narrower 
that my colleag 


torre, Speaker, do not wish to be misunder- 
g 1. 


‘he House has ample power to preserve 
i aorum in debate, It has power to expel a 


ober who, by reason of crime or personal 


mri ide, 


“Sy vies or enjoy the immunities of member- 


the uu . ° . ° 

st .. but it is not within the constitutional power 
fo House to expel a member for the expres- 
OL uit 


sion of any Opinion upon any political question, 
‘hon such expression of opinion is pertinent to 


wihie! : 3 J ; * “ 

sho measure before it. ‘This doctrine is essential 
1 the character of this House as a deliberative 
body. Ifitwerenotso, we of the minority would 


hold our opinions subject to the will of the ma- 

\ x expelled from this House, to express them 
‘euch delicate terms as would not offend the sens- 
»\veorganization of your loyalty. Sir, delibera- 
son would bea farce, discussion would be asham, 
r pretense of debate ought to be done away with, 
as a were registry of the predetermined purposes 
and preconceived opinions of a majority of its 
members. 

And yet gentlemen will say, as they have re- 
peatedly sai, that while this freedom of debate 
ought to be allowed in time of peace, when the 
country is in a state of profound repose, it must 
be curtailed when war exists. I take issue with 
them on that point. The time of war. is the 
very time when we should consider these ques- 
tions; then our highest wisdom should be invoked. 
When great dangers threaten the Republic, the 
people, exasperated by the passions which war 
excites, or alarmed at the impending peril, are 
ready to surrender their powers into the hands 
of theirrulers. They are embarrassed, anxious, 
longing for peace, hoping success, fearing disas- 
ter. They cannot bear the uncertainties of their 
condition; they desire more vigor, more efficiency, 
more rapidity of action, and they believe they 
have attained them when they heap power on 
the favorites. ‘Then this House should exercise 
the largest liberty of discussion; then it should 
probe to the bottom the policies and motives of 
parties and of men. Were it not so the condi- 
ion of war would perpetuate itself—it would be 
eternal, 1t would be treasonable in any man to rise 
in his place and say that he was in favor of peace 
upon any other terms than those upon which 
peace might have been originally maintained. 

And why should there not be this free discus- 
sion? We have lost our true appreciation of the 
character of this body. We forget thatarguments 
here are addressed to each other. We are so in 
the habit of magnifying ourselves that we think 
every speech made in this Hall will reach the ear 
ofthecountry. Thatisa mistake. Debate is for 
wemembers. It is for convincing the judgment 
and influencing the vote of members. The speech 
made by my colleague [Mr. Lone] was addressed 
‘0 you. Are you afraid that his arguments will 
convince you? Are you afraid that they will per- 
suade you to vote with him? Were they so co- 
gent that you fear to trust yourselves? Are you 
alraid that they will produce an effect upon the peo- 
pie? Are emake 
afraid to trust the power which is behind you and 
Which after two years will fill your places on this 
oor? Why, I repeat, should this speech not be 
eral Gentlemen have said if—and if, and if— 
ome great harm might be done to the Government. 
a deka eae ever been done by the freedom 
tee his Hall? Have you really any fear 
nl a injurious to the country? Or is this 
tere in bretenne under which is vailed your de- 
mp to gather in and consolidate the Opin- 
c cnery and prevent its wandering, in 
intend ar eee from the paths in which you 

» if possible, to conduct it? 


ty. We would be compelled, at the risk of | 


and this House assume its appropriate position | 


has rendered himself unfit to perform | 





to trust the people? Are you | 
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| back, will you again expel him? 


| may designate for them? 
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I have said, Mr. Speaker, that the expression 
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of an opinion in this House under the circum- | 


stances which | have described, proper in time, 
pertinent to the subject of discussion, is not the 
subjectof punishment. Over it the House has no 
power either of expulsion or of censure or of crit- 
icism. The history of this body, the history of 
all free deliberative assemblies, with almost abso- 
lute uniformity, shows thatlamcorrect. If there 
are exceptions they are but milestones which mark 
the progress of free debate to its present perfec- 
tion. They point a moral—I beg gentlemen not 
to forget it now. 


The gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Davis] 
| told us yesterday that it was not for the expres- | 
| Sion of an opinion, not even for entertaining it, 


that he pepomne to exercise the punitive powers 
of the House. He told us the existence of that 
Opinion and the evident intention of carrying 


| it into effect by his votes on pending questions | 


showed that my colleague was unfit to bea mem- | 


ber of the House. Indeed! is that true? 1 had 
supposed opinions were for constituents. 
supposed that constituents were to decide whether 


they were wise and sound. 


place upon this floor was their place, his rights 
their rights, and that the immunities given to him 
were given for their benefit and protectionand not 
for hisown. The entertaining of an opinion and 


| being willing to express it here! itis that which 


| greatest sanctions. 


I had | 


I had supposed that | 
| the Representative spoke their voice; that his 


makes my colleague an unworthy member of the | 


House is it?) Suppose his constituents send him 


Will youenact 


again the farce of the British House of Commons | 


in the case of Wilkes, and which after years of 
trial it was obliged to give up? Entertaining 
opinions makes him an unworthy member! 


Why, sir, the opinions of one hundred thousand || 
citizens are entitled to your respect; they are en- || 


titled to be represented here whether you respect 
them or not; and the man who is chosen to rep- 
resent them holdsa seathereas your peer. When 
you expel him you disfranchise them. When 
you expel the Representative you deprive the 
constituents of their voice. And are they to be 
disfranchised until they elect a man whom you 
This question is notto 
be evaded. j 
issue. We are not to be told this party or that 
party is in the wrong, these conclusions or those 
conclusions are not to be tolerated. I say this 
House of Representatives must—I speak the word 
advisedly—must receive the member whom any 
constituency willelect to represent them. 

The gentleman from Maryland (Mr. Davis] 
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the resolution is placed, if that be the ground upon 
which it is offered, if gentlemen abandon ali pre- 
tense that it is according to law, that it is accord- 
ing to the Constitution, we will meet them on that 
groundalso. Forthe present we prefer to believe 
the House sits under the Constitution; that it is 
organized by the Constitution; that it exercises 
functions which the Constitution prescribes, and 
that its powers are limited by the Constitution. 
We pres to leave violations of the Constituuion 
to disunionists, whether they be South or North, 
whether they be off or on this floor. 

M y colleague from the third district [Mr. 
Scuenck] places his support of this resolution 
upon another ground. Tle says that the Consti- 
tution of the United States provides that for sen- 
timents uttered in this [louse no member shall be 
called in question in any other place. Ay, itdoes; 
and then,asl would draw the conclusion, the ex- 
pression of an opinion in this House upon a sub- 
ject of legislation is, @ fortiori, protected by the 
A member shall not be called 
in question for a libel uttered upon this floor, nor 
for any offense against private rights. Heis not 
to be intimidated by fear of the law, whether in- 
voked in the criminal or civil courts of the coun- 
try; and, @ fortiori, he is not to be called in ques- 
tion here by the House itself for the free expres- 
sion of opinion in fair debate. 

You may punish a man for disorderly conduet 
in the presence of the Ilouse. The Constitution 
expressly says so. ‘There is the limit to your 
power. You must bring the offense fairly within 
that definition. The construction of those words 
isnottobetoo narrow. Usage has given to them 
a very large scope; necessity, perhaps, has com 
pelled it; precedent has confirmed it. Yet, after 


| all,the offense, unlessitbea crime, must be brought 


We are not to be led from it by a false |! 


fairly within the meaning of those words. I take 

itupon myself to say that by no stretch of the 
| imagination can the decorous, candid, honest ex 
pression of opinion upon a matter of legislation 
pending before the House be construed into dis 
orderly conduct. 

Mr. BOUTWELL. If the gentleman will per- 
| mit me to interrupt him, I desire to ask a single 

question for the purpose of ascertaining whether 
| we understood him correctly. Did he say that 
the power under the Constitution to expel a mem- 
ber was limited to the cause of disorderly conduct? 

Mr. PENDLETON. Yes, sir, | said it was 
| so limited. I said that every case in which the 


l| power of censure or expulsion could be invoked 


having announced his opinion of the course of my | 


| colleague, and the reason why he should be pun- 


ished, contented himself with citing two examples 
in which the House had exercised this power. 
One was the case of the gentlernan from Mary- 
land, (Mr. Harris,}] upon whom a vote of cen- 
sure was passed day before yesterday. This res- 
olution was moved by the gentleman from IIli- 
nois, [Mr. ATS who at the time called 
the previous question. ‘The gentleman from Ma- 
ryland [Mr. Davis] is too much of a lawyer to 
think that a case is of much authority when it is 
decided without opportunity for argument. The 
other case, and the only other case to which he 
alluded, was that of Mr. Giddings. In 1842 he 
introduced a resolution in reference to the mutiny 
on the Creole, whereupon a gentleman rose in 
his place and moved that he be censured by the 
House, and he was censured. Does the gentle- 
man think that was a fair case in which to exer- 
cise this power? 
Does he believe the case was fairly within the 
jurisdiction of the House? Ifnot, he willscarcely 
cite it as authority for the exercise of the same 
power in this case. 

The gentleman will pardon me’if I say that he 
diminished very much the force of his argument 


when in conclusion he told us that this was such || 


acase that with law orazainst law, under the Con- 
stitution or against the Constitution, he would ex- 
pel my colleague. Ifthat be the position on which 


Does he approve of the censure? | 





| 


| and exercised by the House for acts done in its 
presence must be brought by some latitude of con- 


|| struction, whether more or less broad, within a 


fair interpretation of the words ** disorderly con- 
duct.”’ 

Now, sir, just here I am reminded that two 
gentlemen from Indiana and one gentleman from 
Maryland undertook yesterday to ask us what 
rights of free debate were enjoyed inthe congress 
at Richmond. That, sir, is entirely tmmatertal 
tome. I do not know. I do not propose to cite 
them as authority for any purpose. 1 do not pro- 
pose to limit or measure our rights of free debate 
by any rule which they may adopt. It is noth- 
ing to me what their rules allow or their prac- 
tice tolerates. They may be as tyrannical as the 

entleman from Maryland or the gentlemen from 
Indiana would have us suppose them to be. They 
| may be as tyrannical as either of those gentlemen 
| would make this House. Do you mean to fol- 

low theirexample? Do you mean to make this 
| House conform in its rules of order and debate 
| to the practice of the congress in Richmond? 
| I saidamomentago that the usiform practice of 
| deliberative bodies sustained the position which I 
| assumed, and that if there were exceptions they 
| were so distinct, so well known, that they served 
| only to mark the progress of legislative bodies 
| 
| 


toward the perfection of free deliberation. 

How was it when John Quincy Adams pre- 
sented a petition in this House for a dissolution 
| ofthe Union? I beg gentlemen to understand that 
| | do not introduce this example or others for the 
| purpose of comparing the views of my colleague 
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with the wews which were then expressed. [ |, Thomas Corwin in 1347 attacked the Adminis- 1 
adduct merely as a striking dlastration. ‘That || tration upon the policy, the conduct, the origin, || 
proposition went to the very foundation of the || and the justness of the Mexican war. The ma- 


Government. It struck at the very root of the 
whole governmental system. Yet not in defer- 
ence to the opinions either of Mr. Adams or the 
petitioners, but in deference to the right of free- 
dom of debate, the House refused to censure him. 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of I!linois. I do not 
know whether I understood the gentleman. I 
understood him to state that under the Constitu- 
tion, in his judgment, this House had no power 
to expel a member except for disorderly conduct. 

Mr.PENDLETON., I will teli the gentleman 
exactly what I said. 
must, byagreateror less latitude of construction, 
be fairly brought within the meaning of the ex- 
pression ** disorderly conduct.” 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. I believe 
that in the last Congress two gentlemen were ex- 
peiled from this Hlouse. If tl am not mistaken 
the gentleman from Ohio voted for their expulsion. 
Was that for ** disorderly conduct”’ in the House ? 

Mr. PENDLETON. Who were they? 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. Mr. Bur- 
nettand Mr. Reed. 

Mr. PENDLETON. 1 voted for their expul- 
sion because they left their places here and went 
into the armies of the confederates. Do you not 
call that disorderly conduct? 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. Thatisthe 
gentleman’s definition of disorderly conduct, and 
I accept it. : 

Mr. GARFIELD. 1 dislike to interrupt the 
gentleman, but | wish to ask the gentleman a 
question, not to interfere with the course of his 
argument, but to draw him out upon this subject. 
Suppose I, in a decorous manner, should rise in 
my place and introduce a resolution against the 
approaching campaign and plans of Grant about 
to be adopted on the Potomac; suppose IJ, having 
knowledge of those plans, in supportof my argu- 
ment should tell what his plans were in this House, 
should expose them, should state the number of 
men; that one column was going in this direction, 
and another in that; suppose 1, by my speech, 
made in the most becoming manner, as faras style 
18 concerned, should tell the entire plans and op- 
erations of the campaign just aboutto commence, 
that would not be discourteous or indecorous; yet 
Iask the geutleman if that would be an offense 
for which | could be censured or expelled? 

Mr. PENDLETON. 1 will answer my col- 
league. If he obtained these facts and details and 
plans from public newspapers, if they were mat- 
ter of public notorit ty, 1t would be perfectly right 
to use them, and it would not be within the power 
of the House to expel him for their use; if he 
went tothe War Department and obtained the 
knowledge of the facts in confidence from those 
charged with their-execution, if he obtained them 
surreptitiously, if he obtained them as a member 
of Congress under the seal of confidence which 
exists between officers of the same Government, 
and coming here, having a right toask this House 
to close its doors to receive a communication of 
that kind, he should not do that, but should make 
his speech the means of communicating informa- 
tuon to the enemies of the country, it would be 
disorderly conduct in the highest possible degree. 

{ was about to say that Mr. Adams in 1842 pre- 
sented a petition for a dissolution of the Unton. 
It was sent here from Haverhill, Massachusetts. 
Mr. Adams presented it, and asked its reference to 
a select committee, and immediately Mr. Gilmer, 
of Virginia, and subsequently Mr. Marshall, cf 
Kentucky, moved a resolution of censure. [| rec- 
ollect the scene. I remember where the old man 
stood in yonder Hall. 1 recollect he rose in his 
place all trembling with excitement, and in one of 
those historic speeches which will live as long as 
the history of the English language shall remain, 
vindicated the right of the people to petition fora 
redress of their grievances, and the right of Repre- 
sentatives to present their petitions en this floor. 
And he argued the question against all comers; the 
lists were kept open day by day, until, ashamed of 
the efforts they had made to repress this freedom 


of debate in the American Congress, the majority, | 


who had at first persistently refused, at last laid 
the resolution on the table. 

Gentlemen will say to me this proposition to 
dissofve the Union was made in time of peace 


I said that to give this | 
House jurisdiction to expr la member, the offense 


jority did not agree with him; they abhorred his || 
views; but in deference to this great right of free || 
debate in a representative body they permitted it \| 
to pass uncensured. {| 
Again, in 1856, a Senator from Ohio, Mr.Wape, | 

in time of peace, speaking of this Union which | 
| you now affect so much to revere, used this lan- | 
guage: 


which 1 belong 


| they think they have not, be it so. 


* But southern gentlemen stand here and in almost all 
their speeches speak of the dissolution of the Union as an 
element of every argument, as though it were a peculiar 
condescension on their part that they permitted the Union 
to stand atall. If they do not feel interested in upholding 
this Union, if it really trenches on their rights, if it endan- 
gers their institutions to such an extent that they cannot 
feel secure under it, if their interests are violently assailed 
by means of this Union, [ am not one of those whoexpect 
that they will long continue underit. Lam not one of those 
who would ask them to continue in sucha Union. ft 
would be doing violence to the platform of the party to 
i see nothing at present which I think 
should dissolve it; but if other gentlemen see it, I say 
again that they have the same interest in maintaining this 
Union, in my judgment, that we of the North have. If 


|} hold men in this Union, tor the attempt to do so, it seems 
| to me, would subvert the first principles of the Government 


| he was correct? 


under which we live.’’—Congvressional Globe, third session 
Thivty-Fourth Congress, vol. 34, p. 25. 
Did Senators agree with him? 


Did they think | 
Did they believe that there was 


| no power of coercion, and that any attempt at co- | 
| ercion would destroy the principles of the Gov- 


ernmentunder which we live? Yet the American | 
Senate did not think itself called on to passa vote 
of censure or expulsion. 

Again, sir, my venerable colleague on the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means from Pennsylvania 





You cannot forcibly || 


| practicable in itsmeans, and ruinous in its cons 


| (Mr. Stevens] said from his place in this House, || 


on the 9th of December, 1862, upon the question 
of the admission of West Virginia: 

* Now, these rebellious States being a power by the ac- 
knowledgment of European nations, and of our own na- | 
tion, subject and entitled to belligerent rights, have become 
subjectto allthe rules of war. L hold the Coustitution has 
no longer the leasteffect upon them.” - 7 . ° 
“lence I hold that none of the States now in rebellion 
are entitied to the protection of the Constitution, and Iam | 
grieved when [hear those high in authority sometimes talk- 
ing of the constitutional difficulties of enforcing measures 


| against this belligerent power, and the next moment disre- 


garding every vestige and semblance of the Constitution | 
by acts which alone are arbitrary.”’ ’ e ° ° 
‘This talk of restoring the * Union as it was under the 
Constitution as it is,’ is one of the absurdities which I have | 
heard till [have becomesick of it. This Union can never 
be restored as it was. There are many things which ren- 
dey suchaneventimpossible. ‘This Union shall never, with 
my conseut, be restored under the Constitution as itis, with ~ 
slavery protected by it.’—Congressional Giobe, vol. 47, 
part 1, p. o». | 


That was the language of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania. I do notcite his language to crit- 
icise it. 1 will institute no comparison between 
his views and those of my colleague. The gen- 


tleman knows that I entertain for him the kindest || 


personal feeling, and that 1 would say nothing | 
offensive to his feelings. Did the House agree 
with him? Did any one ever venture to offer a 
proposition to expel him? He believed it hon- | 


| estly, he said it legitimately, in the exercise of a 


; constitutional right. 


Sir, | honor him for speak- 
ing it boldly, and I honor this House for not 
having presumed to violate his right to speak it. 
And yet I cal! the attention of my honorable 
friend from Ohio, [Mr. GarFie.p,] who is soloud 
in his denunciations of our colleague [Mr. Lone] | 


| for having uttered these sentiments in time of war, 


that even at the moment when the gentleman from 


| Pennsylvania spoke, the hosts were marshaled for 


country that the Union never could be restored, | 
| and that with his consent it never should be. 


| then, when you had sent your soldiers to that field 


the fight at Fredericksburg, that even then the 
pause in the click of the telegraph wire which he 
told us was the certain signal that the dread con- 
test of arms had begun, was so distinct that its 
very silence was heard all overthis land. It was 


under pretense of maintaining the Union and sap- 
porting the Constitution, that the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania rose and told you and them and the 


On the 11th of February, 1861, Mr. Craige, of 
North Carolina, introduced a resolution into this 
House requesting the President to acknowledge | 
the independence of the southern confederacy, to 
receive its embassadors, and to adjust terms of | 
commercial intercourse, By the concurrence of 
the gentleman from Indiana (mr. CoLrax] it was | 


referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 








| to offer one. 





April ly 


Did we have any resolution of cay< 


<> - — - 
— _— 


sion? No member dreamed that it w ~ : X 


Need I dwell longer upon this subieer> 
intended to go back to those sp|; nd a. 
tions of English liberty which oc. “i 
time of our Revolution. 1 had inu nded t 
to ‘pen the words of Lord Chatham utte; 
and again in the British Parliament geai.., 
then pending war in America. ‘The ale 
hour rule bids me be brief. [pn Janua > Nieae 
he said: “Ys 16, 


“The gentleman tells us America is obstinate 
is almost in open rebellion. I rejoice that Roost 
sisted. Three million people so dead to ail the { 
liberty as voluntarily to submit to be slaves. ae 


4 


. wr 
been fit instruments to make slaves of the rest.» 
In November, 1777, eighteen months af, 
Declaration of Independence, after two y, 
war, he said: ial 


“As to conquest, my lords, I repeat, it is jmp- 
You may swell every expense and every effor: oop 
extravagantly—pile and accumulate every assistano, 
you can buy or borrow ; traffic and barter with oy 
pitiful German prince that sells and sends | 
the shambles of a toreigu prince—your efforts ay, 
vain and impotent. If I were an American as | 
Englishman, while a foreign troop was landed i, 
try | would never tay down my arms, never, yey, 

** But in such a war as this, unjust in its 


r 


1S SI 
i 


prin 
pene } 


quer 


I would not contribute a single effort nora single si) 


And Mr. Burke, in 1781, after the surr, , 
Yorktown had secured the defeat of the By: 
America, exclaimed: 


** The noble Jord said the war was not dise; 
was only unfortunate. For my part [ must cont 
call it disgraceful, not unfortunate. [ consider ; 
alike, victories and defeats ; towns taken and tow; 
ated; new generals appointed and old generals yy 
they are all alike calamities ; they all spur us 
fatal business. Victories give us hopes; defeats mak 
desperate ; and both instigate us to goon.” ‘ 
* ** Give us back our force nor protract this burde, 

disgraceful, for it is not au unfortunate war.” 


And yet, were they censured? Did the  firg: 
gentleman of England ”’ leave the Speaker's 
to move a vote of censure or expulsion? 

But why go so far back? Within this yes 
in the French Chamber, Thiers, returning of 
twelve years of exile from office and | 


1 


| raised his voice for the liberty of France: “Gi, 
| usa free press; give us free ballot; give us f 


debate in these halls—these are the essentia 
free government—and I will bea grateful a 
dient subject of the rap oe If you will : 
warn you, that as the dauphin did not s 
Louis XVI, as the Duke of Reichstadt d 
succeed the great Napoleon, as the sons of L 
Philippe are now in exile, so neither wil 
imperial prince succeed to the throne of his f 
and perpetuate the dynasty of the second Ns 
leon.’’ And when,in the same debate, Count M 
ny, the President, rudely assailed a speaker w! 
uttered like sentiments, and a Councilor of Si 
followed it up by the use of the word “ traitor 
the indignant members with one accord ros 
their places and with irresistible authority ce- 
manded that the insolent menial of despotic power 
should recall and apologize for the oflensi 
word, : 

And shall it be said that in the American Con- 
gress there is less freedom of debate than in Log: 
land under the house of Hanover, or in France, 
when she lies a helpless victim, scarce palpulating, 
in the grasp of a Bondeacts? 

The gentleman from Maryland (Mr. Davs 
told us last night, in terms of eloquence whic! 
cannot emulate, that when Lord Chatham, ze, 
feeble, wrapped in flannel and suffering froma 
ease, came resting upon the arm of his still greet’ 
son, to address for the last time the Britis 
House of Lords, and to die upon the foor, 
came to speak against the dismemberment o! 
British empire. It is true, and what did he say 
‘“*T told you this war would be disastrous; I pr 
dicted its consequences; | told you you cel d not 
conquer America; I begged you to conci® 
America; you would not heed my advice. ? 
have exhausted the country; you have sacra 
its men; you have wasted its treasures; you" 
driven these colonies to declare their indepen 
ence; you have driven them into the armse!"" 
ancient and hated enemy, and now, withouts'™ 
ing a blow, without firing a shot, cowardly en ; 
difficulties as you were traculent in success)” 

ropose to yield through fear to France Sa 
Sav refused as justice to America.”” Dit! 
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ntieman from Maryland that pos- 

lay when the history of that civil 

-e been reproduced in this land an 

! » may come to this House and hur 
se W ) are now In power these bitter 

because they have shown them- 

) make an honorable peace even as 

en unable to make a victorious war? 
man from Maryland besought the 
e swerved from its fixed purpose 
‘with the last dollar and 
nw? Sir, his reading told him such 
hort: tion would full soon be needed. 
r, 1781, after Cornwallis had surren- 
Yorktown and the last batde of the Revo- 
i heen fought, the House of Commons 
tenes to the throne assured his Majesty 
. casa vote all the resources of the empire 
segs rebellion in America. In March of 

xt year, in the early spring, in less than six 

ivatsame House of Commons voted those 

‘ies to the realm who advised the fur- 
ecutionof the war. And here this House 
» yoted down the Crittenden resolu- 


’ 
| 
i 





177 ~ arasecute the war 


or] 





oe i less than three years ago was passed 
only two dissenting votes. 
“Phe gentleman from Maryland paid a splendid 


: )the power of public opinion. He com- 
, i itto the sea, whose tidal waves obey the 
jing of the moon, and roll and swell and 
ewoy with restiess and resistless force, and yet 


’ f id 


te the level from which all height is meas- | 
‘But, like the ocean,’’ said he, ‘it has | 


s whose eternal stillness is the condition of 


ty. Those depths of opinion are not 
fee.’ Did he forget what 


——-* Woo'd the slimy bottom of the deep 


i 4nd mocked the dead bones which lay scattered by?” 
. * ° * * 7 * * * 
What sights of ugly death within mine cyes! 
vi wht I saw a thousand fearful wrecks !’’ 


* . * . * * - * 7 


scattered in the bottom of the sea.”’ 


Sir, if there be depths of public opinion where 
year, ( | stillness reigus, there gather, even as fes- 
jeath lies in those ocean depths, the de- 
forms of truth, and right, and freedom. 


motion is the condition of their purity. 


r 


| 
8 D 
r its progress? 


surging waves would wash away every trace of 


e think this resolution would for one instant || 
Did he not know that the | 


its existence? Did he suppose this puny effort 
would avail him? The rocks of the eternal hills 
, ean stay the waves of the ever rolling sea. 
t Louis Nothing but the principles of truth and right can 
' siay the onward progress of public opinion in this 
a ourcountry as it swells and sways and surges in 
- this mad tempest of passion ais seeks to find a 
tM secure resting place. 
ier W he gentleman exhorted his friends to accept 
MH slate the issue, absolute victory or absolute ruin; and 
raitor, then he painted the absolute ruin of this Govern- 
ee ment. Even he could conceive it possible. He 
rity ribed this home of liberty deserted; this tem- 
A ig pe reared by our fathers destroyed; its grace and 
i symmetry and beauty gone; its pillars fallen; its | 
sidlie, walls thrown down; and amid ‘* this chaos of 
al r those who accept this issue, brave, determ- 
Prat . ned, tearful, sorrowing, overwhelmed with it in 
oy ‘common fate. He exhorted his friends in this 
— House and in the country—he expressly excluded 
iis you, my fellow Democrats, and your constituenis 
—lo accept this alternative. Do it, he exclaimed, 
on and Jet the world know that this age has produced 
i am 4 hildren upon whom Heaven has visited the 
sins of their fathers. 
j a Sir, I trust in God the catastrophe may never 
' me. I trust that the ages, as they roll on, will 
| we nor thus be called to pass judgment on the men 
7 o'these days, But, if it must be so, my imagin- | 
oa 2 “Ut pletures another scene. When your work 


ve accomplished, when your mission shall 

a Ye executed, when our Constitution is dead, when 

wer Sur hberties are gone, when our Government is 
*stroyed, when these States—no longer held se- 
“ure In their proper position by the power of our 
matchless Constitution, so that they emulate in 
a irdant action the stars,as by the divine decree 
they encircle in their mysterious courses the foot- 


Strol 


. ‘of the eternal throne, and extract from the 
eras ot of conflicting elements the true music 

* ie 8p 
discordar 
with ciyj 


ould ' } 


d 





| fends and drenched in fraternal blood,”’ 


heres—shall have given place to “ States || 
it, dissevered, belligerent, to a land rent || 
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history will hold its dread inquest, and in the pres 


ence of appalled humanity will render judgment 


‘ 
’ 
i 


that base and degenerate children, deserting the 
te achings of their fathe rs, de sertuung the teachings 
of the past, departing from the ways of pleasant- 


1 
nessand peace, rebellin 
! 
benef 


elling against the wisdom and 
cence of the Almighty, with hearts filled 
with pride and souls stained with fanaticism and 
blow, and at the 
vnant and outraged Heaven 
wreaked upon them the just retribution of their 
terrible and nameless crime. 

Mr. A. MYERS. Mr. Speaker, I hardly 
know whether to say that this is a glorious or a 
sad day for the Republic. I make use of that ex- 
pression because we may think it a sad day for 
this country when men can arise in this Hall and 
announcedoctrines such as are contended for by 
traitors in arms. 


i 


passion, struck the matricidal 


same moment ind 








But, sir, it may be a glorious 
day for us,in this, | had almost said the darkest 
hour of our nation, to know who here sympathize 


with treason. This knowledge will serve to unite 


{all patriots of every party. I believe that the 


scenes which we have witnessed here for the last 
two or three days, and the declarations that have 
been made, are to be among the things which will 
aid in leading us to victory, because the country 
will see who are its friends and enemies. . 

We have had brought into this discussion 
eminent men living, and had exhumed for our 
admiration the opinions of the eminent dead. 
When I heard men who haveability, on that side 
of the Chamber, speak of the patriotism of a Pitt, 


and others inthe English Parliament, and wish to 


i 


assimilate their positions to that assumed by de- 
clared treason on this floor, I considered it a 
double insuli—an insult to the memory of the 
English patriots, and an insult to the memory of 
the fathers ofour revolutionary struggle. 

I propose, Mr. Speaker, to look at this matter 
not as a politician. We have had too many po- 
litical stump speeches on italready. There isa 
great difference between the case of Pitt and Chat- 
ham and that of the honorable member from Ohio. 
It is, perhaps, not right for me to refer to the 
other gentleman who was an honorable member 
of this House until by the vote of censure he be- 
came a dishonorable one. Sir, to compare Wil- 
liam Pitt and Chatham, who stood up for the col- 


onies fighting because they were taxed without | 


representation, to a man who is giving aid to 
rebel States which are fighting against a Govern- 
ment which had given them while slave States 
and in the Union representation without taxation, 
the attempt to make cases like these parallel, is an 
insult to the dead as well as to the living. 

We have before this high court a man charged 
with crime—not the crime of overt, but of ex- 
pressed treason. Must this House wait before we 
can expel a man until he has his weapons in his 
hands? Shall we delay action until the gentle- 
man from Ohio, who is now charged before this 
House, is caught with a revolver in his hand in 
the service of Jeff. Davis? Are we bound to 
wait until h > enters the re bel army before we can 
exclude or censure him? ‘That, sir, would em- 
phatically be *‘ locking the stable door after the 
horse had been stolen.’’ 

We have on several occasions had gentlemen 
upon the other side of the House, from time to 
time, but always at the wrong time, bringing for- 
ward proy ositions to pay our soldiers and sea- 
men in gold, and among these patriotic gentlemen 
was the one whose case is now under considera- 
tion. After this, whenever we hear gentlemen 
on the other side of this House again proposing 
to pay the soldiers and seamen in gold, the next 
declaration we may expect to hear from the same 
source will be that they are in favor of a recog- 
nition rather than the subjugation of the southern 
confederacy. 

I am somewhat surprised to hear opposition 
members from the State of Pennsylvania speak 
with indignation of the usurpations, as they say, 
of this Administration and the violations of the 
Constitution of which it has been guilty in car- 
rying on this war. Why, sir, we hear men talk 
upon this floor as though the present Administra- 
tion had violated the Constitution inevery article, 
in its letter and in its spirit too. Do they not 
know that in times of war you cannot always be 

overned by the same rules as in times of peace? 
Bo they not know or have they forgetten that in 
the State of Pennsylvania the man they loved su 


—_ — we 


well and of whose prival character they may 
pi rhap be so justly proud, who was then stand 
ard-bearer last fall, that he 

that doctrine in substance? 


candida ( 


en years ago declared 

Yes, sir, this same 
declared deliberately in a decision de- 
livered by him on the benchof the supreme court 
of Pennsylvania—and | call the attention of the 
louse to it—that 

“Pn adequate emergencies martial law suspends the writ 
of Aabeas corpus, inflicts summary punishment, appropri 
ates private property without regard to the guarantees of 
the Constitution; infer arma stient leges.’’—Sharpless ve 
Mayor of Philadelphia, 9 Warris, 178 

There, sir, you have the doctrine of one of the 
able men of the Democratic party of our own 
State. And we hear gentlemen upon this floor 
in every debate speaking of the violation of the 
Constitution upon the part of this Government 
by confiseation, by a suspension of the writ of 
habeas corpus, by the arraignmentand trial of men 
without jury, and sending Vallundigham within 
the rebel lines. 

But, sir, these things are only indirectly perti 
nent to the question before the House. Shall we 
expel this member? T have not read the rule of 
this House which requires that you must draw 
up an indictment with ten or fifteen counts in it 
before you can try and expel amember. Gen- 
tlemen upon the other side of the Chamber seem 
to think that when the Speaker arraigned this 
member he should have drawn an elaborate in 
dictment with quasi-charges and counts init, As 
I understand our rales and our Constitution, they 
require no such thing. ‘The only form which 1s 
necessary for this House to expel a member for 
the utterance of an objectionable sentimentis sim 
ply to state briefly the ground of objection in the 
resolution, Sir, plain Saxon would suit me and 
my constituents in such cases; but the elegant 
diction of the Speaker I have no doubt is better 
suited to this body. The men who are fighting 
our battles would come to the point very much 
sooner and dwell upon it more briefly than law- 
yers would. Were the matter given them to de- 
cide, their only resolution would be: ‘*Resolved, 
That the member from Olio be taken neck and 
heels and thrown out.’’ That is about the way 
a soldier would express it; but it would not do in 
this House. The Speaker knew such words would 
not be exactly parliamentary, and therefore he 
adopted the language of the resolution before us. 

Now, sir, | propose to prove what the resolu- 
tion charges from the gentleman’s own speech in 
the few moments in which I shall trouble the 
Llouse,and | do not propose to trouble the gallery. 
These galleries seem to be a nuisance to some mem 
bers here. [know notwhy,unlessit be from the fact 
that their applause accompanies the debate upon 
only one side of this quesuon, and thatis not from 
the quarter over the way. No wonder, wheu we 
see so many biue coats occupying the space be 
hind us, that the y have no upprobatory teet of 
joy at the eXpression of sentiments such as we 
have heard on the other side of the House. 
call no man a traitorin this House. 
hardly polite, 


I will 
It would be 
It would certainly not be parlia 
mentary, unless it were justat such a point where 
my honorable friend from Indiana [Mr. Orta} 
caught the word Jast night. [| purpose showing 
that the henorable gentleman trom Olio, [Me 
Lona,] whose cuse we have under consideration, 
feels like a traitor, speaks like one, and enter- 
tains their opinions. When a man feels like a 
traitor, when a man talks like a traitor, and when 
aman boldly expresses the sentiments of a trai- 
tor, he has no right to a place upon this floor 
You may judge him by his own declarations. A 
man Who falls into the guilt of crime never reaches 
that pointat once. He may be innocent at first 
Ile may delay at first. When, however, he has 
got half way he does coolly and deliberately what 
he would have shrunk from with horror at the 
beginning. 

My honorable friend from Ohio [Mr. Sracp 
Inc} anticipated some of my points. 1 am glad 
to agree with my honorable frietid who has graced 
the judicial bench. Lam happy to reach the same 
conclusion as docs a gentleman of such ability 
I would not be understood to say that great minds 
run in the same channel so far as 1 am concerned 

How does the gentleman from Ohio open his 
argument? He says: 

* A little over three years ago Whe present oceupant of 


the presidential mansion, at the omer end of the avenue 
came into thie city under cover of night, disguised to pt 
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rlouk and Seotch cap, lest, as was feared by his friends, 
he mighthave received a warmer greeting than would have 
been agreeable on his way through Baltimore atthe hands 
of the constituents of the honorable gentleman from Mary 
land, (Mr. Davis.]”’ ; 


l ask every man in this House, Mr. Speaker, 


to notice the premeditation and the sneering grat- 


tification with which the gentleman from Ohio says | 


ese things, Before | came to that I should bh uve 
stated that this effort of his was not anextem)o- 
raneous one. We have the record on that. On 
Saturday last the Spe aker drew out the gre ntle- 
man from Ohio to make a statement on the sub- 
He said that he had had the manuscript 
prepared for more than four weeks. For four 
wecks he had sat in his room, while the moon 
had waxed and waned, while the sun had risen 
above and gone below the horizon thirty times, 
pondering over the manuscript of his speech. 
‘* Yes,’’ he says, ** | have looked over it and de- 
liberated upon it.’? He cannot therefore ask us 
not to give his language its full effect. His speech 
not the emanation of a heated contest when the 
ood is up and words are hastily uttered and 
angnage incautiously used, Whatever excuse 
might be offered under such circumstances can- 
not be suggested in favor of a man who has 
waked and slept four weeks upon his well-ma- 
tured speech. 

Why so unkind a fling at the honorable gen- 
tleman from Maryland? Is it because that glo- 
rious old State bas recently declared that she de- 
sires no slaves to tread her soil? 

In the words whi h l have re ad you find the 
disposition with which the member from Ohio 
|Mr. Lone] starts out. 
his heart. 


jes . 


, 


i 
i 
' 
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He has this lurking in 
I will show you where he gives us an 
insieht as to how he took the oath of allegiance 
inthis House. Hedoes not say that in reference 
to himself, but he states that Galileo, after he had 
been in prison, after he had been almost starved 
to death, after he had been forced to abjure his 
belief in the Copernican system, as he rose from 
the ground said, ** The earth sull turns round, not- 
withstanding.’’ He goes on to say: 

"So it will be with the man who is forced to take the 
oath to save himself, his family, and his property. He tay 
take it, but in his heart he will detest and despise the au 
thority that requires it, Will sucha man be devoted to or 
make a good citizen of the Government in which he lives: 
The history of Poland, of Hungary, of Ireland, and of Italy 
furnishes an answer to the question. If imperial Gevern 
ments are not able to hold in submissive obedience small 
portions Of @ Vast empire, once in revolt, bow much less 


i. Government having for its basis the consent of the gov 
erned.”? 


[ie was forced to take the oath in order to get 


a seat in this Congress and draw greenbacks in- | 


stead of rebel rags. Sir, the leaders, I know, 
would do just so; and the leaders in the rebel ranks 
this side of the Union lines do the same thing. 
Sir, aman can picture his own case very well 
by supposing another. It shows me the dispo- 
nition that actuated the member when he came at 
last to make the other declaration which he did. 
You tellme youcanconvictaman ofcrime without 


i 


| gentleman from Kentucky, gives another insult to 


i} 
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| is there wrong in the opinions of the member from 


| face of the foe, it is a conclusive fact, so far as 


| word **abolition.’* How harmoniously that word 
| chimes upon the ears of Democrats! 


4 . . i] 
circumstanual evidence, without a chain of testi- | 


mony. I know that positive proof is often brought 


against a criminal, but more frequently it is cir- 
cumstantial. He generally takes the night-time, 
secks secrecy, whispers not his intention to those 
round him, but atthe proper time he may mutter 
the true feelings of hisown heart. Now,I sayin 
those declarations we find the disposition. He 
charged the Government with being despotic. 
He says: 

“The brief period of three short years has produced a 
fearful change in this free, happy, and prosperous Govern- 
ment; so free in its restraints upon personal liberty, and 
so gentle in its demands upon the resources of the people, 
that the celebrated Humboldt, after traveling through the 
country, on his return to Europe said, ‘The American peo 
ple have a Government which you can neither see nor 
feel.’ So different is it vow, and so great is the change, 
that the inquiry might well be made to-day, are we not in 
Constantinople, in St. Petersburg, in Vienna, in Rome, or 
in Paris?) Military governors and their provost marshals 
override the laws, and the echo of the armed heel rings 
forth asciearly now in America as in France or in Austria, 
and the President sits to-day guarded by armed soldiers, 
stationed at every approach leading to the Executive Man 
sion.”’ 


1S 


What, sir, compare our Government with those 
penne There is the language. And why 
do I contend that evinces the disposition and heart 
of a traitor? I contend so because that is the very 
language of those who have rebelled, or didall but 
rebel so long as they were permitted to occupy 


seats upon this floor and in the other end of the 
Capitol. 


| And yet how is that argument taken up upon the 


erally do must disavow these sentiments, who 


What is the next pointofevidence? He then, 
speaking with reference to the subjugation of the 
South, and in relation to language used by the 


the loyalty of the nation. | say these little straws 
of testimony also show which way the wind of 
the feelings of that man’s opinions blows. He 
must give these listening galleries a specimen of 
his uneasiness, knowing as he does that they but || 
represent the loyal sentiments of thecountry. He 
says: 


Sut ‘subjugation’ is the watchword. Liberty and free- 
dom for the slave, and subjugation and extermination for |} 
the master, is the popularcry. Meetthem, fightthem, crush || 
them, says the gentieman from Kentucky, [Mr. Smiru.] 
Sir, that is easily said upon this floor, and is popular with 
those who from day to day fill the gallery of this House.’ |} 


Oh, how some of us hate popular opinion when 
that popular opinion all runsin a popular current! 
We hear the argument that because the last Con- 
gress did not expel Mr. Conway, therefore this 
Congress cannot expel aman who says his feel- 
ings are more with Richmond than with Wash- 
ington. Because that Congress failed to do its 
duty, is this one to follow in the same channel? 





other side of the House? Did you ever, Mr. 
Speaker, hear so many conflicting reasons for the 
same conclusion? Nearly all of them must rise 





| in their places and say that they disavow the sen- 
| timents of the member from Ohio, [Mr. Lone.] 


Why? Great God! if they who vote as they gen- | 


but rebels would sustain the man who utters them? | 
Why, sir, Lask gentlemen on the other side, what 


Ohio? If youcannotagree with those sentiments 
there must be some error. What is the error? 
Sir, it is that terrible error which gives aid and 
comfort to the enemy. ‘They seem delighted to 
find the expressions of a few persons who before 
or atthe incipiency of the rebellion had carelessly 
declared ** Let the Union slide,’’ or some such in- 
cautious sentiment. I believe it is claimed that || 
a Senator from New Hampshire once offered a || 
petiuon to the Senate for a dissolution of the 
Union. Sir, | do not recollect that any such pe- | 
tition was ever offered by that Senator. I deny 
it, and the man who affirms such a thing must 
bring the proof. 


K 


| not gota pistol in his hand; he has 





Mr. Speaker, I shall vote for the expulsion 
of this member for the reason that I believe from 
his own declarations here before us and in the 


he can externally manifest it in such a place, | 
that he has deliberately, premeditatedly, and by 
words and actions manifestly shown that he pre- 
fers at this time the recognition of the southern | 
confederacy to its subjection, Now, sir, some 
men talk about the a ** subjection”’ and ‘*sub- 
jugation;”’ and there is a doleful how! over that 





They tell | 
us that everybody who does not vote the Demo- | 
cratic ticket is an abolitionist. Before this war || 
commenced who were the abolitionists? A few || 


| persons away up North who were trying by the || 


power of moral suasion and religion to introduce 
churches, schools, and freedom among the south- | 
ern people. ‘That was all they tried to do—these || 
few menaway up North. Did these abolitionists || 
affect the institution of slavery? Sir, they af- | 
fected it just as much as a large humble-bee could 
affect the skull of a darkey through its curly ton- || 
sorial luxuriance. [{Laughter.] | 

I once heard of an incident happening in a Dem- 
ocratic county in Georgia which may be applica- || 
ble here. An old colored man and his boy were 
working in a field. The boy noticed that as the || 
old man was going along hoeing corn or weeding | 
cotton a humble-bee alighted on his head, and was || 
working away with all its industry, energy, and | 
power, its long sting excited to its utmost capa- || 
city, every nerve in its brilliant body strained to || 
its utmost tension trying to reach the old man’s || 
cranium, but never touching that institution. So, || 
sir, before this war broke outa few persons in || 
the North were trying to sting the institution of || 
slavery. But the boy, not knowing that the old || 
man was perfectly secure, and feeling verv so- | 
licitous for paternal safety, seized a suck about | 
four feet long and two inches in diameter, and | 
saying, ‘‘ Daddy, stand still,’ brought it down || 
with a flail-like motion on the old man’s head, || 
missing the humble-bee angi nearly killing the old | 





| ull seven o’clock. 
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| 
/man. [Laughter.] So it has been wit! 


T) th the 
l€se Secession 


litionists and slavery. 
a few abolitionists at the North w 


Sts 


I OF o : 
and language never came within ee saat 8 
the slave States. Why? Because t} a 
were governed by Democrats, and “stone oe 
| of **free speech !”’ They undertook to Thea ae 
| head of the humble-bee of abolition ones 
club of secession, and they have knocked 
brains outof slavery, while the bee ofalyo! m3 — 
flown over, and is taking the circuit of 1) Cn = 
1¢ Ustoy 


What can you expect frcma man w} 
traitor? Is that parliamentary, sir? | ae : 
said yet that he is altogether a traitor. Het 

: NOt presented 
Jeff. Davis with a flag; he has not carried a, 
contraband goods that | know of down So... 
but must we wait until that time, and, Bitting he: 
listen to and witness everything but tha?! 

Sir, gentlemen grow eloquent over the |jher 
of speech. Has this House no right to say y 
are worthy members of this body? Have wo, 
right to purify this Hall and to exclude member 
for the utterance of treasonable sentiments as y 
as for bad character? The gentleman from, 9 
rises in his place here, and this is the cyly 
tion of his ideas: 


“1 believe that there are but two alternatives, ung 
are, either an acknowledgment of the independence ory} 
Scuth as an independent nation, or their complete 
gation and extermination as a people ; and of thes: 
natives | prefer the former.” 

We may admire the boldness of the utterane 
He who comes out thus plainly on the side of ths 
rebels shows more courage than the man y 
gets up and says he does not agree with thos 
reasonings, that it is a little nearer treason | 
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| he will go, but that he will still vote to retain suc 


a member in this House. 

They tell us we are afraid of public Opinion 
Yes, sir, we are afraid of loyal public opinion; : 
the man who has not learned to be afraid 


| may live to see the day when it may retur) 


his head, or else his children may curse the day 
when he was their father. Gentlemen are hor. 
fied at the phrase ‘* subjugating the South,” 

would have the people believe that it means some- 
thing very terrible, as if there was no such thing 
as Webster’s Dictionary in the country, and asif 
the people did not know that ‘ subjugation” or 
** subjection’? means no such thing as the slaying 


| of all the men, women, children, and Democrats 
of the southern States. 


{Laughter.} The word 
has no such meaning. It means the bring 
into legal submission and subjection to authority 


|| Louisiana has been subjugated; but has slaug 
| come upon the women and children? No,s 


Louisiana is coming back, Arkansas and other 
States are beginning to hold up their hand, Other 
States are being also subjugated in the same sense; 
and so the work will go on. 

They tell us we are making a political question 
of this, and ask us why it is that, if we do pot 
approve of the speech of the gentleman from Ohio, 
we subscribe for it. I will tell honorable g 
men why we subscribe for that speech. [tis for 
the purpose of showing our constituents why We 
vote to expel the member from Ohio. When ‘hey 
read that speech they will say “Amen” to out 
action, 

We have had everything dragged into this de 
bate by gentlemen on the other side. I wase- 


|| most afraid that they would bring to bear upor 


it a prayer of the Chaplain to the Senate whe, 
is said, prayed God the other day to giv 


| body ‘* more brains; more brains.’’ [Laughiter. 


l expected to have had that brought in as ev 

. r wohter 

dence that the Union party was lost. [Laughier.) 
oA 

Mr. Speaker, my colleague [Mr. BRooMALL| 


has asked me to yield him a portion of my ule, 


and I now do so with pleasure. 5 
Mr. COLFAX. As no gentleman claims te 
floor, I will move that the House take a recess 
I will state that I desire to ash 
the House to come to a vote upon this resolutiet 
this afternoon. Gentlemen on the other side & 


| the House, several of them, remarked to me y* 


terday that if the debate continued during the ~y 
and evening, and during to-day, they would thunk 
that would be a fair range of discussion, and (# 
they would assist in coming to a vote before 
adjournment over until Thursday. — an 

While up, I will say also in this connectio 
that when I shall rise to cloae the debate and men 
the previous question, while the rules would gi¥ 
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»tto make the closing speech, I donot 
> ail myself of that privilege. I desire 

to aval mys i , 

deman from Ohio [Mr. Lone] shall 

accorded to him of closing the 


I 


rivilege 


fer 1 have submitted the remarks I may | 


make . 

| . ask 
with this reservation, that should the gen- 

— the course of his observations depart 
em 


KS 


Mr. NOBLE. I hope this question will not be | 
ee i I myself have been | 


a vote to-night. 
onfined to my room, and I do not 


ressed tO 


W nN ‘ 


. eession, and I do not desire that sucha 
on as this should be voted on without the 
»  wilooe of being present. 
‘at. COX. I will say to my friend, the dis- 
ished Speaker, that there are several other 
ers who propose to speak, and I think there 
.verai gentiemen on this side of the House who 
¢ to speak this evening and before we 
ss. I think the bestarrangement, there- 


1, take avote on this resolution on Thursday, 
aod that when we come together on that day it be 
seal without further discussion. 

Svyeral Members addressed the Chair, desiring 


' 


»member in the House nearly is standing 


y 


the floor, and it is almost impossible to hear || 


s going On. 


Mr.COX. Including the gentleman from Ken- 


tucky 

Mr. SMITH. I submit the question of order, 
and ask the Speaker to recognize it. 

Phe SPEAKER pro tempore. The point of or- 
ler is well taken, and the business will not pro- 

| till the House comes to order. 

Mr. HARRINGTON. Iam willing to yield 
the floor for the purpose of a recess, if it is de- 


8 


Mr. HOLMAN. [hope we shall take a recess 
| seven o’clock without any further under- 
standing as to anything beyond. 

Mr. COLFAX. The gentleman from Ohio 
{Mr. Cox] made the suggestion that the debate 
be allowed to goon until Thursday, and the vote 
be taken then without further debate. I feel ita 
duty toask the House to come to an early vote 
upon this resolution, and as I have the matter in 
charge | must designate the time when I propose 
to move the previous question. I am willing, 

wever, to say that if there be a unanimous un- 
derstanding that we shall close this debate at half 


st twelve o’clock on Thursday, subject to the | 


speaking of myself and the gentleman from Ohio, 
(Mr. Lona,] I will consent to that. 

Mr. COX. Let me say right here, that the 
gentlemen on this side cannot consent to that, 
and I therefore withdraw any proposition I have 
made, Gentlemen here do not consenttoit. They 
‘not know how many may wish to debate this 
juestion, whether half a dozen or a dozen. 

Mr. ELDRIDGE. I wish to say to gentlemen 
pon the other side of the House, that there are 
gentiemen over here whoare ready to go on at this 
ioment, and who would rather go on now than 


ve cut off from expressing their views upon | 


this question, 
Mr. SMITH. Lask the gentleman from In- 
“iana to allow me a single word. I hope the 
gentleman from Indiana nor no other gentleman 
from that side will insist upon an early vote upon 
the question, 1 want each man on this side and 
on the other side to be heard who desires an op- 
portunity. 1 think it will be for the benefit of 
‘he country, and for the progress of truth and 
right, that this discussion be full and ample. I 
lope, therefore, that gentlemen will not insist 
upon a vote until all have been heard. 
‘ Mr. CRAVENS. I hope the House will ac- 
cord to the sentiments uttered b 
‘rom Kentucky. I know that there are many 
embers here who desire to be heard upon this 
a + seg It is a matter of the utmost import- 
a See should be heard, and I hope that 
uel ae an for closing this debate will be 
re h this ttme. I do think, however, that 
. 8 & propriety in taking a recess; and I hope 
Y colleague from Indiana will propose that, and 


Mr SMITH. I rise to the point of order that | 


the gentleman | 


I wish to do him full justice, and | 
+k the House to accord to him that cour- | 


rits of the controversy and indulge in | 
nersonal to myself, I shall ask the priv- | 


| be compelled to remain here during a | 


eo» ifany arrangement be made at all, would be | 





then let the debate go on without further arrange- 
ment. 

Mr. COLFAX. After my friend from Ken- 
tucky has been here as many years as some older 
members of the House he will entertain a differ- 


ent opinion. He will find that if it be proposed 


to let the debate run until every member who de- 


sires to shall have spoken on the subject, it will 
be months before we can come to a vote. Such 
atleasthas been my experienee. There have been 
more names proposed already to speak than can 
be accommodated in two or three days, and if it 
| be proposed that the debates shall continue until 
every member has had an opportunity to speak 
|; —and every member can speak and will be will- 
ing to speak—this matter will go on to the exclu- 
sion of all public business. 
Now, sir, | will conclude what I have to say. 
I will withdraw my motion for a recess, as gen- 
| tlemen desire more time for speaking, and as we 
are informed there are other gentlemen on that side 
of the House who are ready to go on now with- 
out recess. I will not demand the votes on the 
propositions to-night, but I give notice that at 
half past twelve o’clock on Thursday next I in- 
tend to ask the House to come to a vote onthe 
propositions subject to the two speeches I have re- 
ferred to. Then I will desire to test the question 
as to the sincerity of gentlemen on the other side 
| of the House who told me they wished the de- 
bates to be closed for reasons which they stated 


—not concerning the merits of the questions one 
| way or the other, but in order to proceed to the 
| consideration of the public business. If the de- 
| bates were suffered to continue to-day they told 
me that they would aid me in closing it at half 
past twelve o’clock on Thursday next. 

Mr. FENTON. Mr. Speaker, [ had hoped that 
discussion would have been closed on this reso- 
lution to-night, and that consent would have been 
given all around for that purpose. I trust that 
the effort of the gentleman from Indiana to close 
| it at half past twelve o’clock on Thursday next 
will be successful. The country demands that 
we should proceed to the consideration of other 
questions which are prevented from coming before 
the House by this discussion. It is time, sir, that 
we should dispose of the other great public ques- 
tions which are before us. ‘The tax bill is pend- 
| ing and ought to be acted on. The country de- 
mands that we should dispose of that important 
measure. The finances of the country are at this 
time staggering. Gold is rising to an unprece- 
dented extent. It is due to the people and to the 
Government that we should proceed at once to the 
consideration of the public business. 

Mr.GANSON. Isthereany tax bill before the 
House? Hasit been reported from the Committee 
of Ways and Means, or is it ready to be reported? 

Mr. FENTON. ‘The committee will be ready 
to reporta tax bill if this matter now pending 1s 
| disposed of at the time indicated by the gentleman 
from Indiana. The bill is prepared and already 
printed. 

Mr. GANSON. Then I am opposed to spend- 
ing any more time in making buncombe speeches 
if we can proceed to the consideration of legiti- 
mate business. 

Mr. KNAPP. I ask the gentleman from Indi- 
ana whether he will call fora vote on this resolu- 
tion to-night in any event? 

Mr. COLFAX. I will not. 

Mr. KNAPP. Then I will help the gentleman 
to close debate on the resolution. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I suggest that we take a re- 
cess until seven o’clock. 

Mr. COLFAX. Ihave already informed my 
colleague that I do not propose to take the vote 
to-night, and I hope that no recess will be taken. 

Mr. BROWN, of Wisconsin. With the ptrmis- 
sion of the gentleman from Indiana, | wil! move 
that the House take a recess. 

Mr. HARRINGTON. [yield forthe purpose 
of taking a recess, but for no other purpose. 

Mr. BROWN, of Wisconsin. I move that 
the House take a recess until seven o’clock this 
evening. 

Mr. COLFAX. Iam willing to sit here with- 
out a recess, if there are gentlemen on the other 
side who desire to continue the debate at this time. 

Mr. HARRINGTON. Ido not care whether 
there is a recess or not. 
| Mr. BROWN, of Wisconsin. 
| draw my motion. 





Then I with- 


THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


| expel the honorable member 


| lication, and I do not indorse it. 


Mr. HOLMAN. I renew it. 

The motion was disagreed to. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I move that the House take 
a recess until six o’clock this evening 

The motion was acreed to. 

And then (at half past four o’cloek, p. m ) the 
House took a recess until six o’clock p. m. 


r 


EVENING SESSION 

The House resumed its session at six o’clock, 
p.m. 

Mr. HARRINGTON, who was entitled to the 
floor. yi Ide d to 

Mr. CRAVENS, who said: I thank my col- 
league for the courtesy he has extended to me on 
this occasion, for it will enable me to make a few 


| remarks which perhaps otherwise I should not 


have the opportunity to offer. The Speaker an 
nounced to the Hlouse this evening before the re 
cess his determination to move the previous ques- 
tion on to-morrow, which will close the debate 
after this evening except one or two speeches. 
There are a number of gentlemen on this side of 
the House who desire to speak on this question 
before the 1 had intended if the 
discussion was continued to have spoken more at 
length than I shall now feel at liberty to do. § 
cannot do more now than state very ‘briefly my 
position on the subject before us 


debate is close d. 


; Under the cir- 
cumstances | would not even do that if I did not 
feel that this was a most important question, one 
involving the fundamental principles upon which 
the Governmentisestablished. I feel thatit ismy 
duty te enter my protest against the passage of 
the resolution if Ido no more. 

I regret the introduction of the resolution to 
from the second 


districtof Ohio. [regret that my colleague (the 


| Speaker of this House) should have felt it ncum 


bent on himself to offer the resolution of expul- 
sion. That work might have been assigned to 
some member less conspicuous with great pro 
priety, if it had to be done atall. I was not pres 
ent when the gentleman from Ohio made his 
speech, but I have read it carefully since its pub- 
I think it a 
speech that ought not to have been made under 
all the surrounding circumstances. I thoughtso 
before it was delivered, and so stated to the hon- 
orable member from Ohio, who had the frank 
ness to tell me that he was going to take in his 
speech the position he has taken; but, sir, while 
I doubted the propriety of his making the speech, 
I have not nor do T now doubt his perfect right 
tomakeit. He is responsible to his constituents, 
and to no one else. I do not believe that there is 
anything in the speech which should subject the 
honorable member to either censure or expulsion, 
I believe that if it was calculated to do harm to 
the Union cause the importance given to it by 
this resolution of expulsion will increase that 
harm a hundred fold. 

The gentleman, after reviewing the progress 
for the last three years in the prosecution of the 
war, comes to the conclusion that we have to ac- 
ce pt either one or the other of two alte rnatives, 
that is, we must acknowledge the southern con- 
federacy or we must subjugate and exterminate 
the southern people. Of the two he prefers the 
former. Now, sir, | do not agree that we have 
to accept either of his alternatives. I hope we 
may never be compelled to acknowledge the 
southern confederacy, and L can think of nothing 
more abhorrent to my mind than the idea of ex- 
terminating all the men, women, and children of 
the South. Ido not believe itis possible to do it, 
and if it were | would not accept it as an alterna- 
tive. My humanity revolts at the thought of blot- 
ting out-in blood eight millions of our own people. 

Sir, I have been astonished to hear gentlemen 
onthe other side talk so flippantly about exterm- 
inating the South, and populating that country 
with a better people; I think all such talk ‘dle and 
foolish. Lam not surprised that this questién 
has excited the public mind to the extent it has, 
for it rises in importance far above any personal 
bearing it may have on the gentleman from Ohio; 
it touches every member, it reaches home to the 
people, it goes to the very foundation of your 
Government. You strike down the freedom of 
debate here, and you will do the same thing with 
the people, How are the people to be heard here 
except through their Representative? Close his 


| lips, and what redress have they? None, except 
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that which is alw 1ys open to them for their 
from tyranny, and that is the right of 
revolution, The next move that will be made will 


eacaypy 


have a committee appointe d whose duty it 
sliall be to examine the speeches of members be- 
fore they are delivered, and determine what shall 
and what shall notbe said. It is coming to that, 
if we do not assert our right under the Constitu- 
tion to the freedom of debate, 

Now is the time when we ought to indulge the 


largest liberty of debate. We are in a terrible 


war, daily drawing on the blood and treasure of | 


the people to keep it up. New que stions are daily 
presented to us for discussion, and new issues are 
constantly before us. We have to meet these 
1sSUt s,and we must be free to do it. We will not 
be free if you establish a censorship over us, I 
revret to witness that spirit of proscriptive intol- 
erance which is manifested by the dominant party 
on this floor and elsewhere toward those who 
differ politically with them. 

Sir, in this great contest it will require the aid 
and support of every loyal man of the North to 
mut down armed rebellion and restore the Union. 
Those who are responsible now for the restora- 
tion of the Union, if they could comprehend the 
task before them, would see at once that they 
could not ignore a million and a half of Demo- 
cratic electors at the North. “hey must have the 


assistance of that element of national strength if | 


they succeed, and yet they seem entirely indiffer- 
ent toward them. You are swift to denounce 
every nian a trailor or a copperhead who does not 
agree with you in all your politicaldogmas. You 
are vehementin your denunciations of every man 
who does not to the fullest extent indorse your 
present war policy; when there is not one man 
among you of the mostcommon intelligence who 
does not know that you have entirely changed the 
err of the war,and you know that we honestly 
«! 

to both North and South; yet we have made no 
factious opposition to the Administration; we have 
given you all the men and all the money you have 
asked for, and if you have not kare it is not 
the fault of the Democracy. We have no faith 
m you, but we have faith in the Army if your 
politicians will let it alone, And we have faith 
in the people. Their sober second thought can 
hardly fail to be right. 

I find that I am trespassing on the time of my 
colleague. 
remarks of my colleague from the eighth district 
[Mr. Orr] made on last evening, in which he 
referred to the Democracy of our State, and es- 
pecially to the Democratic members from the 
State, whom he said were elected on a war plat- 


ieve that that change is unwise, if not ruinous, | 


1 should like to have replied tosome | 





form; he referred to the Democratic Legislature | 


of the State, and to the soldiers who had pub- 


I have not time to make any comments now 
upon his speech more than to say that he has not 
done justice to the Democracy of the State. I 
will, as soon as! cau have an opportunity, vindi- 


cate my own position and those who agree with | 


me on the war question in my own State. l 
shall vote against the resolution, believing it to 
be one of the evidences that mark our tendency 


to centralization of powerand to despotism. For | 


the present [ can only express the hope that our 


may once more bless the land. 

Mr. HARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, before 
entering upon what I desire to say with reference 
to the extraordinary resolution now before the 
House, it may not be improper for me to make 
my acknowledgment to my colleague, the Speaker 
of this House, for the courtesy he has extended 
to me in giving me the floor on this occasion. 
However I may differ with him with reference to 
the policy which he may pursue and which he 


has pursued upon this occasion, | trust Lam not | 


so bigoted in my notions that { cannot extend to 





him an appreciation of the courtesies which he | 


has extended to me; and in the remarks which | 
shall make in reference to the position which my 
honorable colleague occupies in reference to the 
resolution before the House, I shall allude only to 
his political position, for it is that and not his in- 
dividual position that appears before the country. 


J am aware, as has been stated by my colleague, | 


thet we are in the midst of a war and revolutio:: 





| in the chair. 
| lution that has been introduced for the expulsion | 


vhich are exereising the mind and energies of 
lam aware that not only my col- 
eague and his friends, but myself and every other 
nember who has at heart the interests of our 
country, are sorely exercised on account of the 
rebellion that now distracts our country. [am 
not, sir, one of the number that has ever given one 
silent thought or one word of cncouragement or 
countenance to the rebellion that would tear 
asunder this once happy country and leave the 
people, whose prospects were so bright, and who 
bade fair to overshadow the nations of the earth, 
in danger of an absolute destruction of the in- 
stitutions under which they live. 

1 was surprised, Mr. Speaker, when I entered 
this louse on Saturday last to find my colleague 
notin the usual place which has been assigned 
to him by a majority of this House, and which 
he has filled with satisfaction, | believe, to this 


\ 
lie nation, 
| 
' 


| side of the House; I know he has done so as far 


as [ am concerned, and I have no doubt he has 
done so to the satisfaction of the entire House. 
L say | was surprised when I found him on the 
floor as the prosecutor and accuser of a brother 
member, offering a resolution of expulsion. I felt 
that his position would give eclat before the coun- 
try to the charge he had made. I did not ques- 
tion his right to take the step; but, sir, I do ques- 
tion the propriety of our worthy Speaker turning 
prosecutor and common informer, instead of leav- 
ing the matter to other gentlemen upon the floor, 
who were certainly as able and willing to assume 
these duties, and retaining his position as Speaker 
In that respect I believe the reso- 


of the gentleman from the second district of Ohio 
has a feature of which there is no record in the 
annals of this House. 

Having said this much with reference to the 


| nature of the prosecution, and without impugning 


at all the motives of my colleague, I will simply 
add this remark, that | regard this proceeding as 
partisan, and notas one prompted by patriotism. 
It is a partisan movement to send before a dis- 
tracted country, which already reels and staggers 
beneath an accursed rebellion, one more cause of 
dissension for political ends, the ends of the party 
to which my colleague belongs—a party which 
would baptize the nation in bluod, provided that 
from that baptismal font they could rise triumph- 
antin the coming election. I may do injustice to 
the gentleman, but Lexpress my opinion honestly 
and without reserve, 

Having said this much with reference to the 


| nature of this prosecution and the intention which 


I believe exists on the other side of the House 
to build up the Jacobin party to which they be- 
long, | pass on to address myself for a moment 


| to the remarks of my colleague from the eighth 
hehed an address to the Democracy of the State. || 


district. 

[ was somewhat struck when I came into the 
House last evening and saw my colleague [Mr. 
Ortu] in a perfect exhibition of contortions, his 
hands and fingers flying likea thousand streamers 
from a pleasure-boat, defining the position which 


I and other Democrats of Indiana had occupied | 
| in the canvass of 1862. 


I do not question his 
right to do so, but I must say that after listening 
to my honorable colleague, who until I formed 


|| his acquaintance in this Elouse was to me a | 
gallant Army in the field may be suecessful in | 


putting down armed rebellion, that the Union | 
may be restored, and that peace and prosperity | 


stranger, the rhodomontade was pretty much all 
there wasofit. He presented himself as the ex- 
ponent of the issues in Democratic districts in the 
State of Indiana, and claimed that he had a thor- 
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ough knowledge of the principles upon which my- | 


self and other members on this side were elected 
in the fall of 1862. 1 wish to call the attention of 
the House for a few moments to the issues in the 
third congressional district. I will not speak of 
the seventh; the gentleman from the seventh dif- 
fers from myself on some points. I cannot and 
will not speak for the second or fourth congres- 
sional districts; the members from those districts 
can speak for themselves; they are in their seats. 

My colleague says that the issue in all the dis- 
tricts that are now represented by certain Demo- 
crats on this side of the House in the fall of 1862 
was that we were for a more vigorous and ultra 


prosecution of the war than the Republicansthem- || would have been driven out by violence. L know 


selves. 


Mr. ORTH. I excepted the Terre Haute and 
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Mr. HARRINGTON. wy. 


Sy i} ! 1 

glad my colleague did except these d tdi 

Wiese districts 

really Ido not know what the j aoe oe ’ 
others. Buthe includes my dis: ; 


SITICL, Whi 


third,and says he understands «J 


Al Lhe jes 


in substance this: that the D, mocracy z ae 

| more ultra and vigorous prose: ution < - 
| than the Republicans, and that ther: fone oe 
ponent, Hon. Mr. Dunn, was defeated ? 
gentleman is slightly mistaken. On the ® rh 
anuary, 1862, State convention was held t] , 
dianapolis, at which I had the honor of coon 
delegate, representing in part the county of f 4 
ferson, eee 


_ The gentleman (Mr. Ortu] is well 
in the canvass of 1862 he attacked {he platfor: 
of that State convention. Mr. Speaker 7 
for that platform and indorsed it. My compe. 
Hon. William McKee Dunn, charged yo, , 
in the canvass that though he believed | was loyal 
to the country at heart, and though he ackno, 
edged my services at the breaking out of the y., 
in assisting to raise forces to overcome this pels. 
lion, still l had the stigma upon me of haying 
been a member of that convention. [ joy. 
avoided the point, and preferred to meet the js. : 
fairly. [said in the canvass to those who heard 
that l wasa member of the 8th of January eo, we : 
tion; that I voted for each plank in that pla 
and that if they could not indorse that, of course 
they would not indorse me. That was the veins 1 
I took before the people at every hustings, { 
we had a joint debate throughout the distria 
eight weeks. 

What was in that platform? Among other 
things was a resolution declaring that we were jy 
favor of a war for the purpose of maintaining; 
Union—the Union as it was and the Constity: 
as it is—but that we were opposed toa war { ' 
the purpose of subjugation. That was in ti 
platform, and it was read and rung by my cow. 
petitor on every stump. I wasfora prosecutior 
of the war within the Constitution, and for 
sole purpose of overcoming resistance to the 
execution of the laws, and maintaining the con- 
stitutional rights of all and the integrity of | 
Union. I know the temper of the people whom! 
represent; they have furnished their quotas with- 
out draft from the first to the last call of the Pres. 
ident, as they intended for the purposes | have 
indicated. I donot speak of this boastingly, but 
to show the folly and madness of those on the 
other side who think that God has vested in them 
all the patriotism, manhood, and decency of th 
country. 

That platform, Mr. Speaker, was not only in- 
dorsed by me upon the stump, but was madea 
part of the congressional platform upon which | 
accepted a Democratic nomination, After d 
ing for a prosecution of the war, in favor of w! 

I now am, (hoping as TI do for a change of Ad- 
ministration,) it also declared that— 

‘We hereby adopt as a part of the present platona ie 
platform of the Democratic convention held at Indians 
lis, in the State of Indiana, on the 8th of January, L2.’ 


AWare the 


} 
4 


’ 


Wie 


se 
‘orm; 


t 


the 


Having said this much in reply to him—I know 
my colleague will notdeny the statements | have 
made—lI desire to present another question 
regard to the canvass in the third district. In that 
canvass I declared myself in favor of the prose- 
cution of the war, in favor of furnishing \ 


| troops and money for that purpose; and | pledged 


myscif to my constituents that I would never vor’ 
a dollar to put the black barbarian in the Army 
beside the scar-worn veteran soldier, nor tor Ui 
purchase of his emancipation. This was and is8 
matter upon which the citizen and the soldier 1 
and from my district are extremely sensitive. 

pledged myself tothem, and [ have kept that pices 


| faithfully, and will keep it. Point to your recoils 


and you will find that when you have attompts 
to raise negro soldiers, and you have tried © 


| get my vote for that purpose, it has been give" 


| against it, 


I repeat that I pledged myself agains’ 
itto my constituents, and had I betrayed them aud 


_ voted for it upon this floor and return to my cot 


stituency, I ought not to have been permittee 1 
remain in my district for an hour. I believe 


| in such case I would be an object of disgust to * 


cratic districts of the State that was the issue as || 
'| | understood. 


| patriotic and overburdened people. 
Evausville districts, but in all the other Demo- || 


you 


Sir, my constituents are ready to give cs 
white soldiers to put down the rebellion, but! . 
want nothing to do with the negro soldiers Whe 
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wrraduced into our armies for the pur- 
‘ > them under the abolition pretense 
expected to fight the battles of the 


y are . 
itis known they will give no fight- 
7? ch to our Army, but will be the cause of 


novance to our western soldiers. 
sar she the stump during the canvass in my 
18621 asked my competitor whether he 
of the emancipation of the slaves and 
- of white men to pay for them, and 
oy he was in favor of bringing the negroes 
» Army toshare with the white men of my 
the elory of fighting the battles for freedom 
C astitution. Whenl putthat question to 
said, No, | am in favor of using them to 
i dig trenchesand save our soldiers from 
r. To this Lhad no objection. | undertake 
sy ipatany man who would come into that dis- 
_ d advocate the enlistment of negro soldiers 
axation of the people for emancipation would 
fthe Republican vote, certainly would lose 


liaiing ah 
ti 


xl! 





portion of it, and the district is Democratic 
hundred votes. Indiana wants no 
we to fight her battles. I am aware that 


er feeling prevails in another section of the 
vy, | know that the people at home in 
X,w England want negro soldiers, because the 
; home have no stomech for the fight; they 
he negro to fight battles forthem. [Hisses 
gallery.] Such demonstrations do not dis- 
They are the men who hang about to 
a deliberative body and want negroes to 
i ir battles or at least fill the quotas of their 
Siates. Indiana andthe West send white men to 
armies of the country, who with their own 
erong right arms hurl the bolts of war against the 
iy with a prowess that adds a noble fame to 
arms of the country. 

S» much for the canvass in the third district of 
Indiana, | thought this much was due to my 

stitueacy. I have said it with no fecling of 
srespect for my colleagwe, because | know him 

too honest a man to misrepresent me or my 

! or any people knowingly. 

Mr. BOUTWELL. With the assent of the 

man I desire to ask if he has any evidence 
n which he bases the remark that the soldicrs 
of New England have no stomach for fighting? 
Mr. HARRING'TON. I did not say soldiers, 
sir, but the people at home in some of those States. 
Of those men I can only judge by their Repre- 
sentatives upon this floor, who vote for negroes 
to fill their quotas. We have no need of negro 
soldiers in Indiana. Indiana has always filled 
her quota on every call promptly with white 
The gentleman asks in reference to 
New England soldiers. I did not speak of New 
England soldiers; | spoke of New England Rep- 
esenitatives and ciuzens who do not go into the 
Army. 

Mr. BOUTWELL. J call the attention of the 
House to the words of the gentleman, that New 
England soldiers had no stomach for fighting. 

Mr. HARRINGTON, Not the soldiers, the 
people who do not fill her quotas, 

Mr. BOUTWELL. What evidence has the 
genleman that the people of New England have 
no stomach for fighting ? 

Mr. HARRINGTON. The evidence of their 
representauves who came to Indiana to recruit 
negro soldiers to fill their places. 

Mr. BOUTWELL. I will ask the gentleman 

whether he has any evidence that any recruiting 
officer from New England has gone to Indiana to 
recruit negro soldiers ? 
Me, HARRINGTON. There is no doubt of 
the fact of Governor Andrew having such re- 
fruiting agents in Indiana. I know it by circu- 
lars which were issued there, and from the fact 
that negroes in my own town and district were 
recruited and sent to join Massachusetts regi- 
ments. It was done openly. 

Mr. BOUTWELL. I wish to say— 

Mr. HARRINGTON, 1 hope the gentleman 
Wil not take up all of my time. - 

' Mr. BOUTWELL. i desire not to take al! 
‘he Fentleman’s time, but L wish to ask the gen- 
Ceman to point to any vote of any Representa- 
tive trom New England, upon this floor or else- 
Where, to justify the remark made by him. Sir, 
no portion of this Union would have suffered so 
‘te from peaceable secession as New England. 

et, sir, having control of ene half the maritime 
power of the country, she rallied to the caus: 


soldiers. 


| 
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es , 
of the Republic. She has sent her men without 
stint; she has poured out her blood from first t 
last in defense of the Unio ] know of ne act of 
» » . er ‘ ] } et 
her Repre sentatives » Jus y lone remark mt ner 
soldiers or her people have nostomach for fight 


Mr. HARRINGTON. I say it of your peopl 
at home, because you want negroes to do you 
fighting for you, and their Representatives | 
this session voted for en 
Army. Indiana has nevi r hada draft. She has 
filled her quotas by volunteer white men. ¢ 
the gentleman say as much for his State? You 
have had a draft there. 

Mr. BOUTWELL. Very likely there will be 
no draft there, but I will say that if an enrollment 
is ordered it will be carried into effect, and sub- 
mitted to without the intervention of any mob to 
prevent it. [Applaus in the galleric 8.] P 

Mr. HARRINGTON. W: 
Indiana, but the loyal white 


} 
fro Sik 


sling n 


have no mobs in 


men volunteer and 


| fight the battles of the country,and do not go 


| I think we 


| here without author 


round seeking for negroes to do it for them. [ Hiss- 


|| ing in the galleries. } 


; na . 
Mr. ELDRIDGE. I rise toagu stion of order. 
have suffered sufficiently from the 
manifestations of New England men in the gal- 


on : hi She 
leries. [Cries of * Order!”’ from the Republican 


|| side of the House. } 


Mr. GRINNELL. Lobject to any man saying 
ty that New England men 
alone create disturbances in the galleries. [Cries 
of ‘*Order!’? from the Democratic of the 
House. 
Mr. ELDRIDGE. I rise to a point of order, 
and have aright to be heard. 


Mr. GRINNELL 


side 


I call the gentleman to 


| order. 





} 


Mr. ELDRIDGE. I believe that New England 
men in the galleries are making these disturb- 
avces. [Cries of ** Order!’ ** Ord “psig You can 
call order as much as L have tl 
floor. I meke the point of order, and | repeat it, 
that I believe it is New England men who are 
making these disturbances in the ; and if 
the House has f it ought to 
put a stop to their interference with is delibera- 
tions. [Cries of *Order!’? ** Order !’’] 

Mr. ANCONA. I think the noise is made by 
shoddy contractors. 7 


Mr. ELDRIDGE 


you please e | ul 


raiieries 
+. wenn ci So ae } 
aby respect ior itsel 


Whoever is making tints 
disturbance ought to be excluded 
leries. Linsist that the Chair shall preserve order 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. ‘The Chair will 
rales of the House. Thi 


read for the inf 


. » 
irom the Fai- 


endeavor to observe the 


Chair will bave the rule 
of the galleries. 


Mr. HOLMAN. The Chair 


ler in this 


yrmation 


d with am- 
House, and 


is arm 
ple powers to preserve or 
l hope he will exereise it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
exercise it when it becomes necessary to dos 

Mr. ELDRIDGE. lI give notice that T shall 
move to clear the galleries if another disturbances 
is made. 

Mr. GRINNELL. I hope that this motion 
will notbemadeatthis time. Letthe gentleman 
give notice that he will make ¢ 
disturbance avain occurs. 

Mr. ELDRIDGE, Thatis what I proposed 
to do, and I will insist on the motion if the galle- 
ries undertake to show approval or disapproval 
of what occurs upon this floor. 

Mr.GRINNELL. I wish to say, Mr. Speaker, 
that——— 

Mr. HARRINGTON, 
gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GRINNELL. Ido not wantit to go out 
that New England men-—— 


Mr. ELDRIDGE. I call the gentleman to or- 


The Chair will 


| 7 4) 
hat motion if the 


I cannot yie Id to the 


\| der. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman 
| from Lowa is out of order, and will take bis seat. 

The Clerk will read the rule, for the information 
| of the galleries. 

The Clerk read, as follows: 

“9, In case of or disorderly conduct in 
the galleries or hu ry, the Speaker (or 
Committee of the Whole Hous: 
the samme to be cleared.”’ 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair gives 
notice that he will enforee the rule of the Hou 
Doorkeepers are directed to remove from the gu 

| lerics any person who makes any disturbance 
what Ve ri 


mov desturbunce 
chairman ot tie 
hailhave power to order 


Lov 


—— see 
ee 


Mr. H ARRINGTON. One further remark wn 


— —_ ee ne - 


regard ¢ Rive hn of my co rue from: tle 
dl rict He stated that f rty thousand 
soldiers mustered inte th Army were decided 
Union met They are Union met i very 
fact of their volunteering wit! 1 draftund with. 
out force is the best evide ' ane ked 
thattl ey were Unionmen. Butt Mr.S er, 
when [ have heard during this sessio the 

side of the House that our Army is an abolition 


Army, I know,as far as the gallant soldiers from 
the Westare concerned, They feet 
bitterly the fact that by the power of tha Admi: 
istration and under an act of Con 
eside of them ,and to be in the 
same mess, according to the strict rule of military 
I say the armies of the country tre 
not abolitionists so far as the West is concerned 
and you will find it out sooner or later. Thay 
hate abolition. Th y hate the abolition leaders 
ithis House. Hundreds an 
have poured in upon the members on this side 
of the House from western soldiers, from officers 
and men, denouncing the abolition sentiment on 
that side of the Elouse. Whoever says the sol- 
diers of Indiana are abolitionists, that they ave 


sre true 
eress the nerro 


is to be placed alor 
t 


: .% } 
discipline. 


' 


hundreds ot lettera 


willing to share the eame ec impand to mess with 
nevrecs,slanders them likvnow what say when 
‘They are for the U 
Why should they peril their lives unless they are 
for the di fense of the Union and the rights of all 
under the Government of our fathers? 

In the opinion of the gentleman from Mary- 
land, [Mr. Davis,] in the opinion of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Stevens,] no one 
has helped to the accursed 
which has shot athwart the Union the red hght 
ning of this war but their partyand the devotees 
of fanaticism Let me tell you that 
will hurl back this ery of yours to fall upon your 
heads file the bolts of Heaven. They will do it 
at the ballot as citizens and free electors when the 
proper time permits, 

So mu *h, then, for the gallant soldiers of In- 
diana; | do not wish to of the 
House furthe ly 

Il have said that the resolution which is now 
hefore the House by patriot. 
but by a destre for e, and 
from mere petty s, In my opmion 
Why, the | 


I make this statement non 


suppress rebellion 






the soldiers 


consume the time 
rin rep 


was not prompted 
| | 


ism, party advanta 
partisan motive 
best evidence Lhaveoft that is that th 
rentlemen who are horrified at the remarks of the 
mid district of Ohio, { Ms 
man from Maryland, 


largely for 


rentieman 


from the see 
,onG.}] and 


I 
[Mr. Hiarnis,] have been 
tf 


of the gentl 
subs¢ ribing 


i¢tr speeches to circulate among their constitu 


nts and over the country Wile the gen lemean 


from Marviland was socaking Psaw anexhibition 
which I never expected to see in a deliberative 
body Almost the entire members of that sich 
of the House crowded around him, looked bin 
inthe face, grimacine and laughing immoderately, 
ns if they des ired to betray him into passion ant 
into some indiscreet remark. Why this? You fet 
your fortunes were firlin ry vou thoug ht the 


something was necessary to retrieve what you 


] t nad ar ' | ¢, 
have lost and are losing vet 


the country: you 


hone d you could lay the charoes uerainst the 
gentieman from Maryland |Mr. Farris) at the 
threshold of the doors of gentlemen upon thts 


side of the House and the party they repress nt, 
and that you could 
charee thatthe sentiments of that gentleman 


the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. 


vo before the country and 
, and 

Lone,] were the 
party Your labor, 
gentlemen, 18 in vain; your tricks lave been too 


long before the people for 
: i 


ecntiments of the Democrati 


any such shrewd oper- 
ation to succeed, 

The gentleman from the Galena district of Hl- 
nois[Mr. Wasuevrne]} rose in hisseat, and with 
considerable digmity and with a great deal more 
Luster ; 
gentleman from Ohio was the key 
canvass! The key-note of the canvass ! 
better. 


than dignity, said that this speech of the 


“note of ! 

Ile knew 
He knew that upon this side there were 
but four members who by act or vote had enut 
ciated such doeétrines Deo vou think you can 
> ; Al ner and 


mto anew 


toy and play with the people im th 


thus vote your Presidentor yourselves 


lease of po wr r? Key-note! Look upon the votes 
given pon t lis side; four men at the outs dereck 


are all who are in favor of such senument@ 
The Democratic party upon this luor repreeent 


i 
a million and a half tors. Sueh micrepre 


oning 


of ele 
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sentations may do for you; they may answer as | the city of New York, for he came here under 


playthings for children, but the people will not | 
take to your bantling. This act of our worthy 
Speaker, supported by those upon that side of the 
House, instead of being the impulse of patriotism, 
in my judgment is a piece of charlatanism in 
order to make votes before the people at the com- 
ing election. ‘The people understand you and 
will read your motives; will understand your in- 
ordinate love of power and the means by which 
you would gratify it. 

I have said thus much in reference to my opin- 
ion of the causes which prompted this resolution, 
and it now becomes my duty to address myself 
more directly to some remarks made upon the 
matter involved in this resolution by the honor | 


able gentleman from the Baltimore district, [Mr. |! 


Davis,}] whom I do not sce in hisseat. In his re- | 
marks of last evening he spoke of this side of the 
House as too tender-hearted to exterminate—that 
was the language—ourenemy. Exterminate, sir! 
Are we engaged ina war of extermination? Is | 
itno longer a glorious conflict of arms? Have 
we unsheathed the sword to slay the child at the 
mother’s breast, to kill defenseless women, todrive 
beyond the borders of the rebellious States those 
who are not combatants, the defenseless and in- 
vocent with the guilty? Is thatthe opinion of the 
for man from Maryland,[Mr. Davis?] If it is 
can tell him at once thatwhile | would fight the 
armies of the rebellion, and fight them at every | 
hazard, Lam not the man to slay a babe at its 
mother’s breast, or helpless women, or drive 
the innocent and defenseless wanderers in exile. 
God made me not such a man. The gentleman 
from Maryland, if be desire sand be sincere, may | 
monopolize the glory pertaming to the work of 
extermination. 1am no barbarian. I would not 
recede in civilization to the dark history of a re- 
mote past. Conquer the armies of the rebel States, 
and you have accomplished all, Conquer them ! 
The gentleman has no purpose to do that; he said 
he would exterminate. tis cowardly to exterm- | 
inate an enemy’s population. Brave men fight 
battles, win victories, conquer armies, but no na- 
tion in this age of the world will dare enter upon 
the mission of blotting out and destroying a whole 
people. Itis impossible, sir. L propose to give 
my aid to overcome the armies of the rebellion. 
hen that is accomplished, sir, our present 
troubles will end, if we continue to conduct the war 
upon principles required by the civilized world. 
I know that gentlemen upon the other side of 
the House seem to think that all the patriotism 
and valor and glory of the country are vested in 
them. Well, if military commissions make it, 
they are right; but if patient and disinterested 





patriousm make it, you are a great way out of || 
: “ y99 |] 


| were but two alternatives, either the destruction 
| or annihilation of the people of the so-called 


our reckoning. - ** exterminate ! exterminate! 


Phat means to massacre, to drive from roof and 
shelier, and from home and country. I say to | 
you that I have never read in history of an 
instance in which eight million human beings 
have been exterminated, but I have heard where 
they have been conquered by vanquishing their 
armies, Lam for conquering the rebels, but ex- 
termination is the wild frenzy and fanaticism of 
the other side, and, in this age of the world, im- | 
possible. Why, sir, extermination has been tried 
on the continent across (he water, but Poland still 
resists the power of the legions of Russia, and 
ireland still protests against the extermination of 
her children, What I complain of is that Rep- 
resentatives in this body have adopted this un- | 
called-forery ofextermination, which, forany good 
perpen, would render a war on either side fruit- 
ess. You may conquer, you ought to have con- 
quered long ago, and you would have accom- 
prenee that end had the energies of the country 
een directed to the one object, to save the Union 
and the laws and Constitution of the country. — || 
The gentleman from the Baltimore district [Mr. | 
Davis} took occasion to say last night, by way | 
of a fling at the Democracy, that the city of New | 
York ran red with blood as the result of mob 
violence. It is true, sir, that mob violence did 
prevail there during the past year; but it does not 
lie with the gentleman from Maryland to make 
such acharge. The first time he appeared in this 
House he floated upon the ebb aud flow of a tide 
ef blood from Baltimore to Washington. He | 
appeared here as the Representative of the Plug- || 
Uglyism of Baltimore. It does not lie with him |, 
to make capital of chargesof that character against |! 





that reign of terror which prevailed in Baltimore 
when men were stricken down for their religious 
opinions and because of the accidental country of 
tneir birth. 1 do not refer to this with any dis- 
respect, but merely to show that men when their 
minds are much engaged upon a topic forget the 


rules of consistency and charge upon otherserrors | 


and faults that may be found at their own doors. 

Having said this much, I desire now to address 
myself directly and very briefly to the question 
in controversy. 
was introduced to expel, and the subsequent res- 


| olution to censure, the gentleman from Mary- 


| done legally authorizing expulsion. 


land, (Mr. Harnris;] that has been passed upon, 
and yet, surprising as it may appear, gentlemen 
on the other side have spent more time in this 
debate on the gentleman from Maryland than they 
have upon the gentleman from the second district 
of Ohio, because, | presume, they thought him 
more vulnerable. This is another evidence of 
the fact that partisan purposes are in view and not 
an intention to expel a gentleman for any wrong 
I will send 
the resolution now pending to the Clerk’s desk, 
and ask that it be read. 
The Clerk read the resolution: 


Whereas on the 8th of April, 1864, when the House of 
Representatives was in Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union, ALexanper Lono,a Representative 
from the secoud district of Ohio, declared himself in favor 
of recognizing the independence and nationality of the so- 
called confederacy now in arms against the Union; and 
whereas the said so-called confederacy, thus sought to be 
recognized and established on the ruins of a dissolved or 
destroyed Union, has as its chiefofficers, civil and military, 
those who have added perjury to their treason, and who 
seek to obtain success fortheir parricidal efforts by the kill- 
ing of the loyal soldiers of the nation who are seeking to 
save it from destruction; and whereas the oath required 
of all members, and taken by the said ALEXaNDeR LoNGon 
the first day of the present Congress, declares * that Lhave 
voluntarily given no aid, countenance, counsel, or encour- 
agement to persons engaged in armed hostility to the Uni- 
ted States,” thereby declaring that such conduct is regarded 
as inconsistent with membership in the Congress of the 
United States: Therefore, 

Resolved, That ALEXANDER Lona, a Representative from 
the second district of Ohio, having, on the 8th of April, 1864, 
declared himself in favor of recognizing the independence 
and nationality of the so-called contederacy now in arms 
against the Union, and thereby * given aid, countenance, 
and encouragement to persons engaged in armed hostility 
to the United States,” is hereby expelled. 


Mr. HARRINGTON. During the pendency 


of that resolution, another was introduced for the 


| expulsion of the gentleman from Maryland,which 


failed. A resolution to censure that gentleman 
was then introduced, and for that resolution of 
censure I voted. In reference to the resolution 


| now under consideration [ will say that I believe 


| the language used by the gentleman from Ohio 


was substantially this: that in his opinion there 


southern confederacy, or an acknowledgment of 


| their independence, and that of the two he pre- 


| vanquishing armies enforce the laws, 


| but a fanatic would do it. 


ferred the latter. 

Now, sir, | am willing to assume, for the pur- 
poses of this debate on the resolution of expul- 
sion, that the gentleman stated positively, and not 
as a mere matter of opinion, that there were only 
these twoalternatives. Ido notagree with the gen- 
tleman from the second districtof Ohio. I think 


| that when he enounced these words in this House 


he did injustice to the conservative element of the 
Northwest, and also to the conservative element 
of the central and eastern States. I am not here 
to justify him for the language he used, for I tell 
you here without qualification that | condemn and 
repudiate his notions. I say that there is another 
hope than the alternative stated, which I trust 
may be realized. 1 believe that we can conquer 
the armies of the so-called confederacy, and by 

Bat to ex- 
terminate is to apply the torch virtually to our 
own temple of liberty. ‘To exterminate is to im- 
itate the example of the blind Samson who pulled 
down the pillars of the temple, and while destroy- 


| ing his enemies himself perished beneath the 


ruins. I desire to see free government maintained 
in the States that are now honest in their fidelity 
to the Constitution. [ would not pull down one 
pillar in the edifice of constitutional liberty. None 
I desire to see libert 

under the Constitution in the rebel States; and it 
will again be there enjoyed as well as here if the 


| madness of a majority does not destroy it. 


I then do not agree with the honorable gentle- 


I pass over the resolution which | 
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| district. 
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ss pril 12 
man from the second district of Ohio 
lieve he does not represent the sentim, 


and | he. 


ent of h 
I do not know that he does aad - 


believe he does not. I felt pained as mucl 

you gentlemen on that side when he utt “ dth - 
sentiments, ay, more than you, for | saw ao} = 
of pleasure on that side of the House, | maria 
the pleasure that was shown on the ing ai 
such as the tiger shows when he crouches .’ 
spring upon his victim. I felt sad that any a 
who had been identified with the conser, on 
sentiment of the country should, in this del a 
tive body of the nation, while war and , 
calamities were upon us, take such a PoSitior 

he has done. I did not agree with the doc. 
enunciated by the gentleman oe 


' from Maryland 
[Mr. Harris.] Butthis question was Presented 
to me, ** Will 


ou expel the Representative of 
free people under the Constitution for the oan 
ance of sentiments which are not only dita. 
able to you but painful?’ There, sir, yeain nd. 
dressed itself tomea principle—an importa a 
—that I regard as a constitutional obligation 
While I condemn the sentiments, and whilp | 
voted to censure him, I felt that it wou!d he con. 
trary to the Constitution and to the genius of 


institutions to give my vote for the expulsion of 
the gentleman from Maryland. 

The other gentleman from Maryland [M; 
eet says we cannot reconcile our vote of rep, 
rimand or censure with the vote against exny!. 
sion. I find in the Constitution of the United 
States that two thirds of the members of the 
House can expel a member without assignine 
cause, and I find another provision that amember 
for disorderly conduct may be censured, The 
censure, at most, implies a decided difference of 
opinion in the body in support of which a dis. 
approbation of the individual opinion or conduct 
is expressed. Now, here was the trouble in my 
mind in regard to the resolution of expulsion: how 
do I know that the gentleman from Ohio, as « 
matter of fact, does or does not represent the sen- 
timents of his constituents? I have no means of 
knowing. The genius of our institutions is founded 
on the idea that every portion of the country js 
to be represented on this fioor. ‘This is a fuide- 
mental right. For that purpose the States a1 
divided into congressional districts. We ar 
called a deliberative body; how can we deliberaty 
unless we debate? How can we come toa con- 
clusion here unless everybody is free to speak his 
opinion, if within the rule, subject to censure, to 
be sure, which,is a mere matter of opinion, in the 
House? I grant that language may be used dis- 
tasteful to you and to me, and yet at the same 
time I ask who shall determine the dividing line? 
What is legitimate debate, and what a ground for 
disfranchising the people of a district? 

Is a representative body supposed to agree on 
all points? But gentlemen on the other side say 
we must agree on vital points. Who, | ask, sha'l 
judge of the vitality? Will you letthe gentleman 
from Maryland, [Mr. Davis,] who is for exterm- 
ination, for blotting out men, women, and chil- 
dren? Lwouldas soon have let Robespierre judge 
forme, if he mean all his words import. Has our 
Government become so weak that the expression 
of opinions by two members on this floor is dan- 
gerous and likely to ruin the country? Have the 
people of this country become so degenerate that 
the expression of two opinions here endangersour 
political fabricand freedom? Ifso, then we might 
as well break up our institutions, for we have 
nothing worth retaining. 

Sir, | see no other way than to allow men to 
utter their sentiments here, whatever they may 
be, and meet them in debate and denunciation t 
need be. In the battle between error and truth, 
truth is sure totriumph. Thatis the way | would 
meet the gentleman from Maryland, {Mr. Hat 
ris.] That is the way [ would meet the gentle- 
man from Ohio, {Mr. omen 1 would battle their 
arguments with connter reasons founded upon 
history and principle, and ask the people to judge 
of the right and the course of duty to be followe 
by their Representatives. sail 

Ah! but, says the gentleman from Mary!ané, 
{Mr. Davis,] our Government is made up of public 
opinion, and therefore there must be no expreste 
here which contravenes public opinion or whieh 
may demoralize it. 1 deny the right of any ma 
to act as censor of public opinion or to withho , 
from the public the opinions of any Representa 
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Is there danger of public opinion being de- 
ive eed by two gentlemen on this floor? Is 
MO inion so weak that it can be overthrown 

eee aside from the channel in which it 
aN vo be directed 7 the language and argu- 
Or of such men? If so, then public opinion 
renee worth preserving and representative gov- 
Be tis gone. I tell you, sir, that were there 
a ‘ied phalanx of steel in this Hall I would 
. pep srecth ie one jot or tittle of free expression 
, Se in debate in this presence; for the mo- 
ee you pave surrendered that you have sur- 
ae the vital principle of free government. 
—_ would | approve or indorse a sentiment 
Te oatal to the interests of the country. I 
eid battle it here as becomes a man and Rep- 
- ative; battle it face to face. I would place 
caren my condemnation upon it, and trust to 
ihe intelligence ofa patriotic people and the events 
of time to decide the controversy. Any other 
»)\ allow a majority to practically disfranchise 
ad jority of the country. 
“Why, sir, the gentlemen upon the other side, 
who seek now to put down the debate in this 
House by means quast forcible, know the weak- 
‘their cause or their fanaticism. 


*/ 
nu 


nots 


ness Ol 


Their | 


‘yep is not weak if they are for their country, | 
+ their fanaticism is intolerable; it abandons | 
reason and leans to force. Sir, you may pros- 


irate the body, you may fetter it, but he who 
jortakes to prostrate the human mind by force 


u < 
lortakes to walk over the decrees of God. 


nn 
vi 


Mind must battle with mind, and if left free for | 


conflict, right and justice will prevail. Force, 
suasi force, cannot overcome the human mind, 
b jany attempt to accomplish the object by that 
means will result in disaster. 

We on this side claim the right of free discus- 
sion. My opinion was, and is still, that the con- 
stituents of any gentleman on this floor have the 
right to demand that he retain his seat, and even 
though he utters sentiments disorderly, senti- 
ments distasteful toa majority of the House, sen- 
uments that may be injurious in their tendency, 

jurious to the country at large, you cannot dis- 
franchise the constituency who sent him here. 
When he goes back and asks for their suffrages, 
if he has abused their trust he will not receive 
their vote. If he is, however, indorsed by them, 
then he faithfully represents his constituency, 
and you have no right to say that the second dis- 
trict of Ohio shall not be heard upon this floor. 
When you require by a vote that he and they 


shall be silent, we are no longer a representative | 


body; you will have become an oligarchy, the 
few in this House controlling the masses of the 
people and sitting in judgment upon what shall 
or shall not be public opinion. 

Mr. BROOMALL. 
ofiering an amendment to the pending resolution, 
aid when it shall have been read, | desire the 
door for a short time for the purpose of giving 
my reasons for offering it. 

I'he Clerk read the amendment, as follows: 


Whereas ALEXANDER Lona, a Representative from the 
econd district of Ohio, by his open declarations in the na- 
wal Capitol and publications in the city of New York, 
‘as shown himself to be in favor of a recognition of the 
“called confederacy now trying to establish itself upon 


I rise for the purpose ot | 


he rilus Of Our country, thereby giving aid and comfort to | 


enemy in that destructive purpose—aid to avowed 
failors In creating an illegal government within our bor- 
®, comfort to them by assurances of their success and 
ifirmations of the justice of their cause; and whereas 
aod inconsistent with his oath of office and his duty asa 
member of this body: Therefore, 
Resolved, That the said ALEXANDER Lona, a Represent- 


ave ‘rom the second district of Ohio, be, and he is hereby, | 


“eclared to be an unworthy member of the House of Rep- 
tsentatives, 


Resolved, That the Speaker shall rend these resolutions 


y = ‘tld ALEXANDER Lono during the session of the 


Mr. ELDRIDGE. I rise toa point of order; 
- lask, in order to ascertain whether this is a 
pro 


offers what has been now read as an amendment 
at this time. 


Mr. BROOMALL. I offer that as an amend- 
mes now, but do not desire a vote upon it till 
Me ey p.m. 
Mr. ELDRIDGE. Then my point of order 
a be now raised. If it is the desire, how- 
er, of gentlemen upon the other side of the 
his de Lam willing the Chair should reserve 
‘decision, and that the vote, if any should be 


‘ad upon it, may be reserved until another period. 


per time for raising it, whether the gentleman | 


ich conduct is at the same time evidence of disloyalty | 





THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE, 


I raise the point now, before it shall be too late, 
| and before any laches shall occur on this side of 


| 
| 


the House to prevent it. 


My pointof order is this: that the speech of the || 


gentleman from the second district of Ohio was 
made in Committee of the Whole, and that if ex- 
ceptions were to be taken to that speech, they 
should have been taken in committee and reported 
to the House. The remarks to which exception 
was taken should also have been taken down in 
committee, and should have been read to the com- 
mittee before any other business was done under 
the rules of the House. 

I then take this further point of order, that after 
the committee rose, even if this point of order was 
not available in committee, as | suppose it was, 


then it should have been immediately taken on | 


the report of the chairman of the committee to the 
House, and the words should have been then taken 
down, then read, and then entered upon the Jour- 
nal, or the point of order could never be made 
available. lask the Clerk to read the 6lst and 
62d rules of the House. 

The Clerk read the rules called for, as follows: 


“61. Ifany member, in speaking or otherwise, transgress 
the rules of the House, the Speaker shall, or any member 
may, call to order; in which case the member so called to 
order shall immediately sit down, unless permitted to ex 
plain; and the House shall, if appealed to, decide on the 
case, but without debate: if there be no appeal, the de- 
cision of the Chair shall be submitted to. If the decision 
be in favor of the member called to order, he shall be at 
liberty to proceed; if otherwise, he shall not be permitted 
to proceed, in case any member object, without leave of the 
House; and if the case require it, he shall be Jiable to the 
censure of the House. 

**62. If a member be called to order for words spoken in 
debate, the person calling him to order shall repeat the 
words excepted to, and they shall be taken down in writing 
at the Clerk’s table; and no member shall be held to an- 
swer, or be subject to the censure of the House, for words 
spoken in debate, if any other member has spoken, or other 
business has intervened, after the words spoken, and be- 
fore exception to them shall have been taken.” 


Mr.ELDRIDGE. I make this point of order: 
that what could not be presented as an original 
proposition could not be presented as an amend- 
ment at this time. That no proposition as an 
amendmentcould be entertained now which could 
not have been entertained at the time the words 
were spuken, and that the words not having been 


taken down and other business having intervened | 


without any exception being made, the Flouse 
cannot receive the gentleman’s substitute. 

Mr. BROOMALL. I have no objection to pe 
gentleman going on as long as he pleases, if it 
does not come out of my time. 

Mr. ELDRIDGE. A point of order cannot 
come out of the gentleman’s time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 


to the amendment proposed by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. HOLMAN. 
order, 

Mr. ELDRIDGE. I reserve my right to take 
an appeal from the decision of the Chair. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
not entirely stated its decision. The preamble of 
the resolution here offered does not propose to 


1 rise to another point of 


censure the gentleman from Ohio for any partic- | 


ular speech, but by reason of declarations in the 
Capitol of the nation and publication made in the 
city of, New York. The Chair therefore over- 
rules the point of order. 

Mr. ELDRIDGE. I shall reserve my rightto 
appeal from the decision of the wy ' 

The SPEAKER protempore. Nowis the time 
to take an appeal. 

Mr. ELDRIDGE. I shall reserve it until after 
the gentleman from Indiana has stated his point 
of order. 

The SPEAKER protempore. No pointof order 
can be received until the pending one has been 
disposed of. 

Mr. ELDRIDGE. Then I now take an ap- 
peal from the decision of the Chair. 

Mr. SMITE demanded the yeas and nays on 
the appeal. 

Mr. BROWN, of Wisconsin. 
grounds of the Chair’s decision? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 


What are the 


to censure the gentleman from Ohio for any par- 
ticular language, but for utterances in the national 
Capitol, and publications in the city of New York. 
Does the gentleman insist op his appeal? 


The Chair is of | 
the opinion that the point of order does not apply | 


The Chair has | 


Theamendment | 
is ruled to be in order, because it does not propose | 


1593 
| Mr. ELDRIDGE. I certainly do, 
| Mr. BROWN, of Wisconsin. 1 did not hear 
|| my colleague’s point of order, and | want to hear 
| it, to know whether I shall vote foror against the 
| appeal. ; 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair un- 
|| derstands the gentleman from Wisconsin to ob« 
1 ject to the amendment because the words of the 
gentleman from Ohio were not taken downat the 
1 time. 
Mr. ELDRIDGE. Because the words were 
| not taken down at the time the speech was made, 
| and reported from the Clerk’s desk; and further, 
| because, when the committee rose and reported to 
the House, the words were not reported, and busi- 
|| ness intervened. 
} 


Mr. HOLMAN. In order to avoid making 
these points separately, [ make the point that the 
amendment is not germane to the original resolu- 
| tion. ask thatby unanimousconsent these points 
|} shall be laid over. 

Mr. BROOMALL. Until Thursday morning? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Yes, sir. 1 make the prop- 
osition for the purpose of saving time and trou- 
ble. If my point of order is sustained, all others 
are of no moment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will 
now state, for the information of the House, that 
he is of the opinion that the amendment is ger- 
mane to the original resolution. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Allow me to state my point 
of order in a few words. 

Mr. BEAMAN. I object. 

Mr. HOLMAN. My point is this: that the 
original resolution proposes to expel a member 
| from his seat upon this floor, while the amend- 
ment only proposes tocensure the gentleman from 
Ohio. I make the point of order that one is not 
germane to the other. 

Mr. BEAMAN. I rise to a point of order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. There is one 
point of order now pending. 

Mr. BEAMAN. Then I ask to makea state- 

ment. I think it was the understanding on both 
sides of the House that there should be no voting 
| to-night. 
| Mr. HOLMAN. On the original proposition 
only. 

Mr. ELDRIDGE. I think that to carry out 
| the understanding in good faith there should be 
|| no vote taken to-night. I therefore ask that the 
| points be reserved unul Thursday next. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I had no such understand- 
ing. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. If, however, the 
statement made on the floor of the House was that 
there should be no voting, the Chair will reserve 
the point of order. 
| Mr. HOLMAN. 

consented to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman 
| from Pennsylvania has the floor. Does the gen- 
1 tleman yield to the gentleman from Indiana? 
] Mr. BROOMALL. No, sir. 

Mr. HOLMAN, [rise toa point of order, then, 
] The SPEAKER pro tempore. One point of or- 
| 
| 
| 














Then the proposition is not 





| der is already pending. 
Mr. HOLMAN. ‘That point is abandoned un- 
less my friend has it acted on now. 
| Mr. ELDRIDGE. No, sir; the Speaker has 
| reserved it, and my appeal also. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Il desire to raise a point of 
| order and have the matter reserved. 
| Mr. BROOMALL. I object to this and claim 
| the floor. 
| The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman 
|| from Indiana rises to a point of order. 

Mr. HOLMAN. My point of order is that 
| the proposition submitted now is not germans4o 
| the original proposition. 

| The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
| be reserved. 

Mr. BROOMALL. | offer thatamendment, not 
| because | am opposed to the original resolution, 
| but because when | can do one thing and cannot 
\| another, I prefer to do that which I can do, even 
| though it may not be that which I most de- 
sire todo. By a vote in this House on last Sat- 
urday upon a similar question arising in respect 
to the gentleman from Maryland, | see very 
|| plainly that we are not, going to geta constitu- 
'| tional majority to expel the gentleman from Ohio, 
' I am confirmed in that opinion by the remarks 
|| which have fallen from gentlemen upon the other 


The point will 
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side, and | am forced with some reluctance to the 
conclusion that there are at least one third of the 
members of this House who either are of the 
same opinions with the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Lone} aud the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. 
liannis] or who are under the influence of those 
who are of those opinions, or who are so used to 
runin the old Democratic harness and on the 


old Wemocratic track that it will require some- | 


thing more than we can urge upon this side of the 
floor to switch them off of that track. 

Knowing thata mere majority of this House is 
sufficient for the purpose of my amendment, | offer 
jtas the best that can be done to show to the peo- 
ple of the country the utter abhorrence with which 
we contemplate the sentiments of both of those 
gentlemen. I would have been glad if we could 
rid the House of sentiments of that kind; but I 
find we cannot,and | am not willing, in the effort 
to do that which we cannot, to lose the chance 
of doing that which we can. We can censure; 
we can declare such members here unfit to rep- 
resent constituencies who are citizens of the 
United States; but | am forced to the conviction 
that.we cannot get two thirds of this House to 
concur with us im both those opinions. 

| have said I desire this House to express its 
abhorrence of the opinions entertained by those 
gentlemen in the strongest language and in the 
strongest way it can under the rules. I had the 
satisfaction of hearing the speech of the gentle- 
man from Ohio, [Mr. Lone.}] I sat within three 
or four feet of him during all the time he was de- 
livering it. I plead guilty to one other thing 


which has been charged upon this side of the | 


floor: I subscribed for one hundred copies of that 
speech, to send, not to the army of the Potomac, 
not to Richmond, not to the court of St. James, 
but to those of my constituents who have not 
yet found out the entire full extentof the rebellion 
with which we are engaged. 

l may admit also in listening to the speech of 


that gentleman Iwas eratified thathe should com- | 


mit himself to the full length to which he did 
commit himself,and | say further, if we had suc- 
ceeded in expelling these gentlemen, my opinion 
is we would have had left worse men than they 
in this body. j 
side of the House or the other, but we would 
have left worse men than they within this body. 

I believe the Democratic party, as at present 
organized, has drifted to the position of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio and the gentleman from Mary- 
land, l have been forced to that conviction re- 
luctantly, but I think some gentlemen upon the 


the party to which they think they belong. I 
was gratified with this honest, open, and avowed 


expression of what | conceive to be modern De- || 


mocracy. 


Some gentlemen upon both sides of the House 


seem to have forgotten that that great exponent 
of modern Democracy, Mr. James Buchanan, 
laid down the same doctrine expressed by the 
member from Ohio in his speech before the House. 


They seem to have forgotten that this avowal of 


James Buchanan stands upon record against the 
Democratic party, wholly disavowed up to this 
time; and that avowal was, in the spirit of the 
lancuage of the gentleman from Ohno, that we 


have no right to coerce into good behavior those | 


who undertake to overthrow the Government of 
our count y. 

Mr. Buchanan did not go to the full extent of 
the doctrine of the gentleman from Ohio; he did 
not come to the additional conclusion that we 
not only have not the right but that we have not 
the power. He denied the right; and | have yet to 
see the proceedings of the first Democratic meet- 
ing or convention held since that time that has 
repudiated that idea. Sir, it stands as a plank 


of the modern Democratic platform to this day, | 


and if the gentleman from Ohio shall feel him- 
self aggrieved by the action of this Llouse, in case 
they should expel him, or adopt my more active 
though perhaps less effensive amendment, he will 
have the consolation of Knowing that at least one 
fellaw-citizen of mine, one gentleman from my 
State, really concurs with him in one of his opin- 
ions upon this question, 

I have said that there are gentlemen upon this 
floor—or rather, perhaps, have implied t—who 
agree with the gentleman from Ohio. Loam satis- 
fied of that, ulthough few such have spoken. To 





I will not say whether upon this | 


l this, | will givethema chance. 


| resolution with the gentleman from Ohio. 
|| probably would be little objection to thisfrom any | 


; SO. 
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|| the credit of gentlemen upon the other side of the 


| floor, mostof those who have addressed the House 
|} upon this subject have repudiated that doctrine. 
lt is a wholesome fact. It shows that at Jeasta 
portion of that party isadvancing, is taking warn- 
ing from the signs of the times; that the great 
| Democratic truth enunciated by James Buchanan 
| during the few last months of his presidential term 

has been outgrown by the country. They are be- 


ginning to believe we have power under the Con- | 


stitution to coerce evil-doers into good behavior. 


that the dividing line is to be drawn, excluding 


scribe to the sentiments of the gentleman from 
Ohio. I have looked upon some fifty odd gen- 
Jemen in this House who habitually vote together 
| as actually sympathizing with the rebellion, and 
| always regretted it. | also am of opinion that 
many gentlemen on the other side of the House 
do not know exactly where they stand. This dis- 
|} cussion will bring out the ideas of gentlemen, and 
show who it is that agrees with James Buchanan 


of the country. 
Sir, 1 listened to the speech of the gentleman 


concluded T remarked to him, as | shall now re- 
mark to the House, that he had taken a position 


side of the House; thet there are but the two 
sides, and that his fellow Democrats must either 
go to him or come tous. I did not add, asI will 


| here, that I believe about one third of them will 


go to him, and the remaining two thirds to us; 


bellion be crushed. It is impossible to tell thus 
far, at least, who it is that agrees with the gentle- 
man from Ohio to the full extent of his language. 
But one gentleman on last Saturday seemed to 
agree with him. I allude to the gentleman from 
New York, not the one I see immediately before 
me, [Mr. Kernan,] but that other gentleman from 





pied a prominent position in that State. (Laugh- 
ter.] That gentleman from New York had some 
correspondence with the Governor of Georgia, 
and that correspondence is in evidence here. J 


|| understand in that correspondence he regretted 
his inability to assist the rebels in their under- | 


|| taking by sending to thém the arms then stopped 
other side of the floordo not know themselves nor | 


in transitu by officers of Government. Ido not 


know whether the gentleman is present or not; | 


but if he or any of his friends undertake to deny 


‘from New York, immediately after South Caro- 


if it might become popular and Democratic, ad- 


to imitate South Carclina and inaugurate a little 
secession there,and become a grent city, compar- 


able with Venice and other free commercial cities | 


of the Old World in the olden time. 
That gentleman agrees with the gentleman from 


Ohio—it is not to be wondered at—in the idea that | 


the people of the United States have no power, in 
their collective capacity, to make men behave 


themselves. And the gentleman from New York, | 


thinking probably that notoriety is the next best 
thing to fame, if not quite as good or a litile bet- 
ter, asks this House to put him into the same 


quarter. That far the gentlemen on the other side 
seem to be committed to the doctrines of Mr. Bu- 
chanan. 
Now, Mr. Speaker, I rather admire bold trea- 
1 have arespect for my enemy when he 
comes out and tells me that the very next oppor- 
tunity he gets he will cut my throat. That is at 
least honest, even if itis criminal. ‘Therefore it 
is that L say if these gentlemen were expelled by 
this House for their treasonable utterances worse 
men than they will be left behind. The utter- 
ances of these gentlemen are the rattles of the 
) snake. 


snake that warns us beforehand as we have de- 


testation for the sneaking copperhead that attacks | 


us unawares without giving the smallest notice. 


| heard, without saying that there 
|, been something in his speech which | d 
I am glad to see this, and I for one am not sorry | 
this discussion has arisen, because it shows tous | 


from the Democratic ranks all who will not sub- | 


and Jeff. Davis—because he is of the same opinion | 
—and who it is that agrees with us, the defenders | 


| the State of Ohio, | will endeavor to distin 
from Ohio with great attention, and when it was | 


| an Abyssinianand any other negro. [Laugier 
diametrically opposed to gentlemen on the other | 
, (Renewed oe 


' cient designation. 


and the sooner that occurs the sooner will this re- | 


New York who occupied a prominent position in || 
the city of New York at the same time that the || 
Governor of Georgia, then aseceded State, occu- | 


|! men on this side. 


That gentleman | 





vised the city of New York to set up for itself, | 


There | 


They are that which gives us warning; | 
and we have the same degree of respect for the | 





) atin April 12 
I have said I believe this to be modern De 
and I have said that there are genuen se 
other side of the House who have » poy 
it out, 

Mr. Speaker, I heard with a good 
isfaction the speech of the gentleman fr 
York, (Mr. Kerway.] I must say tha: a New 
exception of the conclusions at wh mi 
I can most heartily coincide with 


not yet f, , 


dea} of 


Sat. 


' ' the 
ich he Arrives 
him IN Whe 1 
may not h ss 


id NOtar 
prove. I wonder that the sagacity of soon. 


tleman has not shown him where the party wi: 
which he is acting is dragging him, He be rs 
the man to raise constitutional quibbles hae 
not the man to shelter himself behind the 
posed barriers of the Constitution in his eg, 
to prevent traitors being struck at. Many hoe 
during his speech I thought of what I had je. 
said of him a day or two ago: that he sp, aa 
best and votes the worst of any mx mber ; 
other side of the House. (Laughter. } 

I listened also with a good deal of attention, 
the speech of the gentleman from Ohio, | ,, 
somewhat embarrassed by the rules of the lH te 
which forbid alluding to amember by nan ‘, 
there are many Representatives on this floc 


or 


le ig 


; 


ON the 


yr fr m 


by saying I allude to that gentleman from 0 
who can tell by the smell the distinction bety 


) 


Py 


Probably that is not understood in this House 
| Suppose itis notas iff. 
willtry itagain. [allude 
that gentleman from Ohio who was a follower of 
Judge Douglas,as long as Judge Douglas played 
into the hands of the pro-slavery party ; \y : 
as soon as that statesman saw the necess) 
repentance and amendment, and turned 1: 
assist the Government of the country agains 
armed rebellion, deserted him. | do not kyoy 
whether that is a sufficient designation, |! 
I have noother way of designating him, inasmuc 
as the rules of the Llouse would preventmy meo- 
tioning his name. ? 
That gentleman, [Mr. Cox,] during his s 
gular discourse the other day, took delight in; 
ting questions intended to be awkward to s 
One favorite quesuon of his 


Vv 


was whether gentlemen could be induced under 
any circumstances to violate the Constitution for 


the good of the country. He put that question 
to the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Garrivio| 
He put it to the gentleman from Indiana {M 
Jutian] and to others. These gentlemen aasy 


| the question boldly and nobly, each in his ow 
| way. 
manner. 


I will answer it probably in a differ 
If that gentleman were present | would 
like to propound to him the question whi 


'| gentleman from Indiana {Mr. Jutran| propounied 
lina had seceded, and while secession looked as | 


to him the other day, and which | took ocer 


| to write down, ** Would you violate the letter of 


the Constitution in some small particulars if" 
were the only way to save our country from t- 
struction???’ The gentleman from Indiana p 

that question four or five distinct times, avi 
every occasion it was evaded except ane, anil 





| brought this response: ‘‘ Under no cireumsta 


conceivable to the human mind would | vic 
the Constitution for any purpose whatever. 
That is the published answer. Now, al 

sounds very nicely. We have all talcen 9 oa 


' 


| to support the Constitution and we intend to keer 
i it. There is no doubt about that. 


But let us 
follow out the gentleman’s position to soule® 
itsconclusions. The Constitution preventsam™ 
from being a member of this Hous: before the 
age of twenty-five years. Suppose a ul tlema 
of the age of twenty-four should be elected . 
this body and claim a seat here, and sappose © 
give him a seat should be the anly posst'e 8 
to save the country from destruction, would & 
gentleman from Ohio { Mr. Cox] vote for th bes 
mission? If it would increase the Democr , 
vote in this body [might guess what the answe 
would be. But the answer might not eniic! 

me. It might be of jess importance to see 
country than the Democratic party. a 
other parts.of the country | have found gt nulem 
apparently laboring under the same conviction. 
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longer period thana year. Suppose by os a 
adjourning for more than a year and joinin ge. 
army of the Potomac the country could be ss 
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ontd be the only way it could be saved, 
ve Z e} . re ntleman vote upon that ques- 
ge he would vote againstit. I sup- 
sid look upon the Constitution as of 
nee to him than the country. 
cd na s mind him again that the Constitution | 
Mice this Dody from adjourning over more 
e ‘days without the consent of the Sen- 
| am at liberty to suppose cases, because 
wotleman says that in no conceivable case, 
a ynceivable circumstances, would he 
himself in the smallest degree to violate a 
sor of the Constitution. I will therefore 
eo that the armies of the rebels were be- 
ine the city of Washington and it was 
sw ystrated to a certainty that this body could 
eo them and save the country, and that un- 
at was done it was also certain the whole 


ess 4 


-nment and people would be overwhelmed 


eno ¢ 


v 


i 


a. eqqmmon destruction; I would like to ask | 

him how he would vote upon an adjournment of || 
four days to do it. [suppose he would not go for 

.. would not save the country in that way. 
a The letter of the Constitution would pro- 

h _ If the Senate should not give its con- || 
rence, it would not do to give four days to the || 

country. ! 


\rin,the Constitution prohibits doing business 
“ig body with less thana quorum present. It 
may be a question whether we are not withouta 
rumatthis moment, without I hope doing any 
yeat damage by it. Butsuppose it were demon- 
crated that if ten men only remained in this 
House and the action of the House were required | 
immediate in voting supplies for the Army, | 
would the gentleman insist on the roll to see if 
was aquorum present that he might not 
yiolate the Constitution in saving the country? 
Ithink it is likely the gentleman would insist 
| think itis very likely he would say the 
sountry is a good thing in its place, a very nice 
ing, but what is the country without a Constitu- 
ion? Whatisthe country withouta habeas corpus ? 
Again, the Constitution requires that the people 
of the free States shall deliver up to the people of || 
the slave States fugitives from service; in other 
words, slaves. I would like to put another case 
to thegenteman from Ohio, (Mr. Cox,] though I 
an afraid he is not present, for 1 do not remem- 
ber any speaker being allowed to go on for this | 
length of time without interruption when he was 
present. I will put my question, however; for 
fhe is net here he ought to be. He had notice. 
[ say, then, suppose a runaway negro, Abyssin- 
ian or otherwise, were to escape into the gentle- 
man’s own State, the Constitution would require 
him toaid the marshal in returning that man back 
ito slavery; but suppose by a violation of that 
cause of the Constitution, by refusing to return 
thenegro, he could save the country from destruc- 
ton, what would he do—tet the country go and 
ratch the negro, or let the negro go and save the 
country? L myself would esteem the country 
theaply saved by the loss of the negro. Probably 
the gentleman would not. | 
Now, Mr. Speaker, it seems to me if there be | 
ty moral treason in this body, itis in those who 
sand upon nice points when the country is in 
tanger. What folly to cavil about the rules for 
governing a family while the house is on fire! 
[have no evasion on this thing. Ihave taken 
an oath to support the Constitation of the United 
States, and | intend to do it, as | have done here- 
‘otore. The Constitution requires me to do all 
‘at is IN My power to preserve my country, 
ind whenever a given thing is shown to me to be 
tecessary to save the country from destruction, | 
vil do it, and in so doing [ will claim Lam car- | 
‘ying out the Constitution, even if some phrase | 
) that instrument may seem to conflict. | 
_ Mr. Speaker, I have already said that I be- 
—_ the Democratic party proper to be drifuing 
a eee the position occupied by it dur- 
te a ew months of the term of James Bu- 
Hy having only apparently left that position 


and oa a : i 
a never having repudiated it. I have heard 
aes rebellion characterized as a rebellion for the 


AStitution of slavery, as a slaveholders’ rebellion. 
; will not deny that the slaveholders have been 
oo ere 2 it; mainly instrumental in carrying 
ouanel = | not deny that slavery has been the 
hell; ts, Principle. Yet I believe it to be a | 
“ettion of the Democratic party. [cannot for- || 
set that wherever the Democratic party has been |, 


THE CON( 


now repeat. 


| this will be found in his speech. 


| sailors would not shoot him. 
_L. Myers} suggests they might hang him to the | 


in the ascendent this rebellion has culminated into 
civil war. Is not 


that so? Look at the election 
for President in 


1860. Tell me a single State 
where the vote was cast for the Democratic party 
that has not been in rebellion or in such 
imminent danger of it as to require the power of 
the Government of the United States to prevent it. 
1 pause for ah answer if there be any such State. 
It was an ingenious thing for the Democratic 
arty when setting up the standard of rebellion 
in the South to leave a portion of their body be- 
hind to embarrass the action of the Union men 


open 


by setting up constitutional quibbles. It was in- | 


genious, and the conduct of a few gentlemen on 
the other side of the House has justified me in 


saying that those gentlemen are performing that | 


|| part in this rebellion. 


But | am departing from the immediate ques- 
tion. 
ing the example of others and partly because | 
desired to say what I firmly believe, and what lI 
The Constitution of the United 


| States requires us to take all necessary measures 


for sustaining the Government. ‘To decide that 
a measure is constitutional | have only to know 


I have been led to do so partly by follow- | 
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_ ~~ 
t f 
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Again, suppose the capital of the country were 
besr ged, and suppose the gentleman wet 
dulce freedom of sp ech, the vreat 
tous by the C 


>to in- 
ight secured 
\ stitution, by the Bill of Riehts, 
by the Magna Charta and all those sacred old 
things, to publish and talk about at the corners 
of the streets and upon the battlements, and tell 
where the weak points of the defense were; what 
do you suppose the people of Washington and 
the authorities would do then? Would they re- 
spect his right of speech, his constitutional right, 
his freedom of speech which must not be inter- 


fered with? What would they do? Precisely 


| what the gentleman from Indiana proposes to 
| do. They would throw him over the walls among 
| the rebels where they would naturally suppose 


that it is necessary for the preservation of the Gov- || 


ernment. | wi/l now come to the immediate ques- 
tion. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Lone] in 
his speech laid down three propositions: one is 
that there is no right in the Government of the 
United States to coerce the rebels; another was 
that the Government of the United States and the 
people of the United States have no physical 
power to do it; and the third, that it is time for 


us to withdraw and let the rebels have all they | 


want. Ido not misrepresent the gentleman; all 


It is avowed 


upon our side of the House that this is giving | 


aid and comfortto the enemy. Is it not giving 


| aid and comfort to the enemy to say that our 
Is it not giving aid and com- | 


armies are wrong? 
fort to rebellion to say that every soldier in the 


Union ranks who points his gun at the rebels | 


and pulls a trigger is a murderer? because that is 
the only conclusion to which we can come on 
the gentleman’s premises. Again, is it not giv- 
ing aid and comfort to the enemy to say that the 
Government of the United States is not strong 
enough to put down the rebellion? What greater 
aid and comfort can you give? 


Let us look at the final proposition. Does the 


_ gentleman know that the South claim all south 
| of the Potomac? ‘They claim the old line between 
They ask to have Mary- | 


freedom and slavery. 


land restored to the South, a State which has de- | 


| clared she loves the country better than slavery. | 


They ask us to restore Western Virginia, born 
and baptized in the blood of patriots.” They ask 
us to restore to them Louisiana; they ask us to 


restore to them Missouri: they ask us to restore | 


to them Tennessee. Look how monstrous the 
proposition is when you come to entertain it in 
its full length and breadth. 
proposition put forward in this House, and which 
Is justified upon the ground that it is merely the 
exertion ef the proper and legitimate freedom of 
speech. 1 would have gentlemen to know that 
thereare some luxuries which can only be enjoyed 
while the country is at peace, nnd that the fullest 
license of speech is one of those luxuries. Ah, 
the freedom of speech is a great thing, and I 


And yet, that is the | 


would be sorry to abridge it; but I must confess | 


the time may come when for the good of my 
country I will bridle my tongue, or will consent 
to have it bridled for me. 

Let me illustrate. 
on board a ship at sea in a storm, and suppose he 
entertained an honest difference of opinion from 
the captain about the particular rope to be pulled, 
or the particular direction in which the helm 
should be moved; and suppose, while the danger 
was imminent, and the breakers ahead, the eap- 


tain should give a certain order, and suppose that | 


Suppose the gentleman were | 


gentleman should countermand the order, and rea- | 


son with the sailors that it was not right to do so; 
that that was the certain road to destruction, what 
would be done with him? ‘The captain and the 
My colleague [Mr. 


yard-arm. 1 am inclined to think, however, they 
would do exactly what, in a like case, the honor- 
able gentleman from Indiana, the Speaker of this 
House, proposes in lis resolution to do; thatis to 
say, they would throw him overboard. 


he belonged. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, is there anything further 
to be said upon this subject? It isenough to say 
that liberty of speech is not license of speech; that 
the liberty of speech justifies no man in imperil- 
ing the safety of his country; that liberty of 
speech is a luxury to be enjoyed to its fullest ex- 
tent only ina time of profound peace. And task 
the gentleman why it is that he and the few—for 
I hope they are few upon the other side of the 
House who agree with him in opinion—why tt 
is that he and they cannot cordially come to our 
rescue and assist us in bringing about that pro- 
found peace when even the gentleman can talk 
such things as he has been talking here, with full 


| and entire freedom, and with safety to his coun- 
| try? 


‘Shall it be said in the army of the Potomac 
that a member from the State of Ohio, from that 
State which repudiated Vallandigham by so over- 
whelming a majority, arose in his place upon this 


| floor and deliberately told us we were too weak 


| the freedom of speech. 


| and Dixon’s line that has 


| for our enemies; we had no right to kill them; de- 


liberately asked us to yield all they demanded of 
us? Shall it be told there thatthis was done, and 
not denounced by every other member of this 
body? What would be the effect of this on any 
army to which it was told? It would paralyze 
their efforts; the weapons would fall from the 
hands of the loyal soldiers; the hesitating would 
desert, and in all human probability a defeat of 
our. arms would be the result. And yet we are 
deliberately told here that all this comes within 
Ali! sir, if the eentleman 
honestly entertains these opinions, knowing the 
danger of expressing them, he should have locked 
them up in his ownbosom. He should not have 
told them even to his wife, lest somebody else 
should catch from him the infection. It is for 
uttering them here that | want this gentleman 
to be punished, and the only way in which he can 
be punished without the constitutional majority 
of this House is by such a censure as will show 
to the country that at least we, the majority of 
this House, are in favor of putting down this re- 
bellion to the full extent of extermination if need 
be. If need be the enemies of America must be 
absolutely crushed. 

It is their fault if they carry their resistance 
to such an extent as requires it. But they must 
be crushed, whether that crushing goes to the 
extent of extermination or not. 

Mr. Speaker, I speak as one having some feel- 
ing on this subject, because my own State has 
been invaded by the armies of these rebels, Twice 
has the sacred soil of Pennsylvania been invaded 
by the cohorts of rebe lion, and twice have tl ey 
been driven back beyond the Potomac, and that, 
too, mainly by Pennsylvanians. Sir, | have als 
ways felt proud of my State when I have remem- 
bered that she is the State first north of Mason 
never for a moment 
listened to the counsels of rebellion. 

My friend asks me where James Buchanan was 
during the last raid into Pennsylvania. I really 


| do not know, but I do know that the convention 


of his party which met at Harrisburg abont that 
time to nominate Judge Woodward as their can- 
didate for Governor, knowing that he sympa- 
thized with Vallandigham, seemed to have no 
fear of the rebels, and I suppose they had no rea- 
son to fear them. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, [do not know that I have 
anything further to say in support of my amend- 
ment. | sincerely hope it will be adopted. I 


| ask rentlemen upon this side of the ELouse to sus- 


tuin me in endeavoring to do that which we can 


|| do, rather than lose that which wecan get, in the 
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vain attempt to get what we cannot. 
can Bef 


Every one 
from the demonstrations we have wit- 
nessed from the other side of the House that we 
cannot carry the pending resolutions by a two- 
thirds majority. Lask youthen toaid me in sub- 
sututing my amendment for it, in order that this 
moral treason—lI was going to say, but probably 
that would not be in order—this infamous con- 
duct, shall not go wholly unpunished. 

Mr. WINFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I had in- 
tended when I was honored by the constituency 
whom I represent with a seat upon this floor to | 
remain, at least for the present session, a silent 
spectator of the deliberations of this body, par- 
ticipating only so far as its votes were concerned 
in its constitutional action. But there are occa- 
sions when even our wisest resolves must yield 
to the exigencies and necessities of the hour, and 
it has seemed to me that this discussion which 
has been sprung upon this House, that the cast 
it has taken, that the attitude which has been as- 
sumed by certain members of the party to which 
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J belong, that some declarations which I regret 
to have heard made upon this floor, have rendered 
it necessary for even so humble an individual.as 
myself to recede from that resolution which I 
had formed, and to ask the attention of the House 
tora brief period while | defined my position with 
regard to some of the absorbing questions of the 
day. 

Sir, | was elected here after a nomination by a 


political convention, a convention of that party | 


to which I have belonged all my life, whose his- 
tory is intimately interwoven with the history of 
this Government, and which, if | have under- 
stood its position, has always been the truefriend 
to the Government and of the Union. Having 
received the support of that party, and having 
encountered the untiring hostility and opposition 
ofa large majority of the party represented by 
gentlemen upon the other side of the House, 
while I feel that my first great duty is to the 
country whose Representative in part | am, | can- 
not forget that | owe some debt of allegiance to 
the party which sent me here. 

But, sir, it is due to patriotism that that allegi- 
ance shall yield to the higher and holierclamms of 
country whenever it shall appear that the attitude 
of that party, its professions, its tendencies are 
running counter to the greater interests of our 
common heritage. If | supposed for a moment 
that 1t had become the settled creed of that party 
that the great work of restoring this Union and 
putting down this rebellion was to encounter the 
stern and unfaltering opposition, of that party, I 
must necessarily cease to be its adherent here or 
elsewhere. If 1 supposed for a moment that that 
party, forgetful of all its past traditions, unmind- 
ful of all its past professions, was about to falter 
m the high duty which it owes to the country in 
this its hour of peril, | should feel that my confi- 
dence in it had been misplaced, that ] had misun- 
derstood its precepts, its teachings, and its prin- 
ciple 8. 


Mr, Speaker, I am led to this course of remark 
by some observations which fell froma colleague 


of mine [Mr. Fennanpo Woop] representing one 
of the districts of the city of New York. 


terday, declared among other things that there 
was no such thing as a war Democrat. I do not 
know whether that remark was intended to apply 


to the attitude of individuals or of the party at | 


large to-day in this emergency, or was intended 
to recount the history of the party in the past or | 








That | 
genleman, in the course of his speech made yes- | 








was designed to reach over and establish a plat- 

form for party action in the future. But whether | 
it was the one or the other, | am here to say that | 
there is, there always has been, and there will be | 
after that gentleman and myself shall have passed 
from the stage of action and shall have ceased to | 
participate in theaffairs of this Government, sucha | 
thing asa war Democrat. There will be war Dem- | 
ocrats whenever the honor of the country is in dan- | 
ger. Whether the blow is to be struck from with- | 
out, or whether itis to fall upon us from treachery 
within, there has been, there will be, and there | 
ought to be such a party of patriotism asa war De- | 
mocracy. When our national honor, our national 

integrity,or our national flag has been. assailed in | 
all the past, it has been the boast of the party which 

has sustained the gentleman who made thatremark | 
that it was always on the side of the country and 

in favor of maintauning its honor and digaity by | 


arms to the extent of the last dollar and the last 
available resources of the nation. Such I believe 
to be its position now. ‘This war has not, in my 
humble jadgment, been precipitated on this na- 
tion from any misconduct or misconception of 
duty on the part of the Democratic party or its 
members. They have,so far as | am acquainted 
with their history, sustained their country’s honor 
and have adhered to the Union by profession, by 
precept, and by practice. 

But, Mr. Speaker, this war is upon us. It is 
upon us in consequence (1 suppose Lam at liberty 
to say so) of the election of the Chief Magistrate 
who now presides over the destinies of the nation, 
and of the unwillingness on the part of the seced- 
ing States to accept him as our constitutionally 
elected chief ruler. Itisuponus in consequence, 
as Lam free tosay here,in my humble judgment, 
of the unwarrantable act of those who, unmind- 
ful of their constitutional obligations, withdrew 
from membership under the Federal Constitution 
and defied the authority of the Constitution and 
laws. 
able, illegal, unholy rebellion; and when the fact 
became patent that it was so upon us, not only 
the party who are represented on the other side 
of the Elouse but the party that has its represent- 
atives on this side of the House had its duty to 
perform in reference to the war. The Govern- 
ment was not, in my judgment, in a position to 
yield to the exactions of rebellion. 
well, in my judgment, to surrender the integrity 
of this Union, or to fill this land with the clamor 
that there was no power under the Gevernment 
to bring back her rebellious citizens to obedience. 
We were to meet this question as became those 
who revered the Constitution, as became those 
who had professed to love the Union, who under 
the lead of the gallant old hero of the Hermitage 
had declared thirty years before that this Union 
must and shall be preserved. That was the tra- 
dition of the party, that was the course to which 
the party had been pledged. It was the course 
they did pursue, and itis too late to say now that 
at the inception of this rebellion, and when it was 
determined to meet forcible desertion by forcible 
opposition, there were no war Democrats in this 
land. We have claimed from that hour to this 
thatour Army has been largely filled up by war 
Democrats, and that every call made by the Pres- 
ident was largely and gloriously responded to by 
the generous, Union-loving Democracy of the 
land; and it is too late to say or insinuate that all 
men who advocate the honest prosecution of this 
war by constitutional means and for constitu- 
tional purposes have forfeited their allegiance to 
the Democratic party. 

| believe this rebellion was in every aspect of 
it unholy and unjustifiable. After it was inau- 
gurated an effort was made by wise and patriotic 
citizens to adjust and accommodate our national 
difficulties. That effort failed, and the failure 
was, in my judgment, mainly the fault of those 
who would rather have war than peace with sla- 
very. Sull, | believe, in marring the good work 


so patriotically attempted, these ultwaists had | 
ready and willing assistance from extremists at | 
| the South, who preferred war rather than to abate | 


a particle from their demands with regard to 


slavery and its extension, or to submit to the | 


rule of the Chief Magistrate elect. Who was at 
fault for the fact that negotiation did not secure 


reunion cannot in any way relieve us from our | 
terrible position or its responsibilities; the effort | 
failed; the South set our laws at defiance, ignored | 
our Constitution, defied the power of our Govern- | 


ment, seized our property, and finally fired upon 
our flag. 

The question of duty then presented itself, and 
itame home with peculiar interest to the under- 


standing and conscience of the Democracy of the | 
More than thirty years before, seces- | 
sion, with white hips and chattering teeth and | 
bated breath, had fearfully whispered its parri- | 


nation. 


cidal purposes. 


The old lion of the Hermitage 
then tro 


to Heaven that in his then maturity of mind, 


matchless judgment, and indomitable will and | 


energy, he could once more take the helm. 


** Like an eagle in a dove-cote he’d flutter the | 
voices’’ of these malcontents, and we should out- , 
ride this storm and enter in safety the haven of | 
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It is upon us in consequence of unjustifi- | 


It was not | 





the quarter-deck of the ship of State | 
and governed and guided its movements. Would | 





__ April 12 
eral Jackson to treason at that time nae a 
ought to be, perpetual law with the part ~ » and 
porting him. They were hailed it do mr — 
the now living as well as those who baie a wt 
gone to their account. They understood wi 
the man of iron meant when he said,“ 'T) ; U, nat 
must and shall be preserved,”’ and they we Vlog 
the declaration. They knew and we 
the very moment a citizen or a col! 
zens, however formidable in numbers or influene, 
committed the overt act of resistance to the Pea’ 
eral law, General Jackson intended to hold t - 
guilty of treason, and, if necessary, cadiae a 
whole military power of the nation to brine Ul mg 
to justice and submission. ‘There were war Den ; 
crats in those days; and it would have +4 
sorry day for my colleague had he 
ored with a seat here at that crisis, if he had 
stood up to declare in his place that no Demo > 
would support the President in any ey 
coerce South Carolina. The duty that Democry: 

owed their country then they owe it now. Itie 
due to patriotism,and, what is a minor consid, 
ation, to party consistency, due to the mem 
their glorious old leader, now sleeping, * after life's 
fitful fever,’’ beneath the very tread of rebe an 
that they should reiterate and Keep ey; rywhere 
and always his solemn oath, that ‘The Union 
noust and shall be preserved.” : 
_ In choosing the part—a very humble and yp. 
important one—which I have taken in relation to 
this rebellion, | have followed, as | believe, as | 
know, the traditions and teachings of the great 
party which has so long administered our Goy- 
ernment, and you cannot wonder, sir, that | felt 
startled to hear myself read out of the party for 
believing with General Jackson that when citi- 
zens defied the laws to compel submission was 

our obvious duty. To submit our differences to 

the arbitrament of war was a dire necessity: but 

I have always understood that our party was 

pledged, even to the extent of war, to maintain 

the Union in its integrity. We favored negotia- 

tion, and believed in concession and peaceful ad- 

justment; but I think I can safely say that the 

majority here North did not intend to concede 

anything, and the majority South did not intend 

to accept anything short of separation. At all 

events negotiation failed; both parties armed, one 

to tnke the South out of the Union and the other 

to hold the Union together. 1 was called upon 

to elect which plan 1 would favor, because, Mr. 

Speaker, it is certainly true that at the stage of 
this affair to which 1 now allude the choice was 

between recognition and warto prevent it. And 

I cannot yet believe that | have forfeited the pub- 

lic confidence because | cannot assent to the doc- 

trine that there is no remedy but persuasion for 

treason and rebellion. 

Weill, sir, at this juncture we all chose our 
parts in the contest plainly approaching, and, with 
an unexampled unanimity, the entire North pre- 

ared to fight forthe Union. Even my colleague 

Mr. Fernanpo Woop] spoke in favor of armed 
resistance, and devoted his time and talents and 
contributed his monéy to raise and equip a regt- 
ment to fight rebellion down.’ Tliree years 
have expired, and we are again reviewing Ls 
question of duty. 1 am free to confess that the 
policy of this Administration has failed to sausty 
me. Iam compelled, but sorry, to deciare tat 
the manner in which the President has treated 
and disposed of certain questions of policy, coliat 
eral to and growing out of the war, has not com 
mended itself to me as wise and statesmanlike. 
To repeat what has been often and better said 
before, the presidental plan has, in my judgment, 
greatly disappointed the conservative sentiment ol 
the North, while it has concentrated and strength: 
ened the purposes of the rebellious South. 

So long as the Executive proclaimed that suo 
mission to the Constitution and laws was all h¢ 
sought, and that submission should end the mee 
the South were fighting for a shadow, and the 
leaders of the rebellion could not, in the judgment 
of the wisest and best men of the land, have kept 
up the masses to their support in so aimless an 
fruitless a strife; but when we contemplate the 
present attitude of the belligerents, when we _ 
pare what the South is compelled to fight oyna 
(if she fights at all) with what she chose (0 & 
to war for at first, no man can fail to discover 
the magniiude of her present stake on the result, 
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eased in acorrespondingtone. Time | 


vill be met nratte i 
We cil me to enter into @ critical analysis of 
woud , 


tration war policy; but can any man 
dministraul 8 

a ihe changes ithas undergone trom time 
«oe wrought a change In the temper and 


; that change 18 unfavorable to an early and 
eat fiystment? L hope I offer no injury to 
ae of my country when l add thatthe Ex- 


—onye has not, 

sause | : F , E 
has treated questions which have arisen from 
m ‘time more immediately affecting our own 


eme to t . 
¢ ts and interests as Union eitizens of the North. 
siohtsé 


| have not and shall not cease to protest against | 


the infractions of civil liberty which have been 
aernetrated under the auspices of the present Ex- 
peytive and for which war necessity has been the 
gniform but in my judgment insufficient excuse. 
Freedom of speech and of the press, and free and 
ned suffrage, are just as sacred and val- 


unr stral , 
war as in peace, and that they have been 


yabie in 


ruthlessly and repeatedly invaded during the last | 


three years, under presidential sanction, is an un- 
doubted fact. t ) 
onal land-marks, together with the sweeping and 


radical change of policy toward the seceding States 


and their citizens, before referred to, have doubt- | 
nee caused some men to wonder and to doubt as | 


to duty in the present aspect of affairs; they afford 


) 


cho excuse for whatever of hesitancy is to be found | 


» the North as to the course proper to be pur- 
aed in the future. 


Acain, grave men and good patriots complain | 


that the war has not thus far been prosecuted 


These departures from constitu- | 


; es of the people and armies opposed to us, 


in my judgment, strengthened | 
the Union by the manner in which 





with the skilland good judgment which would | 


have secured success. 


There is no instance to be 
fund in the world’s history where a generous 
neople have poured into the lap of Government 
so much of treasure or placed at its disposal more 


or braver men than this people have given to this || 


Administration since the war began. Every call 
has been promptly and generously met, and it 
certainly cannot be attributed to any remissness on 
the part of the people if the seceding States have 
not been reduced to submission. For one, | am 
inwilling to concede that the fault lies with our 
soldiers. ‘They have fought bravely, skillfully, 
heroically, on every field where they have been 
tried, and our want of success must not be laid 
to theircharge. If the fault lies with the Gov- 
ernment, it certainly calls for early correction, 
and this brings me to consider a second proposi- 


on submitted by my colleague [Mr. Fernanpo | 


Woop] in his speech of yesterday, which was to 


the effect that if this war was to continue he | 
wanted to see the present Administration party | 


continue In power to carry it on; and in entering 
my protest against this proposition | shall define, 
m my poor way, the position which, in my judg- 
ment, (he Democracy of the nation should assume 
and maintain. 

Speaking for myself, I protestagainst this trans- 
fer of the Democracy to the fold of Republicanism. 
While | will not despair of the Republic, I see 
no reason why the great er that has stood by 


the nation, and under Providence saved it fram | 
every danger, foreign and domestic, which has | 


tssailed it in the past, should turn away now, in 
gioom and despair, without a final and united 
fort to take the Government by the peaceful 
means of the ballot-box from the hands that hold 
tyand then to enter upon the great work of re- 
Storing the Union and saving the national honor 
and integrity. 

If great success should attend our arms during 
the approaching summer campaign, success suf- 
went to warrant the conclusion that the power 


‘he rebellion was broken—and Heaven grant 


part 
hat 


fo ® Visors : 
‘ We Vigorous prosecution of the war now at 


can disposal, with vast armies of veteran soldiers, 
eee ed b ourmost skillful generals, the Ad- 
eee fails to make a decided impression 
— _ enemy now, it seems scarcely possible 
ieee judgment should fail to discern 
this auiten ofa change of rulers. And whom in 
wil eeteeney will the people trust; to whom 
great - ry mee their armies and navies and the 
and nation of the salvation of the Government 

mation? This war will stillexist. My col- 


‘atitmay be so !—the success of the Democratic | 
‘y might be less essential to the welfare of the 
ion; butif,on the other hand, with all the means || 





| Lone, Jindorsed by the gentleman from Maryland, | 


| name the terms upon which they would reunite 
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league says, ‘‘If the war is to continue.’’ It will || 
continue. Does he or any other reasonable and | 
sagacious man believe that the Ist of November | 
will find the war closed up and peace in the land ? | 
and if not, we return to the inquiry, who will the | 
people trust in such an emergency ? 
I give itas the conviction of my judgment, that 
if the Democratic party shall place itself upon the || 
platform built by the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. || 


' 


(Mr. Harrts,} and also as | understood him by 
my colleague, we shall have a recurrence of past 
misrule for the four years to come and whatever || 
of disaster which may accompany its infliction. 
That policy which would withdraw our armies | 
from the field and trust the work of reunion to the | 
hazard of negotiation alone with a power that has || 
declared repeatedly and always that we could not 
} 
| 
| 


with us, will not, inmy judgment, receive the pop- | 
ular sanction, but will on the other hand be sig- 
nally condemned in the approaching canvass if || 


| any party advocating such a policy arises to ask | 








| and punishments of overt treason. 


| people a welcome and joyful peace. ‘Till thattime 


| league to a proposition for a peace commission, 


for popular support. A vast majority of this 
people believe that we can and we ought to put | 
down this rebellion, and that having gone almost | 
to the limit of the nation’s resources to accomplish 
it, there is nothing but humiliation in the propo- 
sition that we shall retire first from the field where 
so many thousands of brave men have fallen to | 
secure whatin their judgment will be lost forever 
by the withdrawal of our armies. 

It is still wise, itis right, therefore, for the Dem- 
ocratic party, in my judgment, conformably to 
its past professions, consistently with all its past | 
history and tradition, to continue to insist that 
they who have rebelled against this Government |! 
and are seeking its destruction must return to their 
allegiance, must submit to the authority of the 
Constitution, must lay down the arms they have 
taken up to defend themselves in their position of 
outlawry, and in default of their doing so, that 
they shall be visited with all the consequences | 


anaes — atten 





{ would not prosecute this war in a spirit of 
bloodthirstiness, conquest,orextermination. Nor | 


would I fail to embrace the first opportunity for || 


an honorable peace, based upon the Constitution 
as itis and the Union as it was. 


Whatever may have been, or may yet be, the | 


consequences of this war upon the institution of 
slavery, they are upon the head of the party who 
rebelled for slavery’s sake. Manifestly the re- 
bellion, whenever it ceases, has weakened if not | 
destroyed that institution. 
guage of the rebel press, has, by going to war, 
*“‘ stabbed itself to the heart.’’ But with that, in | 
the prosecution of the war, or in its termination, 
we have nothing todo. And this people will never 
sanction a war carried beyond the point where a | 
peace can be honorably attained, with the Union, 
well and safely restored, merely to accomplish 
the purposes of abolition fanaticism, or to force 


Slavery, in the lan- || 


any new form of government upon any of the || 


States of the Union. While standing up, there- | 
fore,todefend by ourarms our Governmentagainst 
its treasonable assailants, let us be prepared to 
receive and act upon the first overtures which 
promise an honorable peace. I confess that I 
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I did notso read or interpret this so-called peace 
proposition. ‘The object of this commission, as 
indreated by the resolutions, was to ascertain, 

lL. Whether the United States and the confed- 
eracy could agree upon the terms of an amicable 
separation, 

2. Incase that could be effected, to ascertain 
whether terms of a readjustment and reunion 
could be agreed upon; and if not, 

3. To agree upon treaties offensive, defensive, 
and commercial, 

I have not these propositions as debated in the 
rebel congress before me, but they were substan- 
tially as quoted, and careful consideration has 
failed to disclose to my mind anything in them 
but disunion. It is purely and simply a propo- 
sition to divide ourselves into two nations, and 
establish convenient relations between us incident 


| only to such a state of separation to be maintained 


for all the future; unless, perchance, in our sepa- 
ration we should under some unaccountable, un- 
anticipated impulse or influence, agree to undo 
immediately what we had just done in so formal 
and solemn a manner. Andeven this proposition, 
so deceptive, so infinitely short of anything which 
could or would be listened to here, was L believe 
promptly rejected by the rebel congress, and we 
may thence infer, as has been before stated, that 
there is yeta great change to be wrought in the 


| public mind in the rebellious States before the 


peace opinions lately expressed upon this floor 
will meet with any encouraging response from 
them. 

I have thus, Mr. Speaker, without the premed- 
itation which a subject of such immense import- 


| ance demands, given the reasons by which I have 


been governed in my present and past position 
relative to our national difficulties. I have also, 
yet upon no authority but my own judgment, 
stated what I believed would be the attitude of 
the Democratic party with relation to the war in 


| the approaching autumn, if the war continue, as 


there is every reason to fear it will. 
In that event I suppose the sympathies of my 


|| colleague, in accordance with his declaration be- 


fore alluded to, will be with the party arrayed 
against us. lecommend him to our long-time po- 
litical adversaries as a bold, skillful, eloquent, 
and industrious worker and leader, and | have no 
doubt of their ability to turn his talents to excel- 
lent account, 

A Vorce. We don’t want him. 

Mr. WINFIELD. You had better accept in 
thankfulness what the gods send you, without 
being too particular about the motives which 
prompt the accession. 

Before concluding these discursive remarks, I 


| intend a hasty review of the course pursued by 
| rentlemen on the other side of the House since 


the commencement of this session toward the 
Democratic members on this floor and their Dem- 
ocratic constituencies. ‘Scarcely a day has passed 
since we came together thatsome Administration 
member has notcharged usin some phrase or other 
with want of patriotism and fealty to the Govern- 


| ment, and these charges have been preferred in 


have as yet-seen no indications of pacific wishes || 


or intents upon the part of the rebellious South, 


os . > . j 
nor do I anticipate the discovery of any such until || 


more signal success shall attend our arms, and 
their resources be limited and impaired. When 
that point is reached the popular heart of the suf- | 
fering South, without regard to the views of am- 
bitious leaders, will rise up against this war and | 
an element be stirred which, when dealt with in | 
a spirit of conciliation and kindness, will bring | 
ourarmies rest from this work of carnage and our 


comes, suing or begging for peace by ourselves 
will only protract and prolong the period of its 
attainment, give to the enemy false notions of our 
own spiritand powers and resources of resistance, 
and bolster his own pride and arrogance. 

Some weeks ago allusion was made by my col- 


then pending in the rebel congress, and | under- 
stood him to say that it embraced an offer of ad- 
justment upon the basis of the old Union; and | 
in that view, if 1 mistake not, he was sustained 
by the veryable gentleman from Ohio, {[Mr. Cox. } 





terms the most insolent and insulting that their 
authors could possibly have selected. 

I protest against such a course, Mr. Speaker, 
first, because of its manifest injustice. ‘There may 
be, there doubtless are, men in every section of the 
country, and attached to every party, who have 


| failed to discharge fully the obligations due to their 
| country’s cause in the perilous times through 





which we are passing; but | utterly deny—and I 
speak particularly for my own State, as | feel no 


|| disposition or right to speak for others—that the 


Democratic party has set its face against onr coun- 
try and Government in the exigency which is 80 
sorely trying us. I have mingled much in assem- 
blies and in private circles where plans were being 
devised and consummated to aid tn the great work 
of putting down the rebellion; have some know!l- 
edge of the instrumentality by which soldiers and 
the money for paying them have been raised, and 
I assert here positively that, so far as my obser- 
vation extends, the Democracy of the State of 
New York have not stood back from the dia- 
charge of their duty in this crisis, but have given 
to the war their full and ample share of the men 
and money which that State has furnished. Col- 
lectively the party has, through its conventions, 


| always declared for the war to be prosecuted con- 
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stitutionally and for constitutional ends; having 


adopted atevery State convention held since its | 


commencement as the State platform the Critten- 
den resolution, which, if | remember rightly, at 
Passe d this Llouse 
now,it only the facts have been 


a former & sion of Congress 


unNaninoak vy: and 


Stated in relation to our connection with the great 
questions of the day, why is it that gentlemen 
arise in their seats d Ly afler day and hiss olfen- 
5IVEe epithets and unfounded accusations into our 
faces? Such a cou can only serve a present 
party purpose. It may doa work of mischief for 
which a party success will be no equivalent. Are 
not genile men convinced that a large share of the 
almost unconquerable hate which now exists be- 
tween the belligerent partes in this war has been 
engendered by the same sort of reviling, crimina- 


tion, and recrimination which are being daily prac- 


ticed in the Halls of Congress now? We wanta 
united North, s ‘ly you, 
way? Good men will not be driven to treason by 
the abuse of irresponsible persons; wut when the 
well-meaning and patrioue are told day after day 
that they are traitors, in league with their coun- 
try’s enemies, upon whom the arms of their coun- 
try’s soldiers are to be turned when the enemy in 
front is subdued, it takes away that heart for a 
good cause so essenual to its successful advocacy 
and support, 


And how think you, Mr, Speaker, all this de- | 
nunciation is operating upon the minds and cour- | 
If the four 


age of those inarms for the rebellion ? 
or five gentlemen upon this floor who seem to 
have this work of defamation principally in charge 
succeed in satisfying Jeff. Davis and his cabinet 
and congress aud armies that rebellion has for 
its sympathizers and supporters the entire Dem- 
ocratic party North, and that its members only 
seek a favorable opportunity to declare and fight 
for secession, low soon, think you, shall we find 
evidence of that waning confidence in their cause, 
that gloom and despair which must precede the 
surrender of their opposition to the Government? 
I fully believe, sir, the blatant oratory of this ses- 
sion about copperhead Democracy, the unfair and 
ungenerous denunciation of the whole Democratic 
party which we hear constantly ringing through 
this Hall, tending as they doto revive the fading 
hopes of the enemy, are doing more to prolong 
the war than all the peace speeches which have 
been made since its commencement. 

Upon two occasions since the commencement 
of the session, when measures having in view the 
good of the service and the welfare of our sol- 
diery were under discussion, aud when gentlemen 
on this side of the House were pledging them- 
selves to support the Administration in all its ef- 


forts to raise, supply, and render efficient armies || 


to defend our nationality, we have been supercil- 
iously told in effect that the gentlemen over the 
way had that matter in charge, that the elections 
had rendered our aid and supporta matter of no 
consequence, and that we had as well carry out 
cur mission of opposition to the end. 

Let me say to the gentleman from Maryland 
{Mr. Davis] and to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Ketvey]} that however large a space 
they may fill in the public estimation, however 
important the ** mission”? in which they may be 
engaged, neither of them is of sufficient influence 
or consequence to justify his comimg between the 
humblest member on this floor and the discharge 
of his duty. Mission! Sir, we were all sent 
here on the same mission—to legislate honestly 
and wisely, as we know how, for the good of our 
country and to save her from ruin, so far as our 
official action could induce such result. And 
although we may differ as to the details of legis- 
lation, what power is there that authorizes the 
member from Maryland or the member from 
Pennsylvania to elbow any Representative here 
from his place at this council-board of the nation 
with the declaration, ** This is our business, and 
you have neither part nor lotin it??? Whoestab- 
fished them censors of other men’s conduct or 
Opinions, with the power of saying who shall 
and who shall not discharge the duues imposed 
upon him by his oath according to the dictates 
of his conscience and his judgment? Sir, this is 


neither the time nor the place for this affectation | 
Conceding to the gentlemen re- | 
ferred to all that they can reasonably claim on | 


of superiority. 


Shall we have it in this | 
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no such meat’’ as enables them to * vet the start 
of this majestic world, and bear the paim alone.”’ 


Our places here are held by at least as perfecta | 


tenure as theirs; our responsibilities are as sacred, 
and as we have no particular account to render 
to them we protest against the legislative snob- 
bery and effrontery which prompts this twaddle 
about what they will or will not allow us to do, 

While | have the greatest admiration for the 
talent and ability of the gentleman from Mary- 
Jand,and bave been a delighted listener to several 
of his confessedly great logical and oratorical ef- 
forts on this floor, there is still another course of 
remark which he has on two several occasions 
indulged in heré, against which, as one of the 
Representatives of New York, | feel it my duty 
to protest. I allude to the unfounded and un- 
generous imputations against the patriotism of the 
Executive of our State, and the specious effort to 
connect him,as aider and abettor, with the recent 
conscription riots in the city of New York. It 
may serve a partisan purpose just at this time 
to revile and vilify Governor Seymour; but I 
greatly over-estimate his rare qualities of heart and 
mind, and the many and important services he 
has rendered his State and country,if his memory 
is not held in grateful remembrance by a justand 
generous people long after his enemies and perse- 
cutors shall have passed off the stage and been 
forgotten. I have watched with no common in- 
terest his career as a public man, have some 


knowledge of his views and feelings with reference | 


to this rebellion and the manner of treating it, and 


all that | have seen and know of him fully au- || 


thorizes the assertion which | here make, that 
there is not in public or private life a sincerer 
patriot, or one who is prepared to go further or 
make greater sacrifices to subdue and bring back 
to constitutional obedience our domestic enemy, 
and to restore the Union to its ancient integrity. 
In the splendid efforts he made before the people 
pending his election,and particularly in his mem- 
orable Brooklyn speech, he declared boldly fora 


vigorous prosecuuon of the war to restore the | 
| rightful authority of the Government, and I cer- 


tainly know of no occasion since his election 
where he has been found wanting in prompt and 
generous cooperation with the Federal Govern- 
ment in times of peculiar danger and alarm to 
secure such aresult. His promptness and energy 


| on the occasion of the raid of last summer by 


General Lee and his army into Maryland and 
Pennsylvania will long be remembered by all 
whose natures are capable of gratitude, and will 
pass from the memory of such only as are in- 
capable of doing justice to a political adversary. 


When called upon by the Executive,at thathour | 


of gloom and peril, foraid in repelling an invasion 


| so threatening to the Union cause and to the safety | 


of our sister State, he responded with a prompt- 
ness and energy and with such success as finds 


no parallel in the individual history of any man, | 


either soldier or civilian, who has been connected 
with this war. His preparations were far in ad- 
vance even of Pennsylvania herself, and in an 


incredibly short space of time fourteen regiments | 


of troops, as good and as brave as ever faced a 
foe, were sent, fully armed and munitioned, to con- 
front the advancing enemy, to save the beautiful 
valleys of Pennsylvania from pillage, her towns 
from destruction, and her citizens from slaughter. 
If Lremémber rightly, his prompt and patriotic 
response to the call of the Government on that 
occasion elicited the thanks both of the Executive 
and Secretary of War, and so highly did the latter 


| official appreciate his noble and generous efforts 


that he extended to him a pledge of future per- 
sonal friendship. 
On the occasion of the President’s recent call 


for additional troops Governor Seymour was the 
first of all the State Executives to urge a prompt | 
response to the call, and his eloquent appeal has | 


greatly aided in enabling New York to send her 
full quota to the field under every call thus far 


| made, as she will certainly do. 


| have never known where or upon what un- 
founded pretense originated the idea that Gover- 
nor Seymour was in the smallest degree respons- 
ible for the murderous conscription riot in New 
York. The charge which is made, with no proof 
to sustain it, needs only a flat denial. And | here 
assert that no act or utterance of his, then or ever, 


the score of talent and experience, they “‘ feed on || incited man or mob to riot or resistance to lawful 


| addressed the excited mob jy 
| encouragement rather than in laneya: an 


a double sense’ 


| borne in mind that he had stripped hi 
| almost entirely bare of soldiers in aid of P. 


| so frequent subject of animadversion by the 











spill J 


authority. Quoting from the Governor’ 
. Tess 


at the city hall, and drawing from tt oo 
literature found in ** the New Gospel ; F ps 
the gentleman from Maryland spenk a a 
eruor Seymour’s friends, the Pahde: 3? T ™ 


pression sought to be made is. douiy 
i _ "9 4 ti) Ss, 
upon the occasion referred to Governor S 


Ory 
y 


terms of fy 


ze of di 


power and authority, It will be bor: e 
that the speech in question was made “es 

of the day when the up-town residents of . 
York, embracing thousands of its worthie ew 
ness men, were passing down to their . ae 
business, and these had surrounded ri 


. . - their fy er 
and favorite, intensely anxious to know what} 


proposed in that hour of extreme danger W . 
should he not address them as his friends? @.) 
. ror, © wy evar . - . , f 

| they were, and had recently proved thy ir friend. 


ship in a way that filled his generou 
tenderest emotions as he stood among them o 
more to take counsel for the public safety, 

I deny that upon that occasion * he pal elit 
* with riotand crime. He ass; aa 
firmly the supremacy of the law, and sea 
firmly his intention to enforce it; and, eine. 
ported as he was by military power, (for Je, F 


8 heart With 


e 


it be 
8 OWn State 


° va nnsyl- 
vania,) he went as far as any man living would 


have gone in defying and threatening the despe. 
rate men he had to deal with. 
The Representatives on this floor from the city 
and State of New York are ata loss to know wi y 
riots and rioters in New York should become th; 
gen- 

tleman from Maryland. There are places under 
the sun where riots are quite as frequent and 
bloody and irrepressible as in New York. If tiy 
gentleman will recur to the last twenty years’ his- 
tory of his own city, he will find that mobs and 
their cruel and bloody orgies have been an almost 


| yearly disgrace to her historic annals; lawless 


violence has there become an almost chronic dis- 
order, and organizations of ‘ Plug Uglies” and 


ane 


| * Dead Rabbits’’ are almosta Baltimorean institu- 


tion. It recurs to me now that atthe outbreak of 
this civil war, when Massachusetts had sent her 
brave sons to protect the capital, after they had 
been warmly and generously welcomed in every 
city and town through which they had passed, 
they were assailed, beaten, maimed, wounded, 
and some of them killed in the streets of the gen- 
tleman’s own city by a mob of traitors, lacking 
patriotism to fight for their country and too cow- 
ardly to take up arms against her; and it is a fact 
worth remembering, that before the work of shed 
ding of blood commenced, on occasion of the |at 
riot in New York, the proportions of the mob had 
been largely increased by accessions from ba u- 
more, Philadelphia,and Boston, brought there by 


their lust for plunder and natural appetite for 
|| blood; and it is said that among those subse- 


quently slain by the officers of the Jaw were found 
some who had been trained for the lives they lee 
and fitted for the deaths they died in Balumore 
city. If the gentleman will accept the suggestion 


| in the same kind spirit which prompts it, | would 


advise him to stretch his reforming hand over his 
own city before coming to New York to preaci 
‘*pneace on earth and good will toward men. 
Before yielding the floor I desire to notice bri fly 
the course of remark indulged in a few days ag 
by the gentleman from Ohio, (Mr. ScHencky, 
pending a proposition originating on this side of 
the House to increase the pay of our brave so 
diers. By good managementor sharp practice (i 
chairman of the Committee on Military Afieiss 


|| managed to secure the floor on this resolutions" 


thus to get control of the motion for the previews 
question. This enabled him to arraign, accu® 
and abuse this side of the House without suntsn® 
with perfect impunity; and, refusing to give "8! 
for explanation or denial, he availed himsel! ny 
of his secure perch to shower down upon ™ 
heads of gentlemen on this side of the Hous - 
grossest charges of insincerity 1” their vac 
sions of friendship for the soldier and demag ae 
ism in their efforts to increase his pay. Phe « 

true friends of the Army were modestly ¢! Hall 
to be those seated on the other side of the Hs!) 
while we on this side were stigmatized as area 
“ professed,”’and “ pretended ”’ friends,and ins! 
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sian, 
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+ thatthis matter of doing justice to the 
cs par ee grave consideration in the Mil- 
ca _and it was no part of our busi- 
rping upon it or urging it up in the 


yon - eosaking for myself, I shall allow no 
: * wever important may be the position he 
. or however exalted his talents or influ- 
‘mpugn or question the sincerity of my 

‘for the soldiers who are fighting our bat- 

ye and shedding their blood for the restoration 
osha Union without meeting his unjustand most 
* .areusation with an indignant denial. If, any- 
vin this land, there can be found a class of 
_ ong deserving the deep reverence and perpet- 
‘yratitude of us all, it 18 the brave men who 
vn rallied, with such alacrity, around our in- 
se dag, and braved the dangers of this bloody 
ad destructive war. Better soldiers, with the 
oo oxperience, the world never saw, and ingrat- 
. name for the sin of him who withholds 


frends 


‘a8 


re 


where It 


is I 
eT cus meritatour hands. But the soldier 
= ive and support his family on praise and 
aie ide alone. 
every 3 

House have felt, since the commencement of 

gession, that an early movement should be 

le to increase the soldier’s pay. 
y sense of the propriety of such a step, that we 

» dared to move in the matter without waiting 
to ASA 

i this act of indiscretion has brought upon our 

voted heads the ire of the formidable chairman 

it committee. 

Now, | propose to examine in reference to this 
very question of increase of pay whether all sin- 
cere friendship for the soldier is found with the 

from Ohio and his friends. 
eman knew long before he took his seat upon 

s floor that the soldier’s pay of thirteen dollars 

with was grossly inadequate to his support 
and that of his family, and that every month that 

eives only such compensation his family 
either suffers for the necessaries of. life or is de- 
t tupon the world’s cold charity; yet nearly 
withs of this session have been allowed to 
y the chairman and his committee, and while 
a vast deal of legislation upon other subjects has 
originated with thatcommittee, has been perfected 
and passed through this House, no movement that 
the outer world knows of has been made in behalf 
of the soldier, and when resolutions providing him 
tardy justice are offered on the floor, resolutions 
so clearly right in themselves that they could be 
and should be passed at once, they are voted to 


Military Committee by those who, lacking the 


hve m 


rage to kill them openly on the floor, send | 
1 there for perpetual imprisonment or secret | 


assassination, 

_ The gentleman from Ohio was pleased to in- 
form us for the first time, in his speech the other 
day, that his committee had under consideration 
the question of increasing soldiers’ pay, and that 
to that end a bill would some day be reported; 
vut he also said they wanted to see how liberally 


this side of the House would vote taxes to meet | 
iicreased burdens upon the Treasury before | 
measure of relief. | 


they brought forward their 
Sir, that pretext for delay will hardly serve the 
geilleman’spurpose. Ee will not, at all events, 
deny lis confidence in the justice and patriotism 
ot his own side of the House, and he knew that 
tieir clear working majority, both in the Senate 


eid here, insured just such tax legislation as 


a 


the Sufficiency of the revenue. Inthe face of his 
just demands and his distressing necessities, we 
could not, and ought not, plead the poverty of 
™ on ronment. This was the last point at 
=e ‘retrenchment should have been tried; to 
h ey u elsewhere might have been injudicious; 
wil ~ wenite uel; and although our brave heroes 
ae and do their duty like true men, yet 

hya shudder will they give at the reflection 


that f Re hae ‘ : 
a \ lamine’s wolf may be prowling at their doors 
*aome, 


Revers e 
“rang to this charge, made without cause 


and . ° ° : » d 
‘1h spiritof such gross injustice, of unfriend- 
soldier on this side of the House, I 


liness to the 
add itis j 
that it is impossible and unnatural that we 


m that reverential regard their many sac- | 


Considering the depreciation of | 
urreney, and the increase in the price of | 
necessary of life, members on this side of | 


So clear was || 


eave to do so of the Military Committee; || 


That gen- | 
g 


—_ be made necessary by any increase of | 
viers’ pay Congress should vote. But, sir, the | 
uestion of soldiers’ pay was not a question of | 


should cherish toward him the sentiments attrib- 
; uted to us. My own district, sir, has sent five 
thousand men to this war. I do not know the 
exact number, but what I have named ts an ap- 
proximation sufficient for the 
remarks. 


purposes of these 
They have gone off singly, in squads, 
with batteries, by c ympanies, and by regiments. 
They were coileeted from every town and hamlet 
of the district; hundreds of them were my warm- 
est and most intimate friends; they were going to 
serve in a cause which | believed a justand right- 
| eous one; they were making great sacrifices and 
braving extremest dangers that our Government 
might be saved from destruction. Is there aman 
who deserves the name of such whose heart would 
not have yearned toward them with affectionate 
admiration? Lhave watched theircareer with min- 
gled emotions of anxiety, pride, and sorrow. 
They were untried and unpracticed in scenes of 


| blood; and as men have sometimes faltered while | 


| passing through the fiery ordeal of battle, we were 
not without anxiety for our friends until we knew 
they had been tried, and then our hearts swelled 
with emotions of just and honest pride that every 
man had faced danger and death like a hero, and 
no coward was found among them all. I know 
of no battle-field of this war where the sons of 


Orange and Sullivan have not fought and where | 


' some of them have not fallen, sealing in blood 
their devotion to the cause in which they had 
enlisted. ‘The archangel’s trump, not glory’s, 
shall awake them, but 


* When spring returns, with fingers cold, 
To deck with flowers their hallowed mold, 


| She then shall deck a sweeter sod 


Than fancy’s feet have ever trod. 


For those of them who shall survive this war 
there is In store as warm a welcome home as ever 
awaited a soldier’s return. We know how they 
have fought; we know that for not one instant 
have they faltered in the discharge of their perilous 
duties; and we of the localities from whence they 
have gone feel honored by their noble bravery. 
We shall watch their career till its close with affec- 
tionate solicitude ; and when they come back, who 
are spared to do so, they shall be clasped to warm 
| and grateful hearts. 

Mr. Speaker, it was not my purpose in getting 
the floor to enter into an extended discussion of 
the particular subject before the House. I had, 
however, intended to present one or two points 


issuc, and which had not been alluded to; but 
for that, even, there is not now the time left to 
me; and I shall content myself with saying that 
while I dissent entirely from the tone, sentiment, 
and substance of the speech of the gentleman from 
Ohio, [Mr. Lone,] [I cannot discover in his case 
such a breach of the privileges of this House as 
gives me the constitutional right to vote for his 
expulsion, 

Mr. GRINNELL. I did notanticipate a few 
hours since taking any part in this debate, and I 
shall not detain the House long now, as I have 
agreed to divide a portion of my hour with a gen- 
tleman who will uddress the House upon this 
question. 

Before I proceed with my remarks on the ques- 
tion, allow me to say thatthe gentleman who has 
just taken his seat [Mr. WinFiecp] has not even 
hinted at the question under discussion, which 
was his right, and [ conclude that the speech has 


opportunity for bringing it to light was this occa- 
sion. He left me entirely ignorant in regard to 
his position upon the question now under discus- 
sion. He has not informed the House how he 
shall vote, and | must remark that this question 
has brought up disclaimers, apologies, and lec- 
tures of the most uncommon character. Why, 
sir, every other gentleman that has spoken on that 
side has been called upon to make a disclaimer in 


feuds that must be now—anything but a happy 


fit to give one another during the two or three 
days past. Ido not propose to go into the family 
for the purpose of arranging any of their difficul- 


ter. ‘Their troubles are chronic, and I do not 
propose to offer medicine to men so sick as the 
Democratic party—*‘ the sick man”’ of 1864—too 
far gone for the use of any known medicines. 
While I have listened to this discussion, there 
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has come to my mind, considering the prot ats 

and discordance, language which I thought might 
} . . 

properly be used Macbeth. I quote a few 


t 9 th 
lines, perhaps disjointedly: 


* Fillet of a fenny snake, 
In the caldron boil and bake 
Eve of newt, and toe ot 


t frog, 


Wool of bat, and tongue of dog, 

Adder’s tork, and blind -worm’s sting, 

Lizard’s leg, and owlet’s wing, 

For a charm of powerful trouble, 

Like a hell-broth boil and bubble.” 
The flames of semi-treason rising, let 


** Fire burn and caldron bubble.’ 


That is the bubbling of that harmonious Demo- 
cratic party, in the language of the witches, in 
April, 1864. 

The gentleman has seen fit to place upon this 
side of the House the honorable gentleman from 
New York. I cannot de 
than the ex-mayor. I beg the gentleman’s par- 
don when he says “whom the gods send we 
must accept.’’ Ah, sir, | take it upon myself in 
behalf of this great and this glorious party for 
the war and the Union to deny that the gods 
have so sent; that the Almighty has not permitted 
us to live to this late day to suiler such an afllic 
tion as that of that gentleman upon this party; one 
who declared in the early partof this session that 
this war was ‘fa hellish crusade of blood and 
famine,’’ and now gentlemen propose to transfer 
him to the Union party. He declared that peace 
must come, and he did not care whether it came 
by *fsouthern submission or by success.’? And 
when he said it, I felt like saying he belonged 


signate him otherwise 


) —not over on that side, for there are good Dem- 


; question under discussion for a moment. 


which were, in my judgment, pertinent to the || 


ocrats over there, | trust—but that he belones in 
Richmond, yet here minister resident, a peace 
man. We shall not attempt to transter to you 
gentlemen who are free thinkers but for the wat 
and the Union. from this side, and we will not 
permit it from you. 

I cannot proceed to the consideration of the 
The 
gentleman from Indiana, [Mr. Harninarton,} 
who spoke at an early hour this evening, went 
out of the line of legitimate discussion in an un- 
becoming manner to traduce and malign the de- 
fenders of their country. Ele spoke dispara- 
gingly, | trust thoughtlessly, of the sons of New 
England, by saying that the soldiers of New Eng- 
land had no stomach for the fight. 

Mr. HOLMAN. My colleague is not in his 


i; sent; but he stated distinctly to the gentleman 


from Massachusetts [Mr. Bourwexu] that he did 
not say the ‘* soldiers’’ of Massachusetts, but the 


|| citizens of Massachusetts, as represented upon 


} 
} 


been laid away long prepared, and that the first | 


behalf of some political brother; and a family of 


family, judging from the lectures they have seen | 


ties, which I know are of a very serious charac- | 


|, stood him to have used. 


| 


this floor. 

Mr. GRINNELL. If the gentleman says he 
did not say soldiers, I say he did, with all defer- 
ence, 

Mr. HOLMAN. 
a mistake. 

Mr. GRINNELL. He said the soldiers of 
New England had no stomach for the fight. 

Mr. HOLMAN. He expressly disclaimed the 
language. 

Mr. GRINNELL. I will not allow the ren- 
tleman to utter slanders against New England 
unnoticed and then leave his seat in the Hall. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I simply wished to avoid in- 
justice being done to a gentleman not here. 1 
heard the remark distinctly, and when it was 
repeated by the gentleman from Massachusetts 
{[Mr. Bourwe xt] | at once discovered the difler- 
ence of the phraseology of my colleague and that 
made use of by the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts. As soon as my colleague heard the terms 
made use of by the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts he corrected the language and said be did 
notsay * soldiers ’’ of Massachusetts, but citizens 
of Massachusetts as represented upon this floor. 

Mr. GRINNELL. Weil, I will do no man 
any injustice. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I appeal to the gentleman 


from Massachusetts [Mr. BourTweLt] himself to 


The gentleman labors under 


1] say whether the correction was not at once made 


by my colleague, [Mr. Harnineron.} ° 
Mr.BOUTWELL. My understanding of the 
words used by the gentleman from Indiana first 
was thia: that the soldiers of New England had 
no stomach for the fight. I asked him what evi- 
| dence he had, and I repeated the words I under- 
He then said he did not 
| say the soldiers of New England had no stomach 


ee 
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for the fight, but that the people of New England 
had no stomach for the fon: and the evidence 
consisted of these two facts, that the Governor of 
Massachusetts had sent agents into Indianato en- 
list colored men; and the conduct of the Repre- 
sentatives upon this door. 

Mr. ELDRIDGE. I desire to ask the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts—for I sat near him at 
the ume—if the gentleman from Indiana did not 
say the ‘* Representatives’? of Massachusetts? 

Mr. GRINNELL. That is just as gross a 
slander, if he did. 

Mr. ELDRIDGE. 1 appeal to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts if that was not what my 
friend from Indiana said ? 

Mr. BOUTWELL. The gentleman from In- 
diana utters the truth in what he says, but that 
does not qualify what I have stated. 

Mr. ELDRIDGE. j 
man from Massachusetts was whether the gen- 
tleman from Indiana in his explanation did not 
say that his remarks applied to the Representa- 
tives of Massachusetts? 


Mr. BOUTWELL. 


If the gentleman from 


My inquiry of the gentle- | 


Iowa will allow me | willrestate the matter from | 


my recollection as now refreshed. 
Mr. GRINNELL. 1 will yield for that ex- 
lanation. 


Mr. BOUTWELL. 


I understood the gentle- 


man from Indiana to say, first, that the soldiers | 


of New England, not of Massachusetts, had no 
stomach for the fight. I then put the question to 


him, ** What evidence have you thatthe soldiers | 


of New England have no stomach for the fight?”’ 
He then said that his words were that the people 
of New England had no stomach for the fight. 


Upon being pressed as to the evidence on which | 
he based that statement, he then said that he sup- | 


ported it by the two facts to which I have referred, 
the fact that the Governor of Massachusetts had 
sent men into Indiana to recruit colored soldiers 


for the Massachusetts quota, and the conduct of | 


the Representatives of New England upon this 
floor; and then he finally said thatthe Represent- 
atives of New England upon this floor had no 
stomach for the fight. 

Mr.GRINNELL. I will say to my friend 
from Indiana, [Mr. Hoitman,)} whois so fertile in 
‘objections and so prone to explanations, that his 
colleague did say—and Lam borne out in it by a 
dozen members—first, that the soldiers of New 
England had no stomach for the fight, and then 


and history, with Concord and Lexington and 
Bunker Hill, and all the memories of this war— 
New England, which sent her soldiers first to fight 
our battles, to save this capital, and to fall by the 
hands of traitors in the streets of Baltimore on 
the 19th of April, 1861. They are the brothers 


of my constituents, noble soldiers who sleep un- | 
| coffined on the great battle-fields of the West, and 


are alike enthroned in the great heart of the nation. 
I love New England aud her soldiers, and am 
proud of her early and later history. I believe 


the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Bout- | 


WELL] is to get the floor to-night, and | will leave 
their further defense to him. 

1 now come to the question under discussion. 
We propose to censure the gentleman from Ohio 


because he has shown that he is nota friend of | 


the Union, and has delivered in this Hall a speech 
which has given aid and comfort tothe enemy in 
arms, and violated his oath. It is said, first, it is 
an abridgment of free speech, and we have no 


| precedent for such acourse. We have Democratic 


precedent at least. It will be recollected that in 
1842 Mr. Giddings,a member of this House from 
the State of Ohio, introduced certain resolutions 
in regard to the siaves on board the brig Creole,a 
vessel bound from Virginia to New Orleans. For 
the introduction of such resolutions the House 
censured Mr. Giddings; every Democrat in the 
House at that time voting in favor of the resolu- 
tion to censure him. 1 will send to the Clerk’s 
desk and ask to have read the material portion of 
the proceedings of the House on that occasion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

‘© Resolved, That slavery, being an abridgment of the 
natural rights of man, can exist only by force of positive 
municipal law, and is necessarily confined to the territo- 
rial jurisdiction of the power creating it. 

* Resolved, That when a ship belonging to the citizens 
of any State of this Union leaves the waters and territory 
of such State and enters upon the high scas, the persons on 
board cease to be subject to the slave laws of such State, 
and thenceforth are governed in their relations to each other 
by, and are amenable to, the laws of the United States. 

* Resolved, That when the brig Creole, on her late pas- 


| sage for New Orleans, lejt the territorial jurisdiction of Vir- 


ginia, ihe slave laws of tbat State ceased to have jurisdic- 

tion over the persons on board said brig, and such persons 

became amenable only to the laws of the United States. 
* Resolved, ‘Thatthe persons on board the said ship, in re- 


| suuning Weir natural rights of personal liberty, violated no 


he backed out of it, in what [should call elsewhere || 


a very slippery way, by saying that the Repre- 


sentatives of the people of New England had no | 


stomach for the fight. 


towers are measured by their shadows, and great | 
men by their calumniators, | think the people of || 


New Eneland will not feel much grieved over his 
calumnious assertions, yetfor the soldiers | repel 
them. 

Sir, lam proud to own I was born in that New 
England, although now a resident of the prairies; 
and I will never allow a man to speak in defama- 
tion of the land where Ll was born, that holds the 
dust of my fathers or of the mother that bore me, 
unrebuked. And I will here state what is the 


But, sir, as it is said that || 


law of the United States, incurred no legal penalty, and are 
justly liable to no punishment. 

“ Resolved, That all attempts to regain possession of, or 
to reénsiave, said persons, are unauthorized by the Consti- 
tution or the Jaws of the United States, aud are incompat- 
ible with our national honor. 

** Resolved, Iiat all attempts to exert our national influ- 
ence in favor of the coastwise slave trade, or to place this 
nation in the attitude of maintaining a * commerce in hu 
man beings,’ are subversive of the rights aud injurious to 
the feelings and the interests of the free States; are unau- 
thorized by the Constitution and prejudicial to our national 
character.” 


These were the resolutions of censure: 


‘ Whereas Hon. Josuua R. Gippines, the member froin 
the sixteenth congressional district of the State of Ohio, 
has this day presented to this House a serics of resolutions 
touching the most important interests connected witha 
large portion of the Union, now a subject of negotiation 
between the United States and Great Britain of the most 


| delicate nature, the result of which may eventually involve 


belief ofthe soldiers of the West: that the soldiers || 


of New England have fought as well during this 
war as the soldiers from any other portion of the 
country. The soldiers of the East and of the 


West have slept in the same tents; they have | 


fought side by side, moistening many a ‘battle- 
field with their blood; and whenever they have 
been led by generals worthy to lead them and 
determined for victory, you have found the sol- 
diers of New England, whether at Bull Ran,in 


gun, or fighting above the clouds on the mount- 


ains of ‘Tennessee, true to the flag, true to their | 


ancestral fame, and true to their God: 


Right in the van, 
On the red rampart’s silppery swell, 
With hearts that beat a charge, they fell 


> 


Foeward, as fits a man.”’ 


I could not listen to insults to their character 
and reproaches to the brave dead and be silent. 


We heard threats and semi-traitorous propo- | 


sitions a year or two ago, during the western cam- 


paigns, about Union, but leaving New England | 


out m the cold—New England, the home of the 


agitators, the abolitionists, and Puritans. They 
simply proposed to cut off the head of the body- 
politicand leave out New England wealth, brains, 


those nations and perhaps the whole civilized world in war; 
and whereas it is the duty of every good citizen, and par- 
ticularly every selected agent and representative of the peo- 
ple to discountenance all efforts to create excitement, dis- 


| satisfaction, and division among the people of the United 


Statesat such atime and under such circumstances, which 
is the only effect to be accomplished by the introduction of 
sentiments before the legislative body of the country hos- 
tile to the grounds assunied by the high functionary having 
in charge this important and delicate trust; and whereas 


} mutiny and murder are therein justified and approved in 


terms shocking to all sense of law, order, and humanity: 


| Therefore, 


«© Resolved, That this House holds the conduct of the said 


|| member as altogetherunwarranted and unwarrantable, and 
the swamps of the Chickahominy, with spade or || 


| country, and of this body in particular.’ 


deserving the severe condemnation of the people of this 

Mr. GRINNELL. Here, Mr. Speaker, is a 
Democratic precedent, made at the behest of sla- 
very, with the spirit of tyrants, while we act for 
an imperiled country. Mr. Giddings was bold 
enough to declare that the slaves on board of the 
Creole on the high seas were justified in resum- 
ing their inherent rights which the God of nature 
gave them—a proposition so plain that none but 
the obtusest intellect would dissent from it; and 
he who would fear to utter it in this Hall is fit 
foraslave. Yet he was censured by the vote of 
a Democratic House of Representatives. After 
that action Mr. Giddings resigned his seat. He 
was nothing in the world but a “ poor, despised 
Yankee,’ transferred to Ohio, born in that land 
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| went home,and the people of hi 


| censure upon a member of this House 
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whose people, according to the gentlen 


Indiana, [Mr. HaRRINGToN,} Sittin eis ee 

for fighting. But what did he do? NO stomac; 
Mr. HARRINGTON. Will the 

yield to me for a moment? ~ Bentlemay 


Mr.GRINNELL. | wil! yield with ve 
pleasure after | am done. [Laughter } 
did Mr. Giddings do? He resigned his « ie 
8 district se, .. 
back here to represent them. Contras: that c 
and the ground of action with the on we vi ta 
before us, and note the action o oe 

‘yr ‘ 

The House on Saturday | 


TY Cres: 


W) 


a her 
f 1842 and 1864 
ast passed a yore »/ 


»{Mr 
ris, of Maryland,} declaring that he St ae 


worthy member. He isa gentleman who| 
here of being a slaveholder—one re 
memorable nobility, not a fossil exactly, a 
resentative of thechivalry. And yet a, 
seem inclined to follow the proud ex 
by Mr. Giddings, a Yankee, the subject , 
many jeers. He is not inclined to resioy * to 
I will not allude to himas a traitor 
Chair did decide last night that ti 
language was not unparliamentary as applied 
him. 1 will simply allude to him as 
worthy member.”’ (Laughter. } By a vote of 
the House he wascensured. That voc eae 
ported by many of the political adherents of ih, 
member. Some twenty or thirty members on th 
side happened to be absent at the time, Perh 
they had gone to dinner, or gone Somewhere els 
I do not know, not being their keeper, A 
events they were fortunate enough not to be her 
when their names were ealled. [Laugh r.] Te 
will be recorded that so many members of the 
** unterrified’? Democratic party stood by the vey. 
tleman from Maryland, so many voted agains: 
him, and so many dodged the question. (Laueb. 
ter.] 

But the ** unworthy member ”’ from Maryland 
persists in holding on to his position here, pot- 


of the last of ths: 


' 
AM ple set hin 
£N his seg: 
» though the 
© use of thar 


“ 
the un. 


\ 
Hat 


we 
erhaps 


t all 


| withstanding his censure by the House and by 


members of his own party; while Mr, Giddings, 
the ‘‘ grasping, spiritless Yankee,’’ resigned his 
seat on being censured without a hearing, and o 
the basest pretenses that he had impaired the value 
of slave property in Virginia, that mother of slave 
breeders as well as of presidents. So much fort) 

representatives of the chivalry who never take 
an insult. They are high-toned, but not so very 
high-toned but that they will retain their seats 
after their fellow-members have proclaimed them 
unworthy of association with them on account 
of treasonable language. An abolitionist goes to 
the people and they send him back indorsed with 
a fresh commission; a vaunting slave-owner, cel- 


| sured, remains here like 


“ The last rose of summer, 
Lett blooming alune.”’ 

When | listen to lectures about New England 
or Yankees, | thank God that the time is past or 
drawing near when we shall hear no longer taunis 
and insults in this Hall—when the erack of #! 
slaveholder’s whip will not be heard in this He 
as it has been in the past. 

The gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Hanais 
says further—and I hope he will not con 
nearer to me than he is—[he comes over toward 
Mr. G.J—that if a man calls his father a tralor 
he will do something, | do not know what, som 
terrible thing,and as I do not want some terride 
thing to befall me, I will not call him a trate 
But when the gentleman says that he will answer 
for all his sins as a slaveholder, | tel! him there 
is a dark and terrible future for him; thal every 
one of his slaves has a note against him bear's 
compound interest, and that note will be pre 
sented in that great day, when I fear that ts 
gentleman will not be able to cash it, or meet th 
consequences of protest at the bar of the Eterna 
He will hear, ** Behold the hire of the laborers 
who have reaped down your fields, whieh Is « 
you kept back by fraud, crieth; and the ee 
them which have reaped are entered into 
ears of the Lord of Sabaoth.’’ Avni it is becauss 
those who have gone before us, and have s*! . 
this Chamber, have listened without rebuke \ 
the abuse of these slaveholders, that I believ? 
God this country has come to what 1t has, hav 
ing slavery everywhere. 

Sir, subse Sessebens late if not early, will be heard. 
These men who voted to reprimand and A 
John Quincy Adams living, when he was °* 
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